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ABSTRACT 
THE SPIRITUAL FORMATION OF AFRICAN AMERICAN MEN 
BLESSING AFRICAN AMERICAN MEN: 


A PASTORAL CARE MODEL 


By 


Percy D. Johnson, Jr. 


United Theological Seminary, 2007 


Mentor 


Peggy Way Ph.D. 


This project examined the spiritual formation and interpersonal dynamics of African 
American Men struggling to define manhood within a group context and post-modem 
culture. The researcher used the qualitative analysis approaches of ethnography, coding, 
and phenomenology to examine the relational dynamics of a nine-member pastor’s group, 
a seven-member men’s fellowship group, two mentees, and questionnaires from 250 male 
students attending a Pentecostal University in Atlanta, Georgia. The data revealed that 
male blessings occur when African American men engage one another in personal 
dialogue, revealing that African American men can assist one another with shaping their 
identity, role, and spirituality. 
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INTRODUCTION 


This project presents a Pastoral Care Model for African American pastors, 
churches and male ministry groups that desire to develop interpersonal fellowship groups 
geared toward teaching African American men to bless other African American men. 
This project is, therefore, one African American male’s attempt to address the issue of the 
necessity and ability of African American men to bless other African American men as a 
means of shaping their spiritual formation. 

As an African American male pastor and caregiver who has struggled to receive 
his father's blessings and to bless his son, this project is a personal and professional 
endeavor to examine the significance and importance that a father's blessing can have on 
his son’s understanding of maleness and manhood. 

The thesis that drives this dissertation derives out of the belief that the father's 
blessing to his son is essential in the formation of the spiritual and psychological 
development of the self and identity of African American men. The manner by which 
this formation is or is not extended can influence the male's ability to engage in relational 
interaction with both males and females in the community. 

It is the belief of this researcher/facilitator that the inability of African American 
males to connect with the core of the self, emotionally, spiritually, and psychologically 
has a direct correlation on the inability of the African American male to connect with 
other African American males or African American females. This inability, in the opinion 
of the researcher/facilitator, has resulted in an escalation in the percentage of black on 
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black crimes and in a noticeable decrease in the number of African American males and 
females attracted to one another or marrying one another. 

Because of the present relational dilemma facing the African American family 
and community, the researcher/facilitator has undertaken, as one of the objectives in this 
project, to develop a model that can assist the African American church in addressing the 
need for educating the African American male on the significance and importance of 
defining the self. This self-defining will be significant to the survival of this particular 
ethnic group as the society at large and, more specifically, the African American 
community, lose their connectedness and understanding with communal identity. 

Although this project is geared toward the African American men blessing 
African American men, it is the opinion and belief of this researcher/facilitator that the 
spiritual formation and development of the self cannot be adequately accomplished 
without the assistance of the community. Because this project is African centered, the 
researcher/facilitator intends to build on the African perception, “we think therefore we 
- are.” It is this communal sense of identity and self that historically has been found in the 
African American Church. The researcher/facilitator must therefore examine and explore 
African American males’ perception of this institution within a post-modern culture. 

It is the opinion of this researcher/facilitator that unless the African American 
Church re-asserts itself in the lives of its people by addressing the concerns, fears, and 
challenges that are prevalent in their everyday lives, then the African American church 
will find itself following in the footsteps of the Christian Church on the continent of 
Europe—declining and dying. Because the African American church has historically 


been entrusted with maintaining the spiritual stories, traditions, myths, and rituals as well 


as the communal identity and connectedness of this particular ethnic group, it is 
imperative that the Affican American Church be included in this interaction with these 
African American men. 

As of this writing, one of the major crises facing the African American Church in 
the twenty-first century is the noticeable physical absence of African American men in 
the African American Church and in the lives of many African American families. 
Statistics reveal that the African American church is presently composed of 
approximately seventy five percent female attendees and seventy five percent adults and 
elders. ' This statistic would suggest that the African American church is in jeopardy of 
losing its relevancy for and ability to speak to many African American men and that, 
when a male reaches the age of a youth, he no longer sees the need to attend church or its 
viability in his life. 

The questions that the church and community must ask itself are: why don't our 
sons see the relevancy and viability of the African American Church and how can we 
engage and connect with the soul and the spirit of aman? It is this struggle for relevancy 
in the lives of men and the formation of the self that guides and fuels this project. The 
researcher/facilitator believes that if the African American church can assist the African 
American male in developing a healthy perception of self, both spiritually and 
psychologically, this will result in an emotional response and behavior that is beneficial 


and positive for the community, family, and society at large. The challenge therefore, for 


? Jawanza Kunjufu, Adam, Where Are You: Why most Black Men Don't Go to Church, First 
Edition (Chicago, WMinois: African American Images, 1994), 16. See also C. Eric Lincoln and Lawrence 
Mamiya, The Black Church in the African American Experience (Durham, North Carolina: Duke 
University Press, 1990), 141. 


this project and the researcher/facilitator will be to wrestle with the questions: How can 
the twenty-first century African American church develop an image and language of 
maleness and manhood that speaks to the metro-sexual, heterosexual, retro- sexual, and 
homosexual male and how can the community of faith speak to a new generation of men? 

Because the predominant culture and society have been influential in shaping, 
defining, and articulating what it means to be a man, it becomes essential for the 
researcher/facilitator to challenge these perceptions and invite the participants in this 
project to consider other models and perceptions of maleness, manhood, and being. This 
demythologizing of the image of maleness and manhood, in the estimation of the 
researcher/facilitator, will be difficult and arduous for two reasons. First, the African 
American Church has remained silent on this topic for such a long time because it 
previously lacked the language and model to facilitate spiritual formation within the 
context of an African and African American Theocentric perspective. The African 
American church, because of this deficiency, resorted to using Eurocentric models of 
maleness or, in the estimation of the researcher/facilitator, derivations of the Eurocentric 
model, to assist African American men wrestling with issues of spirituality, identity 
shaping, and self-actualization. 

Secondly, to demythologize the tenets of maleness within the groups and 
communities at large is necessary because of the African American Church's failure to 
theologically and ethically re-think the role and responsibilities ascribed to men within a 
culturally diverse and economically transitioning society. Because many African and 
Euro-American churches continues to speak to men and the larger culture using archaic 


language, illusionary perceptions and dysfunctional models, it has, in many instances, 


become irrelevant to the reality of a transitioning society, family structure, and 
community. This irrelevancy has resulted in a mass exodus of men from both Euro and 
African American churches. 

The phenomenon of the absence of male presence within the larger society is not 
only relegated to a visible lack of attendance, presence, and participation of the male 
within the African American Church. It also can be seen in the decrease of the male 
presence in academic institutions and within the lives of their children and the 
communities. Statistics reveal that approximately seventy five-percent of the total 
population of men incarcerated in penal institutions in the United States is African 
American. This percentage would suggest that there is a need for the African American 
church and numerous African American institutions to explore the reasons and conditions 
that perpetuate this reality. 

Demico Boothe, a former inmate who had been housed in the Federal prison 
system for twelve years and who presently works mentoring young minorities in a half- 
way house and at several drug rehabilitation centers in the Memphis, Tennessee area, 
wrote conceming the alarming rate of African Americans in the criminal justice system 
that “out of the 10.4 million black males in the U.S population, nearly 1.5 million in 
prison and jails with another 3.5 million on probation or parole or who have previously 
been on probation or parole.”” 

Although the researcher/facilitator believes that there is a disparity and partiality 
in the manner by which the criminal justice system dispenses, what it calls justice, 

? Demico Boothe, Why So Many Black Men In Prison: A Comprehensive Account of How and 


Why The Prison Industry Has Become A Predatory Entity In The Lives of African American Men 
(Memphis, Tennessee: Full Surface Publishing, 2007). 


penitence, and restitution to African Americans and particularly African American males, 
there still is a need for the African American church and community to deal with the 
proclivity of many African American men to participate in self-destructive and 
detrimental activities that result in wanton acts of violence that destroy lives and 
community. The essence of this document is therefore an action reflective project geared 
at examining several of the psychosocial and psycho-spiritual issues behind the mass 
exodus of African American males from the Christian community of faith and an attempt 
by the researcher/facilitator to present corrective measures geared toward entering into a 
spiritual, emotional, and psychological conversation with African American men on an 
interpersonal level. The objective of this project will be to examine the significance that 
confrontation, dialogue, male-to-male relational dynamics and spiritual formation play in 
the shaping of the male self and the role the church can play in facilitating this encounter. 

Because the African American Church finds itself called to serve and speak to and 
for individuals and communities inundated with numerous psychosocial and psycho- 
political maladies, this project will invite the African American church to dialogue on 
issues that the researcher/facilitator believes are paramount to the worth, identity, and 
purpose of the male psyche. 

Several of the major issues that this researcher/facilitator had to address with the 
diverse men in the groups stemmed from their mistrust of many individuals within the 
churches, numerous pastors, and each other. This hesitancy to engage in interpersonal 
dialogue within a church facility derived from at least four perceptions and factors. The 
first factor that the researcher/facilitator had to address was the negative perception that 


many of the men had toward the church, religion, and preachers. Many of the men felt 


that the church did not enhance the viability of the community, nor was it connected to 
the struggles of the people who resided within the community. At the beginning of the 
sessions, many of the men also expressed their anger and resentment regarding numerous 
preachers taking advantage of the community and women within the community. The 
questions that the researcher/facilitator faced from several of the men in the groups 
derived from the rise of post- modernity and the loss of the significance of the role and 
place of Christianity and the church as a significant factor and stabilizer in their lives. 
The researcher/facilitator had to invite the men to explore and discuss the places and 
spaces that are important and significant to their survival as men. 

Not only has the rise of post-modernity presented a tremendous challenge to the 
manner in which African American men see and value themselves, but a second 
contributing factor that is affecting the viability of the church for these men stems from 
the instituting of assimilation, so-called integration. As the society and culture moved 
toward the process of assimilation, a great deal of communal support, identity, and 
connectedness was lost. Although the African American community has always 
struggled with an internal caste system, the flight of economically stable and affluent 
African Americans left a void economically, spiritually, ethically, academically, and 
emotionally within this once segregated community. The void or absence of successful 
and affluent African American men and woman has resulted in the establishment of a 
disenfranchised and dispossessed community. 

A third factor that is contributing to the decline of relevance and viability of the 
African American church is its struggle for the attention of a growing upwardly mobile 


African American middle class. Many individuals within this class see church as one 


more activity or task in a multitude of tasks and obligations. The African American 
church therefore finds itself competing for the time and resources with institutions such 
as fraternities, sororities, clubs, vocations, sporting events and child activities. This 
struggle has left a major void within the church and its position in the life of the larger 
community. 

A fourth and final factor that must be addressed by the researcher/facilitator stems 
from the negative image and feelings that many African American males have toward the 
African American Church. The church, particularly the African American church that 
has historically been the bastion of male power and privilege, has undergone what many 
men refer to as a feminization process. The question that many men find themselves 
asking is, “Where is my place within this new society, church, and family?” Because 
culture and society have labeled many African American males, even preachers and those 
who are economically successful, as lazy degenerates who are unemployable, drug 
addicted, illiterate, disease and drug infected, and mentally and socially undesirable, it is 
imperative that this project explore the impact that these labels have on the essence of the 
self and spirit of the African American community and church. This aspect of labeling is 
particularly significant to the project and the researcher/facilitator because of the 
researcher/facilitator’s desire to addresses the manner in which many African American 
women and children envision, treat, and respond to African American men. 

A subsequent issue that the researcher desires to address is the shifting roles of 
women within the African American Church and the African American male’s grief over 
the loss of the one place he had autonomy. Because the African American community has 


historically, and in some respects still does, estimate the value of a man through power, 


status, and ability to provide for his family in a lavish and affluent manner, many African 
American men find themselves struggling to ascertain some sense of value and worth as 
they lose the only bastion of power and control they held. 

In order to address this stigma and psychological dehumanization that has been 
conveyed by the dominant culture, the researcher/facilitator will explore ways in which 
men, particularly African American men, can clarify for themselves their understanding 
of what it means, spiritually, psychologically, and emotionally to be a man in the twenty- 
first century. It is by embodying this understanding that the men, hopefully, can invite 
others to embrace a new perception of the African American man. 

To accomplish this objective, the researcher/facilitator will be required to 
investigate the significance, influence, and impact that African American men can have 
in forming and shaping the spiritual, theological, and ethical perceptions of other African 
American men within a group setting. How these African American men interact and 
share their stories, myths, traditions, and rituals concerning what it means to be male will 
be interpreted by the researcher/facilitator in order to ascertain the essence of transmitting 
a blessing or a curse to the self and community. 

The challenge the researcher/facilitator must overcome within the groups is the 
negative stigma that many men have concerning education, class, and vocation. As an 
educated middle-class African American male preacher who has a lengthy connection 
with the Christian community of faith, it will be imperative that the researcher/facilitator 
address the animosity, frustration, and apprehension that many men feel toward the 
church, the middle class, and preachers. It will also be necessary for the 


researcher/facilitator to address the perception that many churches, particularly the 
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Christian church, are not safe for men, particularly ones who are strong, and are 
institutions that are geared toward making men effeminate. The fact that the church 
appears to be inactive within the community combined with the fact that many pastors’ 
exorbitant lifestyles forces many men to see the church as one more unnecessary burden 
in their lives. 

This perception of the churches disconnection from the surrounding community 
was echoed by many individuals, both men and women, who have become “incensed by 
Mercedes-buying preachers who live in suburban meadows far from the inner-city 
ghettos they pastor, where they bid parishioners to sacrifice in the name of God.”? 

The question that many men are asking as they watch many African American 
communities collapse from gang violence, economic disparity, and drug inundation is, 
“Why despite billions of dollars taken from the collection plates—much of it from the 
poor, we see so few homes for the elderly, few recreation centers, little to no church- 
financed housing development and few viable church-operated businesses that might 
employ members or generate some tangible measures of return on years of investment.”* 

This misappropriation of funds combined with the increasing number of ministers 
caught in compromising positions with both men and women has resulted in an exodus of 
men from Christianity and the African American church. Because these men see no 
discipline in the lives of many Christians or see little commitment to the call for 


liberation and justice in the church, they no longer trust the people within the church or 


3 John W. Fountain, “No Place for Me: I Still Love God, But I've Lost Faith in the Black Church,” 
Washington Post, www.washingtonpost.com, Sunday July 17, 2005:B01, 1. 


“Ibid. 
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the God/the Holy/Divine proclaimed by the church or the preachers who proclaim the 


message of the church. 

This project is, therefore, an attempt to examine and explore the perceptions and 
feelings of four different groups of men engaged in the struggle to redefine and 
rediscover the tenets of maleness and manhood within an African-centered and Christian 
context. The desired result will be to assist African American men in forming male 
fellowship groups capable of stimulating dialogue around issues of maleness and 


manhood in a post modern society. 


Chapter Outline and Summary 


Chapter One. The content of this chapter includes the examination of the historical and 
theological development and journey of the researcher/facilitator and its impetus for the 
origin of this project. This chapter also includes the proposed project thesis and the 
researcher/facilitator’s investigation of three areas of the project parameters. The first 
parameter that the researcher/facilitator discusses identifies the objective of the project, 
the dilemma the project addresses and the personal reflections of the researcher/facilitator 
as the researcher/facilitator engages the diverse groups through introspective 
psychological analysis. Secondly, the researcher/facilitator, within this chapter, gives a 
historical analysis of the context of the project and defines the contextual parameters of 
the project. Thirdly, the researcher/facilitator articulates and defines the socio-political, 
socio-cultural, and psychological challenges that many African American men face in a 


post-modern culture. 
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Chapter Two. In the second chapter, the researcher/facilitator discusses numerous 


academic and contemporary writings that address and examine diverse psycho-social 
issues that influence the spiritual formation of men from an Africentric perspective. By 
examining and exploring the historic struggles of African American men within a Euro- 
American male dominated society, the researcher/facilitator explores the psychological 
and emotional struggle of African American men as a struggle to embrace and embody 
traditional models of masculinity and maleness. The researcher/facilitator uses an 
African-centered cosmology, psychology and pedagogy to critique the Eurocentric 
western culture’s perception of masculinity and maleness. The psychological perceptions 
of Na'im Akbar were utilized to explore the psycho-social and intra-psychic perceptions 
of African American men while the pedagogy of Juwanza Kunjufu was discussed as a 
tool for re-educating. 
Chapter Three. Esau—Jacob and the Parable of the Prodigal Son. The 
researcher/facilitator in the third chapter examines the male characters in the Hebrew 
Bible/Old Testament account of the Jacob narrative cycle and the Parable of the Prodigal 
Son in the New Testament as a means of exploring relational dynamics between men. 
This chapter explores the Hebrew Bible/Old Testament and New Testament accounts 
using diverse approaches to examine the literary, socio-political, socio-cultural, and 
socio-historical perspectives that inform scholarly interpretations of these writings. 

It is the intention of the researcher/facilitator in this chapter to examine the 
Hebrew Bible/Old Testament and New Testament text with the express intent of gearing 
the research toward five areas of male development. The five areas of development that 


are explored entail atonement, covenant, marriage, faith and community responsibility. 
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Once these interpretations have been formulated, the chapter correlates these 


interpretations with the interactions of three groups of men within a group and mentoring 
context. 

Chapter Four. The Theological Underpinnings of Esau-Jacob and the Parable of the 
Prodigal Son. This fourth chapter discusses the dialogue and encounter that occurred 
between Christocentric men and a Theocentric facilitator within a group and mentoring 
context. The chapter explores numerous Christocentric and Theocentric theological and 
philosophical conceptions that arose during the sessions. Using an Africentric 
Constructive theology paradigm, the biblical hermeneutic methodology of Afncan 
American scholars and Theocentric thought, the chapter records Afncan American men 
as they struggle to formulate a new hermeneutic and theological construct. 

Chapter Five. The Psycho-social Dynamics of Esau-Jacob and the Parable of the 
Prodigal Son. The fifth chapter explores the psycho-social and psychospiritual dynamics 
that influence the psyche and spirit of men as they search for identity, purpose, and sense 
of self in a hostile culture and society. Using the writings of numerous Africentric 
scholars, the chapter explores the influence of the culture and ancestral stories, traditions, 
myths, and rituals in forming the spiritual identity of Esau-Jacob and the men in the 
Parable of the Prodigal. The researcher/facilitator then discusses, the correlation of the 
behavior identified by the Hebrew Bible/Old Testament and New Testament writers with 
the behavior of the participants of the project. 

Chapter Six. Methodology. The sixth chapter examines and discusses the qualitative 
approach that the researcher/facilitator utilized in the project. This chapter discusses the 


dynamics and interpersonal interaction that occurred within the men's focus groups, along 
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with the relational dynamics of the two mentees that were mentored by the 


researcher/facilitator and the responses from the two hundred and fifty surveys that attend 
the Pentecostal University. The researcher/facilitator also discusses the usage of what 
David L. Morgan called “a funnel strategy” to facilitate the groups. Because the 
researcher/facilitator had a previous relationship with many of the men in the focus 
groups, survey participants and with the mentees, it was necessary to implement a 
procedure which would balance the tension between creative dialogue and chaos in the 
sessions. 

Chapter Seven. Field Experience. In chapter seven, the researcher/facilitator discusses 
the methodology utilized to assess and process the data from the diverse sessions and 
encounters the researcher/facilitator had with project participants. This chapter discusses 
the researcher/facilitator’s usage of ethnographical, phenomenological, and field research 
methodology as a means of gathering and interpreting data. This chapter also discusses 
the survey data and the results from the qualitative assessment of the data and compares 
them to the initial hypothesis of the researcher/facilitator. An outline of the diversity of 
the groups, the composition of the groups, and the limitations and parameters of the data 
are also discussed. 

Chapter Eight. Reflection, Summary, and Conclusion. The eighth chapter discusses 
the researcher/facilitator's personal analysis and assessment of the interaction that 
occurred between the researcher/facilitator and the diverse focus groups along with the 
relational dynamics that occurred between the mentees and the researcher/facilitator as 
mentor. This reflective analysis examines, explores, and critiques the original hypothesis 


proposed by the researcher/facilitator and the outcome of the data. The 
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researcher/facilitator also includes a proposed curriculum of a new men’s ministry that 


derived from this project.’ 


> Unless otherwise indicated, Scripture quotations are from the Holy Bible, 7he New Interpreter’s 
Study Bible: New Revised Standard Version With The Apocrypha (NRSV), copyright © 2003 by Abingdon 
Press. 


CHAPTER ONE 


AFRICAN AMERICAN MEN IN SEARCH OF A BLESSING 


In chapter one, the researcher/facilitator uses a narrative writing style to reflect 
upon the spiritual journey and development of the researcher/facilitator and to describe 
and discuss the diverse contexts that were utilized to gather the research project data. By 
exploring and reflecting introspectively upon the researcher/facilitator’s spiritual 
formation and development, the reader gains insight into the impetus for this project. 
Because the methodology of the project is geared toward action research, it becomes 
necessary for the researcher/facilitator, to familiarize the reader with the nature and 
composition of the focus groups and the mentees that provided the data for this research 
project. 


A Personal Reflection 


As a young African American boy growing up in a closed middle-class southern 
community, it was easy for the researcher/facilitator to define what it meant to be a man. 
All of the men the researcher/facilitator observed in the community and church were 
domineering, strong-willed, opinionated, and in complete control of their homes and the 
community. The researcher/facilitator's father, a self-made businessman and minister, 
always seemed to have the answers and solutions to every situation, circumstance or 
problem. He was an authoritarian and disciplinarian who ruled his family and church with 
an iron fist. He did not tolerate weaknesses and could not stand for his sons to say that 
there was something that they could not accomplish. 
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an iron fist. He did not tolerate weaknesses and could not stand for his sons to say that 
there was something that they could not accomplish. 

Although the researcher/facilitator learned the ethic of hard work and 
perseverance from this father, the researcher/facilitator never heard his father express 
love for the researcher/facilitator. The researcher/facilitator also never heard words of 
approval or received affirmation concerning manhood, maleness, personhood or worth 
from the researcher/facilitator’s father. The father often demanded the very best from the 
researcher/facilitator and, even when the researcher/facilitator accomplished whatever 
task had been assigned, the father never told the researcher/facilitator, “I’m proud of you” 
or “good job.” Although this researcher/facilitator loved and still loves the father, this 
researcher/facilitator often wonders if the father respects or loves the 
researcher/facilitator. 

As the researcher/facilitator reflected upon the image of the father, the 
researcher/facilitator was quickly reminded of how extra-ordinary the father was as a 
provider. The researcher/facilitator's father, who initiated four successful businesses, was 
instrumental in building a multi-million dollar church facility and was highly respected in 
both the business and religious community. As a community leader, the father of the 
researcher/facilitator was instrumental in the successful campaigns of numerous city and 
state officials and was known as one of the political powers in the state. Unfortunately, in 
the eyes of the researcher/facilitator, the father never seemed to have the time or energy 
to sit with his sons and tell them who they were or assist them in processing the diverse 
feelings and perceptions that were associated with maleness during the developmental 


years. Although the father was always available and present for every protest rally, 
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business venture, political campaign, or community outcry, he never seemed to have time 
for his family. 

For a long time, the researcher/facilitator fought hard to receive the father’s praise 
and acceptance. The researcher/facilitator looked forward with anticipation to the day that 
the researcher/facilitator would hear the father express the sentiments that the 
researcher/facilitator, in the eyes of the father, was all right and that the father was proud 
of the man that the researcher/facilitator had become. After forty-seven years of waiting, 
the researcher/facilitator arrived at the point where the researcher/facilitator could no 
longer wait to hear those words, It was during a Clinical Pastoral Program session that the 
researcher/facilitator was invited to bless the self and affirm the significance, value, and 
worth of that self. 

Yet, as the researcher/facilitator approaches this project, a new internal question 
arises concerning the transferring of blessing between men. The question that the 
researcher/facilitator now faces stems from the dilemma concerning whether, after 
spending so much time trying to prove one's worth and personhood to the father and 
community, the researcher/facilitator has repeated the same trend with his son and the 
men that the researcher/facilitator has previously pastored? This dissertation project 
therefore evolves out the personal and professional.internal wrestling and struggle of the 
researcher/facilitator for validation and a deep desire to intimately connect with African 
American men around issues pertaining to what it means to be a man in the twenty-first 
century. 

Because the researcher/facilitator believes that objects and archetypes inform and 


influence the formation and development of the self, it is necessary to examine the 
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influence and effect that males, particularly African American, can have on the worth, 
value, and understanding of other males. The question that the researcher/facilitator 
desires to explore is how these objects and archetypes influence the behavior and actions 
of men within a communal context. 

It is Swiss psychologist, Carl Jung, who uncovered the influence of archetypes on 
the psyche’s development of the self by stating that, “there are blueprints which exist in 
every man and woman as primordial images that effect how we think, feel, and react to 
life's situations. They are ‘imbedded patterns’ of thought and behavior laid down in the 
unconscious of the human psyche through countless years of evolution.” 

This question concerning the role and attributes of manhood was not a problem 
for the researcher/facilitator until the researcher/facilitator’s seminary years at Vanderbilt. 
The researcher/facilitators’ understanding of maleness and manhood was clearly defined 
in the traditional fundamentalist bible rhetoric that had been espoused in the churches and 
community of origin in which the researcher/facilitator resided. To be a man, in the 
perception of the researcher/facilitator at that time, was to be the King, Priest, Protector, 
Lover and Provider of the house and one’s community. Like most southern-born men, it 
was unthinkable to share authority and power with a woman. The message that the 
researcher/facilitator received from the men in the church and community was that real 
men made all the decisions and “ruled their houses well.”” Yet the researcher/facilitator's 


professors and colleagues at Vanderbilt challenged that understanding, philosophically, 


1 Max Oliva, The Masculine Spirit: Resources For Reflective Living (Notre Dame, Indiana: Ave 
Maria Press, 1997), 31-32. See also Robert Johnson book, She: Understanding Feminine Psychology, (New 
York, New York: Harper and Row, 1989), 14. Johnson also discusses and examines the influence of 
archetypes and the unconscious in his book, Jnner Works Using Dreams and Active Imagination for 
Personal Growth (San Francisco, California: Harper and Row, 1986), Section I. 


2 I Timothy 3:4, 5 (KJV). 
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ethically, and theologically. As the researcher/facilitator was introduced to different 
perceptions and approaches to biblical interpretation and liberation theology, many of 
those sexist perceptions could no longer be sustained. It was at Vanderbilt that 
Professors like Renita J. Weems, Sallie McFague, and Mary Ann Tolbert revealed to the 
researcher/facilitator that sexist perceptions damaged, abused, and were detrimental to the 
human personhood of the victim, their children, the purveyor of these acts, and the 
society at large. 

Because the researcher/facilitator had been challenged by the professors to 
incorporate a different hermeneutical and exegetical methodology of approaching biblical 
scriptures, it became necessary to re-interpret the role of maleness and manhood using a 
new constructive or systematic approach. By employing a critical thinking liberation 
hermeneutical and exegetical methodology, the researcher/facilitator was able to infer 
that the essence of the text which had been used to promote the patriarchal dominance of 
the family could be interpreted to mean, “to manage, lead, or direct the household in an 
efficient manner,”* and was based on the socio-cultural and socio-historical idioms, 
gender roles, and values ascribed by the predominant patriarchal culture of that time 
period. If this information was correct, then the question for the researcher/facilitator 
became, “What was the new role and expectations for me as the man in the house?” 

Although this interpretation was enlightening, it challenged the 


researcher/facilitator to re-think the male’s position and role within the family and 


3 George W. Knight II, New International Greek Testament Commentary: The Pastoral Epistles 
(Grand Rapids, Michigan: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1992), 161. In the New Testament 
(only in Paul) does the Greek word inferred here emphasize the leadership role of one who has been placed 
to “rule direct, and lead.” The correlation means care for, to be concerned about, take care of, or the 
measure of one's minisiry in the family. 
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community. The shifting of this understanding concerning the males’ role and way of 
being within the family, community, and culture has caused a great deal of pain and grief. 
It is this search for position and place, theologically, ethically and philosophically, which 
has forced many men to question what it means to be a man, father, minister, pastor and 
an African American in the 21st century. As the society and culture constantly 
transitions, the researcher/facilitator, like so many other men, asks, “Where is my place 


and what is my role in the family, community, church, and society?” 
Project Context 


Although the project context began at a Pentecostal University, the desire 
exhibited by the males at the institution branched off into two different interest groups. 
These groups, although separate, were all linked to the Pentecostal institution through 
their educational association. Because the majority of the men were affiliated with the 
Pentecostal University, the project context remained the Pentecostal University. The 
branching off of these groups, however, required the researcher/facilitator to compile and 
interpret the data of men from four different settings. 

The researcher/facilitator utilized two conference rooms at the Pentecostal 
University to engage and interact in a mentor to mentee relationship on a weekly basis, 
with two African American male mentees affiliated with the Interdenominational 
Theological Center's Faith Journey Program. The program focus, which is geared toward 
seasoned pastors engaging in dialogue with students interested in entering into the 
vocation of ministry, established a context in which the male’s blessing and sharing of 


wisdom with another male could be explored. 
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A second group that evolved out of the Pentecostal University derived from nine 
Pastors who desired to initiate a fellowship and support group. Because all nine of the 
pastors were students at the Pentecostal University, these Pastors felt uneasy meeting at 
the University to discuss their personal and professional concerns and issues. The group 
therefore decided to meet once a week in a banquet room at a community eatery to 
discuss their diverse concems and challenges. The agenda for the meetings, was geared 
toward discussing the role and dynamics of what it means to be a pastor, father, and 
leader in the twenty-first century. 

A third group which developed out of the initial surveys given to the male 
students at the Pentecostal University was instituted at the request of a student pastor who 
was interested in developing a male ministry and male bible study at a church plant in the 
southwest area of Atlanta. The men’s fellowship group decided to meet twice a month in 
the home of one of the male members of this inner city church plant and was devoted to 
food, fellowship, and study. Although the group consistently shifted from one home to 
another, the seven men affiliated with the ministry were consistent in their attendance and 
interactions. 

A fourth and final source of data was compiled from surveys distributed to two 
hundred and fifty male students who attended the Pentecostal University. These two 
hundred and fifty male students were of diverse age, economic range, and denominational 
affiliation. The interpersonal interaction, surveys and mentor to mentee relating has also 
resulted in the development of active male bonding capable of guiding, nurturing, and 


supporting one another. 
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The researcher/facilitator has not only approached this project by examining the 
data of men from four different settings, but also has been intentional in integrating the 
Constructive Theological approach of Dwight Hopkins and the Theocentric theological 
perceptions of Howard Thurman. These theological perspectives were undergirded by the 
biblical investigative techniques of Renita J. Weems and Walter Brueggeman. 
Subsequently, the researcher/facilitator utilized the African-centered psychological 
approach to education promoted by Na'im Akbar and the Pastoral Care perspectives of 


Edward Wimberly. 
Beulah Heights University 


Beulah Heights University, the southeast region’s oldest bible college, is a 
Pentecostal Bible Training Institution that began its journey after the Azusa Street 
Revival in 1918. Its initial vision was to educate and prepare white missionaries to 
proselytize the gospel into what they believed were lesser developed countries. 

In 1977, the school, on the verge of closing due to low attendance and financial 
challenges, secured the services of Dr. Samuel Chand in the hopes that he could 
successfully rescue a dying institution. Dr. Chand, a former international student from 
Peru who attended Beulah and was a successful Pentecostal, Assemblies of God, and 
Pastor had while a student in Ohio, been asked to leave the institution because of his 
involvement and subsequent marriage to a Euro-American female. 

It was Dr. Samuel Chand who opened the doors to African American male and 
female students who were second career or had experienced challenges during their high 


school years but desired a biblical education. Under his leadership the school grew from 
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an average of twenty students to well over 650 students. These students’ average age was 
thirty-eight with approximately eighty-seven point six percent of the population being 
African American. Dr. Chand not only opened the doors to African Americans but, like 
most seminaries, afforded an opportunity to women, to the extent that fifty-five percent 
of the student body is female. 

Not only did Dr. Chand extend an opportunity for learning to the African 
American community but he extended an invitation to numerous international 
communities. This invitation resulted in a student body that is comprised of individuals 
from four hundred churches, forty-five denominations, and thirty-six countries. 

Because the school grew numerically so rapidly with a different and diverse 
student body, it became necessary for the institution to develop a new mission and vision 
statement that reflected the transitioning times. Dr. Chand, whose discipline and training 
was in the field of Church Leadership and Growth, spearheaded a campaign to transform 
the institution's focus from preparing missionaries for ministry to developing leaders and 
pastors capable of managing and initiating successful ministries for the Marketplace. This 
resulted in the school adapting the acronym ARC, which has as its objectives: (1) To 
become a center for academic excellence; (2) To become a resource center for the Church 
and other ministries; (3) To become a change agent for those we come in contact with 
(As well as ourselves), * 

In order to fulfill these objectives, a new mission for the college also had to be 
developed and instituted. The mission that was developed derived from the institution’s 


desire to equip, train, and educate Christian leaders who would be capable of creating 


4 «Vision Statement” http.//www.beulah.org: Internet (accessed March 12, 2007). 
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relevant ministries that could speak to and in the global marketplace. The mandate to 
fulfill this mission required the institution to rethink its pedagogy and androgynous 
biblical perceptions, focus and methodology. This would require the institution to 
redesign its three largest departments. These departments were: (1) Bible and Theology; 
(2) Leadership and Administration; (3) Urban and Global Economic Development. 

The Department of Bible and Theology, the school’s largest department, is the 
area in which the researcher/facilitator instructs students. The researcher/facilitator 
participated in the planning stages for the school’s new departmental mission and vision. 
It was during the planning stages that the issues of plurality and diversity were discussed. 
The group, composed mostly of Euro-American Assemblies of God, struggled with the 
call for more inclusion of African, African American, Feminist, Latin American, 
Womanist, and Gay and Lesbian thought in all areas of biblical study. 

Because the school and department were inundated with numerous students from 
diverse geographical and cultural settings, it became necessary to develop and define a 
curriculum capable of addressing the diverse images and perceptions of ministry and 
personhood for the twenty-first century. The once Assemblies of God Pentecostal 
Missionary Training Institution would now become an academic institution geared 
toward training African American men and women and people of color from around the 
world for ministry. 

Upon embracing the new vision, the leadership, again under the direction of Dr. 
Chand, began to re-think the institutional structure and clientele. A collaborative team 
decided that the school, which educates its students on an undergraduate level and had 


accreditation through the Association for Biblical Higher Education and the 
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Transnational Association of Christian Colleges and Schools, should initiate steps to 
secure academic accreditation from the Southeast Region’s largest accrediting body 
known as SACS. In order to accomplish this objective, the school's instructors would 
have to enhance the quality and quantity of their scholarship. 

Although the school appeared to be bursting at the seams with exuberance and 
vibrancy, it soon became apparent that Dr. Samuel Chand desired to move into new 
venues and challenges. This left the task to Dr. Benson Karanja, a Kenyan and former 
Beulah Heights graduate, and Dr. James Keiller, the third President of the school and 
now Dean of Academic Affairs, to continue the momentum. Dr. Karanja, who earned a 
Doctor of Education degree in the field of Finance from Clark-Atlanta University, and 
Dr. James Keiller, who earned a Doctor of Sacred Theology degree from Harvard 
University, in an effort to move the college forward abandoned the plan to secure SAC's 
accreditation in an effort to obtain University status. 

In January of 2007, Beulah Heights Bible College was granted the right to 
become Beulah Heights University by its two accrediting bodies. Although the school 
has achieved University status, the students who receive a degree from Beulah Heights 
are still not allowed to attend any of the seminaries or divinity schools at Emory, 
Columbia, Mercer, and numerous other institutions of higher learning. These students 
however are capable of attending the Interdenominational Theological Center, Luther 
Rice, or Southwest Seminary. 

The researcher/facilitator has selected this contextual site because of the number 
of African American students who spent four years earning a degree that is disavowed by 


many institutions. These students, which comprise a large portion of grass root 
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ministries, are influencing the perceptions of many individuals and families within the 
African American community. Although the student body is comprised mostly of 
African Americans, the present faculty is comprised mostly of Euro-American Assembles 
of God professors who have limited if any knowledge concerning the African American 
experience or church. This disparity is a concern for this research/facilitator because it 
calls into question the influence that this lack of knowledge and appreciation for the 
journey of African Americans will have on the identity shaping and formation of African 
American students. Most specifically, the researcher/facilitator is questioning what 
impact these Euro-American men are having on the shaping and forming of the African 
American students theological, pastoral, and ethical perceptions of the self? 

One recent incident that occurred during the research project involved a Euro- 
American professor making denigrating statements concerning the African and African 
American churches’ contributions to the development of Christianity. This professor 
even went so far as to devalue the African American's struggle during slavery and stated 
that “the slave really didn't work for free because the master gave them food and 
clothing; you know any if a farmer has a mule he has to feed that mule in order for it to 
work.” 

What disturbed the researcher/facilitator was the fact that although the classroom 
was filled with African American men and specifically male pastors, it was the females 
who voiced their opposition to the remarks and demanded that the administration address 
this matter and remove this professor. The researcher/facilitator is wondering about the 


passivity and non-concerned attitude exemplified by the African American males. 
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The issue of the passivity and attitude of non-concern exemplified by the African 
American males on the campus was significantly important to the researcher/facilitator's 
project because it provided insight into the psyche of the males attending the Bible 
college. This incident also provided the researcher/facilitator an opportunity to engage 
many male students on the issue of racism and justice and ascertain their perception on 
the roles that men, pastors, and the African American church should play in that struggle. 

As a product of the civil rights movement and a protest-oriented culture, this 
researcher/facilitator found the responses disturbing and at times reprehensible to hear the 
answers given by these aspiring ministers. The answers were almost identical to the 
mindset of many African American men during the struggles of the civil rights period. 
Although this researcher/facilitator understood the tension that many African American 
men faced concerning providing for their families and/or losing their livelihood and/or 
lives, these men, in the researcher/facilitator’s perception, were too self-absorbed and 
individually minded to care about the issues of liberation or justice. Once again it 
appeared that the African American’s quest for freedom and equality would rest in the 
hands of African American women. Questions that this researcher/facilitator had to face 
came, when a large consensus of African American females came to him and requested 
his support for an apology from the professor and the professor’s removal from the staff. 
The questions that the researcher/facilitator had to answer personally and professionally 
were: how wouid he respond to the request of the female students, was he willing to put 
his reputation and livelihood on the line for this community, and was this a teaching 


moment for the males on the campus? As of the printing of this document, no male 
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student has voiced any objection to the statement made by the professor or made a 


request for the professor’s resignation. 


A Group of Preachers 


The seven member male group of pastors that met once a week to support each 
other in ministry was comprised of a forty-two-year-old Pentecostal Bishop affiliated 
with the College of Bishops, two pastors affiliated with the National Baptist Church, one 
thirty-eight and the other forty-four, two independent pastors, one twenty-seven and the 
other thirty-three, and one male, forty, who called himself an apostle but had recently 
closed his ministry, and the researcher/facilitator. 

The initial and subsequent first three meetings of this gathering of ministers were 
filled with a great deal of frivolity, eating, and rhetoric surrounding the success that each 
experienced with their Sunday sermons. As this researcher/facilitator observed these 
ministers joke with one another constantly (a southern African American community 
bonding ritual), the researcher/facilitator began to notice that each minister was also 
trying to prove his superior biblical and theological knowledge. This discourse 
surrounding scriptural knowledge, doctrinal perceptions, and theological inquiry went on 
for approximately two and half hours. At the end of the discussion one of the Baptist 
pastors extended an invitation to the other pastors to come and see his new church. After 
each individual in the group acquiesced, the group members followed the pastor and the 
bishop to the new church. Upon arrival, the ministers toured the one point eight million 
dollar facility and gave what on the surface appeared to be cordial affirmations. This 


journey however turned into a major breakthrough for the group and the 
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researcher/facilitator. As the ministers sat in the sanctuary and began to compare their 
ministries, one minister shouted out, “you know I’m happy for you but I feel like a 
failure. I’m tired of trying to help people who don’t want to be helped.” Another minister 
said, you know, “I’m glad you said that because I think I’m going to be put out of my 
church because of an affair.” One preacher asked, “was it a man or a woman?” The 
Bishop jumped in and said, “Who cares?” The brother is struggling and all you can ask is, 
was it a man or a woman? Brother, I know your struggle because after twenty years of 
pastoring, I think its time for me to retire and start all over again. My wife and I have 
made sacrifice after sacrifice for the church and recently my wife told me she’s tired of 
church folks and doing this church stuff. You wonder if it’s worth it.” 

It was easy for the researcher/facilitator to hear the Bishop’s frustration and pain 
because this researcher/facilitator had recently relinquished the pulpit ministry over 
similar struggles and frustrations. One contemplates the value and direction of their life 
and asks, “Is this all ’m worth and where is my life going?” What both the 
researcher/facilitator and Bishop were confronting was a sense of failure and regret. The 
real issue that came to the forefront was that of male pride and a sense of insignificance 
being intensified when they visited the new facility. The journey to see the pastor's new 
church required each man to take inventory of their sense of calling, worth and identity. 
It was at this point that researcher/facilitator knew that the next session and those 
following would not be the same. 

The pastor’s focus group will afford the researcher/facilitator an opportunity to 
examine the pressures, frustrations, male bonding rituals, and interaction techniques 


utilized or not utilized by diverse African American male pastors. Because these 
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individuals were separated from the mainstream and wider male community, it was 
helpful, both personally and professionally, to examine and explore the dynamics 
exemplified by these individuals as they dealt with diverse vocational and personal 


challenges, situations, and stressors. 


The Men of GCOR 


God's City of Refuge Christian Church (Disciples of Christ) a predominantly 
African American church located on the southwest side of Atlanta, Georgia is an eight- 
year-old ministry that began out of the frustration of a pastor and several individuals with 
the control and direction of a Methodist Episcopal system. Mostly comprised of single 
mothers and economically challenged families, this ministry, presently renting a street 
theater and dance auditorium, has a membership of approximately one hundred and 
seventy-five members. The church, which has revenue of approximately three hundred 
and twenty five thousand dollars a year, has as its mission statement, “to a create a 
community of faith that focuses on healing and restoration by equipping individuals with 
the tools necessary to articulate and comprehend their faith in a relevant and meaningful 
manner.”° 

Although this ministry grew rapidly in its initial stage and outgrew a starter 
church that was located on the southwest side of Atlanta in the historic West end, the 
church is presently struggling to maintain its existence. Averaging a regular attendance of 
seventy-five to ninety individuals in worship, they are still struggling to find a stable 


home. This ministry, that at one time experienced a worship attendance of approximately 


2 “United in Service,” http//www.gcor.org: Internet (accessed January 12, 2007). 
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two hundred individuals, outgrew its starter church when they attracted approximately 
one hundred sixty adults, fifty-seven youth, and thirty children on a consistent basis. The 
facility, which could not accommodate the capacity, required the leadership to consider 
selling the church and finding a new place to worship and fellowship. 

What became apparent after sitting with the men's group was the fact that the 
pastor made the decision to move the congregation after the congregation voted to seek a 
new home. Although the congregation and the leadership voted to pursue a new church, it 
appeared that they became stuck in the decision-making process after a congregation 
interested in purchasing their facility attempted on three occasions to purchase the 
facility. Although they approached the closing on three separate occasions, the pastor and 
the chairman of the board of elders decided to rent out the facility to the interested 
congregation and rent a Nazarene Church that was for sale in the Marietta area of Atlanta 
as a new place to worship. This facility, which had space for a day care, a Christian 
academy, a gym, and numerous rooms to accommodate counseling and education, proved 
to be a challenge to the congregation because of distance. Many members chose to find 
new places to worship. However, because of the pastor’s charisma and teaching ability, 
the church drew new members. 

The church however, experiencing transitional tension, found itself unable to 
economically maintain the Marietta facility and had to move three additional times to 
different locations in an effort to stabilize the ministry. These moves, although necessary, 
were painful and costly. The church’s instability and search for a place to worship and 
enact its ministry has resulted in a constant influx and exodus of members and 


inconsistence in attendance. The men in the church, since the initial move by the pastor, 
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have struggled with the leadership of the pastor and the uncertainty of the church's 


direction and future. Only three men remain from the initial inception of the church and 
only one male from that group is active in the men's ministry and the leadership core of 
the church. 

The ministry to men at GCOR is entitled, The Spirit of David, and is open to all 
males ages 18-100. It has as its ministry objective, “to establish a safe environment for 
men to engage and interact with one another while strengthening them intellectually and 
spiritually in their understanding of being a Christian and a man.”° Although it is open to 
men in the church ages 18-100, only nine faithful men ranging in ages from 30-57 out of 
thirty-five men-in the congregation decided to participate in the Saturday gathering for 
fellowship and conversation. 

Historically, the church has experienced mixed results of success and failure as it 
pertains to the men's fellowship. Early in the ministry the men were meeting regularly 
and gathered to fellowship around numerous sporting events. Recently, however, the men 
ministry has struggled to gather and the attraction of the Super Bowl and Final Four even 
failed to attract these men. The pastor and the coordinator of the men's ministry have both 
become extremely frustrated with the men and have reached a point of resigning. 

The objective established by the research/facilitator was to ascertain the reason 
behind the difficulties this male fellowship was experiencing and explore whether the 
project parameters might assist this group in fulfilling its mission, vision, and objective. 


The information gained in this group assisted the researcher/facilitator immensely. 


° Thid. 
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Faith Journey: Partnership in Parish Ministry Formation 


In 1989 under the direction of Professors Anne Streaty and Edward Wimberly, the 
Interdenominational Theological Center, with the financial support of the Lily 
Foundation, initiated a mentoring program for students engaged in or interested in 
pursuing parish ministry. The purpose of the program is to foster youth and young adults’ 
vision of pastoral ministry and their movement toward ministry preparation through 
developing knowledge, attitudes, and practices conducive to excellent ministry. 

The program seeks to accomplish a purpose of nurture, support and guidance at 
the beginning of an individual's journey and at pivotal ages/stages along the way to 
ensure a vocational commitment to parish ministry and enhance black leadership in the 
black church. 

The researcher/facilitator in January 2007 was asked by two students and the 
facilitators of the Faith Journey program to be a mentor. The researcher/facilitator was 
assigned to African American males as mentees. These males, one from New York, age 
thirty, and one from Atlanta, age forty. Both had a previous relationship with the 
researcher/facilitator. The male mentees had previously taken courses from the 
researcher/facilitator while at Beulah and had exemplified differing levels of academic 
proficiency and inconsistency. This inconsistency and lack of drive was a concern for the 
researcher/facilitator. 

During the initial encounter between the research/facilitator and the mentees, the 
researcher/facilitator discussed the program requirements, concerns about the mentees 
previous level of inconsistency, questions pertaining to the mentees’ interest in and 


dedication to the program standards, and finally their background history. Although the 
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researcher/facilitator had questions and reservations about engaging in the relational 
endeavor, this encounter proved beneficial, both from a professional and personal 
standpoint. 

Although the mentoring program was slated for scheduled quarterly sessions 
between the mentors and a weekly encounter with the mentees for a year, this research 
information and data was collected over a six-month period. Both of the 
research/facilitator’s mentees exemplified a high level of engagement and connected with 
the researcher/facilitator in a personal and healthy manner. The relationship that was 
forged assisted the researcher/facilitator in understanding the tenets necessary for forging 
and forming interpersonal relationships between men on the sacred level. This forming 
and shaping in this relating was both spiritually and emotionally painful, draining, 
enlightening, and rewarding. 

The researcher/facilitator cannot take any credit, however, for the high level of 
engagement. The mentees appeared to have entered the program with a clear agenda. 
Both mentees were struggling with their calling, direction, seminary requirements, and 
several personal milestones in their lives. These situations and challenges provided the 


impetus for their level of interaction with the researcher/facilitator. 


’ 


CHAPTER TWO 


A LITERARY ANALYSIS OF TRADITIONAL AND POST-MODERN 
PERCEPTIONS OF MALENESS AND MANHOOD 


The Spirit of A Man 


In Chapter Two, the researcher/facilitator will discuss the essence of the 
challenges and problems that the project attempts to address. The researcher/facilitator, 
utilizing a practical theological approach, will attempt to explore the historical and 
psycho-social issues that influence the spiritual formation and development of the self 
within the African American community. Within this chapter, the researcher/facilitator 
utilizes a narrative writing style to examine the psyche of the African American men in 
the diverse groups and contrast the present dilemmas that these men face alone with those 
of their ancestors and Euro-American males. 

Several of the main questions facing African American men in the twenty-first 
century stem from an inability to answer questions that pertain to their sense of identity, 
value, personhood and worth. Because Euro-American men have always stood as the 
standard for maleness and since African American men have historically been labeled as 
violent beasts who are only good for physical activity, questions such as “Who am I as a 
human being, a man, and an African American” must be addressed and answered by 


African American men for themselves. 
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A subsequent question that must also be answered by males in their journey 
toward manhood is “What does it mean to be a man?” Because the majority of western 
culture equates personhood, value, and worth with capitalistic and hedonistic 
achievement and acquisition, most men wrestle with internal issues of success and 
failure, significance or relevancy by external forces. It is the essence of these questions 
which cut to the very core of a male individual’s way of knowing his “self.” 

Because the questions surrounding manhood and maleness are informed by 
cultural idioms and perceptions, his way of knowing is constantly transitioning and 
shifting. Not only is the man’s understanding of self shifting and transitioning but the 
expectations and responsibilities ascribed to him by his family members and surrounding 
community are transitioning and shifting. It is the constant shifting and transitioning in 
gender roles, expectations, and responsibilities combined with those required 
vocationally and communally that led to confusion and a separation from self. Most men 
state that the shifts change so drastically that it becomes almost impossible to ascertain 
one's place within the culture and community. 

If one talks to most men in today’s society, particularly African American men, 
they will hear from those men that it is almost impossible to articulate a meaning for 
maleness and manhood. In one aspect, he is expected to be a provider, protector, king, 
and/or lover and then in another aspect he is expected to honor, respect, and cherish the 
independence, liberty, and autonomy of his spouse and children. He is to be the bread- 
winner and provider in one house, a partner or collaborator in another house and the 
support for and of his spouse in another house. He is to be a protector in one relationship, 


a warrior or thug in another relationship, and a man who respects the boundaries and 
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liberties of everyone in the house in another one. He is to be a disciplinarian in one 
house, a psychologist in another house, and a mind-reader in another house. 

The diversity of roles, images and understandings of what it means to be a.man 
has left many men frustrated and angry. Because men see so many different expressions 
of maleness and manhood exhibited in this western culture during their developmental 
years and because many men do not have a clear object or role model to pattern their 
lives or behavior, it becomes difficult to ascertain a healthy understanding of self. This 
lack of a object or role model is not only a “source of pain for men but is also what 
Richard Rohr and others have called the ‘fathers-womb’; that is, many men today have 
never had a positive and life-affirming relationship with their fathers (or with uncles or 
other father figures). This has deprived them of healthy masculine energy and role 
models.” 

Self psychologist Heinz Kohut discusses the significance of an object to identify 
with as essential in the shaping of the self by stating, “from our early relationships with 
caretakers, we formed mental images, called internal objects that interact within us and 
when we become adults we react to other people based in large part on how much those 
people resemble these internal objects rather than on the real characteristics of the 
people.” 

The absence of the male object in the family or extended family, both physically 
and/or emotionally, can diminish the understanding and development of the self in a 
young male. What is more damaging is the identification of a self-destructive male object 


informing and imprinting the self of a young man. It is as Nichols and Schwartz says, 


' Michael P. Nichols, and Richard C. Schwartz, Family Therapy: Concepts and Methods, Second 
Edition (Needham Heights, Massachusetts: Allyn and Bacon, 1991), 158. 
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“we relate to people in the present partly on the basis of expectations formed by early 
experience.”* The result of this identification leads to a perpetuation of self-destructive 
behavior that is rooted in internal pain and confusion. It is this internal confusion of the 
self that forces most men to wrestle with a multitude of personalities that emanate out of 
the darkness and echoes of informed and imprinted objects of the self. The struggle, 
therefore, becomes a wrestling between the hope to manifest the idealized self and the 
voices from the past which say, “Men are too aggressive, Too soft, Too insensitive, Too 
macho, Too power-mad, Too much like little boys, Too wimpy, Too violent, Too 
obsessed with sex, Too detached to care, Too busy, Too rational, Too lost to lead, Too 
dead to feel; exactly what we are supposed to become is not clear.”* 

As if the internal voices, images, pain and struggle were not enough, most men 
experience the pain that rises out of the criticism that men receive from diverse 
academicians, columnists, society critics and writers who believe that men and their thirst 
for power and dominance are the source of all the problems within society and the world. 
Catholic Priest and scholar Martin Pable, engaging men in a therapeutic setting, found 
that, “Men sometime feel they are being blamed for everything that is wrong in the 
world: wars, inflation, crime and violence, domestic abuse, soaring divorce rates, 
illegitimacy, abandoned children, environmental pollution.”* 

This perception almost becomes deafening when you combine these feelings with 


the historic image that is ascribed to African American men by the predominant culture. 


? Ibid. 


> Martin Pable, The Quest For The Male Soul: In Search Of Something More (Notre Dame, 
Indiana: Ave Maria Press, 1996), 11. 
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Historically, the African American male has been depicted as lazy, violent, sex crazed 
animals who do not care for anyone or anything but himself. Even many African 
American women, producers, writers, actors, and celebrity figures see African American 
men as the single most detrimental factor to plague the African American community. 

In her work, Ain’t 1A Woman, author Gloria Watkins, who uses the pen name of 
her grandmother, bell hooks, argues that sexist historians have painted a false picture of 
the impact that slavery had on the consciousness of the African American male. hooks 
argues that the white slaver “did not emasculate or hinder the African American male 


295) 


from assuming his patriarchal status”” but rather “exploited his masculinity and 


communal role in order to maximize the profit on the slaver’s investment.”° 

Although this researcher/facilitator believes bell hooks’ work is an extremely 
important tool in the fight against misogynistic and patriarchal perceptions within the 
African American church and community, it does convey the perception that there was a 
disparity in the level of oppression that African American men and women endured and 
for the most part women endured a greater level of oppression. It is this perception, in the 
researcher/facilitator's estimation, which causes a disparity in the relationship and ability 
of African American men and African American women to interact with one another. 

Statistics presently suggest that there is a tremendous disconnectedness occurring 


between African American men and women. Orlando Patterson in a comprehensive 


research project on this issue contended that “Afro-Americans are the most unpartnered 


5 bell hooks, Ain't LA Woman; Black Women and Feminism (Boston, Massachusetts: South End 
Press, 1981), 20. 
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»7 Patterson went 


and isolated group of people in America and quite possibly the world. 
on to say that because many African American men have observed African American 
women succeeding and achieving in society at a higher rate, there has arisen a feeling of 
hostility and animosity between African American males and females. This polarity 
between African American men and women has been intensified because society 
consistently depicts the African American male as insignificant, fearful, non-caring, 
callous, self-agerandizing and dangerous. 

As the researcher/facilitator supplemented the male spirituality work with some 
excerpts from hooks’ work, the researcher/facilitator observed the men exemplifying 
signs of uneasiness and anger. As the men and the researcher/facilitator engaged each 
other around the necessity of these Christian men to acknowledge and take responsibility 
for many sexist perceptions and abuses, they also expressed frustration around issues of 
competition between men and women and the conception that African American men are 
indifferent to the pain and suffering of the wife, children or community. As the men and 
the researcher/facilitator discussed the excerpts, one older man, in very animated terms, 
expressed his frustration and anger over women trying to tell people how men feel as 
they confront racism and attacks on their masculinity and maleness. 

As the men and the researcher/facilitator from the different groups engaged each 
other around the issue of cultural perceptions of African American maleness and 
masculinity, it became apparent to all of us that society has consistently advanced the 


argument that African American men are not only insignificant and irrelevant within the 


7 Homer U. Ashby, Jr., Our Home Is Over Jordan: A Black Pastoral Theology (St. Louis, 
Missouri: Chalice Press, 2003), 105. See also Orlando Patterson, Rituals of Blood: Consequences of 
Slavery in Two American Centuries (Washington, DC: Counterpoint, 1998), 4. 
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family structure and/or community but also should be seen as a non-human entity. This 
argument was even advanced in hooks work in which she argued, “it is likely that the 
black male slave, who’s first instincts were toward self-preservation, did not feel 
demoralized or dehumanized because his women were being raped because most black 
males stood quietly by as white masters sexually assaulted and victimized black women 
and girls.”® 

The groups, after hearing this excerpt, became incensed and discussed the pain 
and frustration they felt around the fact that an African American author and scholar 
depicted of African American men as insensitive, non-caring, cowardly animals who 
were too dumb and inconsiderate to care about the women, children, and community that 
shared his fate. 

As the men and the researcher/facilitator discussed hooks’ brutal critique of the 
African American male slave as non-caring, inconsiderate, cowardly, and inhuman, our 
conversation turned toward a similar perception of African American masculinity as 
found in the recent movie, Crash. In the movie Crash, a successful African American 
male is seen struggling with the tension that arises out of living and prospering in a Euro- 
American world and maintaining his African heritage. The character played by Terrance 
Howard endures a situation on his job where his producer demands that he direct a sitcom 
which depicts African American Americans in a dehumanized and stereotypical manner. 
Howard’s character acquiesces to the producer’s demands and directs the sitcom in a 
manner which depicts African Americans as lazy, ignorant, and sex crazed animals that 


are destined for failure. Howard’s character receives an award for his directing, attends 


® hooks, Ain't 1A Woman, 35. 
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a banquet celebrating the success of the show, and afterwards is stopped by a Los 
Angeles police officer for no apparent reason. Although Howard’s character and wife 
appear to be successful and affluent, they experience the reality of what it means to be 
African American in a Euro-American dominated society. 

The movie captures the powerlessness that many African American men 
experience within a hostile and antagonistic society. In one of the most powerful scenes 
in the movie, the wife of the seemingly successful director verbally attacks the officer 
and is sexually violated by the officer who fingers her vagina in the presence of her 
husband. After the incident, the wife attacks his masculinity and maleness by, like hooks, 
talking about his inability or desire to protect her. As Terrance Howard’s character stated, 
“what was I suppose to do; I asked you to stop talking but you kept on and if I had done 
anything we would not be having this conversation.”” 

bell hooks’ work and the movie Crash depict the feeling of powerlessness that 
most African American men feel in this society. If African American men exemplify their 
anger, rage, or frustration, they run the risk of being fired, incarcerated or killed. If they 
don’t show their anger, rage or frustration in order to keep their jobs, provide for their 
families, or calm volatile situations, they risk being considered weak, effeminate or non- 
caring. 

The African American men in the group assisted the researcher/facilitator in re- 
thinking many of the lessons that he learned from his father. As the group discussed their 
sense of anger and frustration around their sense of powerlessness, the 


researcher/facilitator decided to interject a story about an incident in which the 


° Paul Haggis and Bobby Moresco, Crash (Santa Monica, California: Lions Gate Films), May 6, 
2005. 
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researcher/facilitator’s father, a businessman, in the presence of the researcher/facilitator, 
endured being humiliated and ridiculed by a Euro-American client. 

The account drew many amen’s and favorable responses because each male in the 
group had experienced the internal tension and struggle that arises out of desiring to 
physically or verbally retaliate against an individual along with the need to remain silent 
and composed in order to provide for one's family. It is this tension, as one group 
member stated, that causes heart attacks, high blood pressure, and the need for a good 
stiff drink. 

As the conversation within the groups continued, it became apparent that the 
issue surrounding the depiction of African American males stirred something deep within 
these men. As they discussed hooks’ excerpts and the movie Crash, they quickly jumped 
to the more recent work and movie by author Toni Morrison, Waiting to Exhale, in which 
she depicts the majority of her male characters as womanizing trifling clowns who were 
self-absorbed with their own ego and desires. Morrison went so far as to depict African 
American men as still infatuated with the idolized white woman, sexually inadequate, 
emotionally infantile and detached, and a waste of a woman's time. 

Even in today’s so-called liberal culture, African American men are portrayed 
throughout the media by both African and Euro-American producers, playwrites, authors, 
actors and artists as sex-obsessed criminals whose only claim to fame is being a dead beat 
dad, ex-con, want-to-be-rapper or athlete who drinks, get high, and donates sperm. 
Rappers use lyrics in their songs that glamorize the ideal African American male as a 


pimp, hustler, drug dealer or criminal while the Academy Awards, the nation's highest 
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honor for an actor, honored Denzel Washington for portraying a crooked degenerate 
policeman. 

Because of all the negative images and stereotypes, even those proclaimed from 
pulpits, it becomes almost impossible to carry the weight of all of these images, 
perceptions and expectations ascribed to men. Even when the media does depict the 
African American male as intelligent and successful, he may be considered by those in 
his culture and family as a sell-out or someone who wants to be white. If the African 
American man is struggling to find a job, his purpose, or idealized vocation and does not 
move as fast as the community or society says he should, then he’s seen a lazy good for 
nothing buster. If he takes a low-wage job or pursues his dreams, he’s considered 
irresponsible or a failure. If he shows affection to his children or particularly his son or 
another male child, he’s either a child molester or a down-low brother. If he tries to spend 
time with his family, then he’s not aggressive and if he dedicates his time to his career, 
he’s uncaring and/or not emotionally supportive to his family. If he makes decisions for 
his family, he’s domineering and abusive and if he waits to include his wife in the 
decision-making process, he’s considered inept and not the leader or priest of his house. 

This struggle to self actualize really becomes confusing when African American 
men hear preachers, church folks, the news media and social critics all blame societal ills 
on his absence and negligence. On one hand he hears songs that proclaim his irrelevancy: 
Papa was a rolling stone, He’s Just my Baby’s Daddy, Scrubs, Like a boy, You Better 
Call Tyrone, and Irreplaceable and on the other hand, when he goes to church he hears 
messages that say that all the problems in the world are occurring because he is not in his 


God-ordained position as Priest, Protector, Provider, and Prophet in the family, home and 
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community. What is an African American male to do when everyone looks at him as a 
failure, criminal, con artist and charlatan? 

Pable, sitting with men in a group setting, found in his research that many men 
experienced the heartache and pain that came with the fact that “many men have to admit 
that the criticism they receive from feminist, women, societal critics, and the predominant 
culture is valid to a great extent and that it does not help them to feel good about 
themselves as men,”’° 

The essence of this male pain, prevalent within the Aftican American community, 
arises out of an internal struggle for the self to make sense of his worth, personhood, and 
place in the world and larger society. The essence of God’s presence or what is perceived 
as a lack of presence within the confines of the totality of life in a relevant and tangible 


manner is many times seen as irrelevant because of the absence of the church and the 


image of maleness found in the church. 
The Spirituality of Men 


What is spirituality and how does this understanding influence the development 
and shaping of the African American male’s perception of the self? The 
researcher/facilitator understands spirituality in the terms and perceptions utilized by 
Gayraud Wilmore’s in the work, Pragmatic Spirituality. The essence of this perception 
argues that pragmatic spirituality “is the street level-plain and profoundly sensible 
spirituality that emphasizes its interest in practical or human considerations and 


consequences and focuses religion on the nitty-gritty problems and purposes of daily 


° Martin Pable, The Quest For The Male Soul: In Search Of Something More (Notre Dame, 
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life.”"' This theologically means that God/the Holy/Divine, Yeshua, the Holy Spirit, and 
the communities of faith are all seen as inter-connected and interwoven in a struggle for 
liberation, justice, and truth. The problem with this concept is that in many circles the 
Christian image of God/the Holy/Divine, is seen as a Euro-American technique for 
making men effeminate, docile, and controllable. The church, in this understanding, is 
seen a carry-over from the slave plantation with the preacher as the “nigger driver” and 
the congregation as “the house niggers.” '? Because many preachers have, in many 
men’s mind, personally profited and benefited from the misery of the community, many 
men have no respect for these preachers, nor do they see a need for the God they 
promote. 

Spirituality in this researcher/facilitator’s understanding is “the ability to conjoin 
the sacred and the secular in order to intuitively and charismatically apprehend the 
invisible spirit world with the practical requirements of a visible world, so that the 
individual or community may experience the presence of God and the feeling of personal 
fulfillment.” '° 

The complexity and essence of the researcher/facilitator’s answer becomes clear 
when an individual explores the historic journey of the African American people as they 
attempt to maintain their identity, worth and sense of humanness in a hostile and abusive 


society. Because the ancestors of African American men and women were stolen and sold 


4 Gayraud S.Wilmore, Pragmatic Spirituality: The Christian Faith through an Africentric Lens 
(New York, New York: New York University Press, 2004), 4-5. 
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as chattels into slavery, they endured the de-humanization and loss that are intrinsic to the 
reality of being dispossessed from land, culture, community, and the familiar. 

As these dispossessed and de-humanized human beings endured the horrors of 
having their humanity disavowed, tribal and ancestral rituals dismantled, and family and 
communal systems eradicated, these ingenious human beings began to synthesize a 
means of making sense of their barbarous existence by syncretising the religion of their 
captors with the folk and tribal religion of their ancestors. It is this syncretized 
expression, through rituals, stories, and symbols that connected them with God/the 
Holy/Divine, the spiritual realm, and their ancestors as well as gave meaning to their 
existence as human beings. 

In present day society, this experiential appropriation of faith would require a 
religious coach or community to “take the personal faith, life experiences, life and faith 
of the individual's local community and congregation” ' and assist that individual in 
constructing a theological template that speaks meaningfully to their everyday reality as 
ordinary. 

An article by John Fountain in the Washington Post captured the anger and 
resentment many African American men feel as they view the preacher and the church. 
The article entitled, “No Place for Me: I Still Love God, But I’ve Lost Faith in the Black 
Church,” discussed the pain and frustration of men who once embraced the African 
American Church but now feel disconnected from its vision, mission, and message. 
Fountain stated in the article, “Somewhere along the way, for us, for me, the church—the 


collective of black churches of the Christian faith, regardless of the denomination—lost 
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its meaning, its relevance. It seems to have no discernible message for what ails the21st 
century black male soul.” 

As the researcher/facilitator sat with the pastors, the men’s group and the two 
African males seeking mentorship, the researcher/facilitator began to ask questions about 
the significance and importance of God/the Holy/the Divine in their lives. The 
researcher/facilitator asked if they felt the presence of God/the Holy/the Divine in their 
lives during worship, at home, on their jobs and in their relationships. The response that 
the researcher/facilitator received was cordial and traditionally scripted, but when the 
researcher/facilitator pressed to flush out the meanings behind their polite rhetoric, it 
became apparent that many of these individuals were not sure which Gods/the Haly/ the 
Divines they served or when, where, and how this presence should manifest itself. As the 
men and the researcher/facilitator sat together, we decided to explore five aspects of male 
development and masculine formation found in the Hebraic culture. These aspects of 
male training entailed exploring the roles of masculinity found in atonement, marriage, 
vocational, religious understanding, and ancestral and communal responsibility. The 
diverse male groups, in order to examine and discuss the spiritual issues and concerns 
associated with manhood and maleness, agreed to read three books and view three videos 
over a twelve-week period. The books that were examined and discussed were entitled, 
Becoming Dad: Black Men And The Journey To Fatherhood, Adam Where Are You, and 
The Quest For The Male Soul; The Search for Something More. 

A second tool that the researcher/facilitator used to initiate discussion and 


dialogue within the men’s group was the utilization of videos. The researcher/facilitator 


SJohn W. Fountain, No Place for Me: I Still Love God, But I've Lost Faith in the Black Church 
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and the group agreed to examine and discuss the movies The Bus, In My Father’s Shoes, 
and “A Gathering of Old Men.” It was the researcher/facilitator’s desire to engage the 
group around diverse images and perceptions of masculinity and the male’s story. 

One of the objectives that the researcher/facilitator set for the group was to 
establish a safe environment where men could openly and honestly discuss any issue 
within the group. The group therefore established what the group called “Man Law.” The 
first rule in this law was the mandate that whatever occurred in the group stayed in the 
group and that if any man violated the law the entire group would confront him. A second 
tule in the law stated that the men agreed to perform the reading assignment prior to 
attending the twice-a-month hour-and-a-half sessions. The third rule in the law required 
the men to be consistent and on time. These rules were significant because the 
researcher/facilitator wanted to test the premise promoted by psychologist Na'im Akbar 
who argued that men don’t respond to anything that does not require or demand 
something from them. The group, therefore, signed and enacted this covenantal 
agreement. 

The objective set by the group was to ascertain perceptions surrounding a 
Christian perspective of maleness and manhood. Within the next twelve weeks, the men’s 
and pastors’ groups both explored the scriptures and the books in search of a formula for 
maleness. 

The objective of the researcher/facilitator, however, was somewhat different and 
the researcher/facilitator must confess that the researcher/facilitator guided the group ina 
different direction. Although the men in the group came with their bible and assigned 


readings, the researcher/facilitator constantly introduced supplemental African-centered 
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scholarship to change their western fundamentalist perceptions. Their perceptions, 
formed by what the researcher/facilitator believes to be white western Trinitarian 
Christianity, were constantly challenged in discussion by the Theocentric Neo-platonic 
African theological perceptions of the facilitator. The goal of the researcher/facilitator in 
this process was to invite the men to reinterpret their perceptions and understandings by 
utilizing the lens of diverse African and African American religious conceptions. It was 
my hope that these men, by engaging their embedded theology through the experiences 
and accounts of numerous slave narratives, Jim Crow incidents, Civil Rights exploits, and 
their own encounters with sexism, racism, classism, and homophobia, might construct a 
new understanding of God, Yeshua of Nazareth, and the purpose of humanity. 

One of the first ways of addressing the issue of the spirituality of men was to 
utilize the works, “The Masculine Spirit” and the “Quest for the Male Soul.” Both of 
these works used archetypes and titles for identifying the development and stages of 
manhood. As the men began to discuss the biblical mandates and images defined by the 
Euro-American authors, the researcher/facilitator asked them, “Are these images and 
titles relevant to the reality of an African American man?” 

What was amazing was the manner in which the two groups responded to my 
question. While the men in the fellowship group found my questions inviting, the men in 
the pastor’s group appeared to be in some way offended. The men’s fellowship group in 
their discourse found the archetypes of King, Warrior, Magician, and Lover, “as the 
same labels they had encountered early in their development. One man in the group 


hollered out, “You know these images don’t work for me. It’s not realistic because ’m 
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not a magician, warrior, or King in my house, on the job, or in the community. To be 
honest, my wife runs the household and rations out the sex when she wants. My duties in 
the house have been reduced to being a wallet and to make sure that the money comes 
into the house.” 

As the researcher/facilitator looked around the room, he observed numerous men 
then nodding their heads in affirmation of these statements and others responding 
verbally with groans and amen’s in agreement. Another male then chimed in and said, 
“you know, sometimes I struggle with feeling like the only reason my wife and children 
deal with me is because of my pay-check. I hate my job and I get tired of getting off 
work, going home and only hearing about everyone’s problems. They think I can make 
money appear out of nothing. No matter how hard I work, it’s never enough. I should 
never be tired and I should never be disgusted with the way life is going.” 

The more the researcher/facilitator listened to the men, the more he heard these 
men express their frustration and disgust with fulfilling these external expectations. What 
was amazing, the researcher/facilitator asked them, what image or model really fit their 
situations? Most men stated that these traditional images did not really capture the 
essence of who they, as men, desired or hoped to be. 

The diverse men’s groups began with a traditional understanding of maleness. 
The researcher/facilitator provided the group with the colonial and contemporary role and 
definition of masculinity found in bell hooks’ work. hooks argues that masculinity 


denoted possessing the attributes of strength, virility, vigor, and physical prowess. ‘7 
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After discussing hooks’ definition and enduring the questioning surrounding the 
usage of this writer's perception, the researcher/facilitator supplemented the information 
by incorporating the information found in the Dictionary of Pastoral Care, which argues 
that the traditional image of maleness “emphasizes the arena outside the home and lifts 
up values such as competition, seeking one’s own self-interest, denying the importance of 
feelings and relationships, valuing the market place over the home, talking rather than 
listening, open conflict rather than behind the scene negotiation, self-confidence without 
humility, quick decision making without thoughtful pondering, charisma and dynamism 
rather than long term credibility, struggling for power and achievement, business as an 
end in itself rather than human concern, aggressiveness rather than soft persuasive 
approaches, and external rewards at the expense of inward satisfaction for contributing to 
the good life.” '* 

As the researcher/facilitator thought, the men in both focus groups became 
incensed and irate over the imagery proposed by the Pastoral Care Dictionary on 
traditional models of manhood and maleness. These images were based on Euro- 
American perceptions of maleness and did not capture the African American men’s 
perception of manhood or the intra~psychic struggles these men faced daily. As these men 
articulated, they weren’t worried with career ceilings or vocational accomplishments, but 
rather with questions that stemmed from how they were going to provide for their 
families or how they would protect their children in a hostile world. They discussed their 
fears and concerns about the gentrification that was taking place in many of their 


communities and the dangers their communities and families endured from drug dealers, 


*® Rodney J. Hunter, Dictionary of Pastoral Care and Counseling (Nashville, Tennessee: 
Abingdon Press, 1990), 705. 
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gangs, political favoritism, and what one called, economic gansterism. Subsequently, 
these men talked about their desire to build a life with their mates who worked as many 
hours as they did on their jobs. They didn’t talk about patriarchy, but about the pain, 
disillusionment, and struggles they faced to maintain a home and relationship with 
women that they loved. The question that they kept facing was whether or not this love 
could be maintained in a hectic and uncertain culture. 

As these men discussed their frustrations and pain, the researcher/facilitator began 
to think about the words of Na’im Akbar who said “Human beings must have a sense of 
who they are in order for them to demand their acceptance in the human community and 
that this fundamental ‘self-knowledge’ is the basis for recognizing oneself as uniquely 
human and being recognized by others as human and worthy of human respect.” '° It 
became clear to the researcher/facilitator that these men were struggling at the core with 
what it meant to be human and worthy of respect. They struggled with the fear of failure 
and loss of their families’ and communities’ respect. These men were not wrestling with 
the issues associated with patriarchy or hierarchy, but rather with being significant 
participants in the lives of their wives, children, and communities. 

In order to process the interactions and relational dynamics of the men that 
comprised the diverse fellowship groups and mentoring sessions, the 
researcher/facilitator formed two different male fellowship groups that met in different 
places and times. One of the fellowship groups, which was composed of seven pastors 
from different denominations, met on a weekly basis to process and discusses their 


personal and professional challenges. The second group, which was composed of nine 


1° Na’im Akbar, Know Thyself (Tallahassee, Florida: Mind Production, 1998), 4. 
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men from an inner-city church plant, met twice a month to process the tensions and 
struggles associated with the development and transitioning of church and family 
dynamics. A third setting for processing and interpreting the information developed out 
of two mentoring sessions. What became apparent to the researcher/facilitator was that 
all three groups were in search of a place and a male figure to assist them in processing 
their pain. 

Robert Hicks, a Euro-American Protestant minister in his work, The Masculine 
Journey, argues that there are three sources of pain for men that are derived from the 
dominant culture’s conflicting messages about masculinity. In a handout entitled, “The 
Double Bind of Men,” the author elaborates on the three sources of male pain by 
categorizing them as binds, societal criticism, and failure to mirror an object. The first 
source of male pain can be labeled in five categories, These categories are: 1) The 
Feeling Bind, 2) The Career-Ladder Bind, 3) The Child-Rearing Bind, 4) The Autonomy 
Bind, 5) The Health Bind.” 

When this connection cannot be established or maintained, there arises a break 
within the “self” that manifest itself in either self-destructive behavior or a search for 
purpose and meaning with God/the holy/ the Divine outside of the institutional Christian 


church. 
Defining Africentric, Maleness, and Manhood 


The writer, when discussing an Aftican-centered perspective, is referring to the 


definition articulated by Gayraud Wilmore in which he understands Aftican American 


° Pable, The Quest For The Male Soul, 10-11. 
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history, identity, and personhood, as “the lens that clarifies my perception of what, in this 
world, envelops and conditions me as an African American, or as a descendent of a stolen 
and enslaved people of the continent of Africa, and also as a follower of Jesus Christ.” 2! 

It is this understanding that was instrumental in sustaining, guiding, and nurturing 
a people within a segregated society and empowering them to initiate a call for liberation 
during the Civil Rights period. As the post-civil rights era began, these descendents of 
slaves and oppressed people, because of the lens through which they examined their 
humanity and personhood, began to confront barriers that had historically hindered a 
people from full access to their dignity and God given rights. 

Although the segregated African American community had its influential and 
aristocratic families, the 1980’s and 1990’s saw a new and larger percentage of educated 
middle class African Americans. As these middle class individuals continued to prosper 
and advance within the larger American culture, many of these individuals found it 
necessary to leave the boundaries of the predominately African American communities. 
As a way of feeling successful, many of these individuals rejected their African lineage 
and sought to identify more with their Euro-American counterparts. This meant in many 
instances disavowing their African self or the personhood of their ancestors in order to 
connect with the predominant perceptions of the western Hellenized Euro-centric 
capitalistic culture. 

The danger with this schism is the loss of self and identity as defined by the 
African-centered cosmological perspective. In an African world-view, the self is 


composed of a “spiritual core” (soul), a physical body, a personal mind, a social self and 


* Wilmore, Pragmatic Spirituality, 2. 
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a tribal (ancestral) self.” ** Because these individuals decided to separate themselves from 
their ancestral or tribal self in order to create a new social self, it becomes necessary for 
them to conform to the images and perceptions of the predominate culture and disavow 
the narratives, symbols, stories, and images that historically gave meaning to the self. 

It is this separation from the cumulative tradition of a people that jeopardizes the 
very identity formation of a person and causes that individual to continually search for a 
comfortable and healthy way of being. Cumulative tradition, in this context, is 
understood as “texts of scripture or law, including narratives, myths, prophecies, accounts 
of revelations, and so forth; it may include visual and other kinds of symbols, oral 
traditions, music, dance, ethical teachings, theologies, creeds, rites, liturgies, architecture 
and a host of other elements that invites a person or group to embrace their transcendent 
value and power.” 7 

With the success and advances of the civil rights movement and the emergence of 
anew African American middle class came a desire to separate themselves from the 
traditions, myth, stories and symbols of their ancestors. Once this spiritual separation 
began, there arose a need for the emerging African American middle class, in an effort to 
identify more with the dominant culture's perception of wealth and success, to withdraw 
physically and economically from their communities of origin. 

Because of this exodus, the African American church, family and community 
found itself at a loss and began to struggle with new and unfamiliar issues of manic 


depression, hostility, and genocidal behavior. The African American church and 


2 Nla’im Akbar, Know Thy Seif (Tallahassee, Florida: Mind Productions, 1998), 19. 


3 James W. Fowler, Stages of Faith: The Psychology of Human Development and the Quest for 
Meaning (San Francisco, California: Harper Collins, 1981), 9. 
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community, the stabilizer in the lives of many African Americans, found itself now 

facing the dilemma of following the masses or dying in the streets. Many churches during 
the 1990’s and early 2000’s decided to follow the middle class to suburbia while others 
decided to shift their gospel message from liberation to positivism and prosperity. 
Struggling to survive the issues of economic and physical estrangement and rejection, the 
African American church began to embrace a message that celebrated individuality and 
individual accomplishments. It was this rhetoric that rejected the cumulative wisdom, 
story and history of their ancestors, prophetic thinkers and preachers in the hope of 
embracing a new Aftican American people. The result of this strategy has led to a 
generation of African American people, particularly African Men, who are like the 
Exodus story records; “hen Joseph died, and all his brothers, and that whole 
generation. But the Israelites were fruitful and prolific; they multiplied and grew 
extremely strong, so that the land was filled with them. Now a new King arose over 
Egypt, who did not know Joseph.” * 

Although many African Americans have embraced the hairstyles, language, and 
dress of traditional African people, many have been so westernized that they are 
schizophrenic in their thought and behavior. Many in this generation, like the generation 
that preceded the Egyptian bondage, have forgotten the traditions, stories, myths, and 
symbols that emerged out of the journey and struggles of a people. Because many 
African American churches no longer remember and retell the story and because the 
community perceptions are a thing of the past, many African American churches, 
families and communities in this present day are experiencing a new expression of 


physical, emotional, psychological, and spiritual captivity and bondage. Slavery and 


4 Exodus 1:6-8. 
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bondage, in the estimation of this researcher/facilitator, can only be accomplished if an 
individual or group forgets and/or rejects their stories, myths, truths, and ways of 
identifying in order embrace another group's value system, norms, and ways of being. 
Like the Israelites in the Exodus account, there has arisen a generation of African 
Americans who no longer choose to remember the struggles and journey of an oppressed, 
dispossessed and dehumanized people. The African American community not only has 
endured this transition, but also has experienced within the last ten years the loss of a 
generation of preachers, teachers and leaders who challenged the community to 
remember and experienced the rise of a new cadre of ministers who urge them to forget 
their African American identity. These losses, combined with the initiation of institutions 
and governmental structures that no longer honor or remember the struggles for liberation 
or the covenant instituted between this nation and the earlier generations, has resulted in 
the regression of the African American community. 

This regression and enslavement has intensified as a new generation of inner city 
and, more recently, suburban youths seek direction, guidance, and identity from gangs. 
Because the African American family, church, and community no longer honors, 
understands, values or remembers their ancestral stories, traditions, symbols, and rituals, 
this new generation has begun to seek ways of being through gangs and popular culture. 
The generational schism has resulted in a new generation of men, particularly African 
American men, who see themselves as conveyors of values, stories, traditions, rituals, 
and myths based on media-driven, consumer-oriented “Rap Culture.” 

The identity and spiritual formation of many of the African men in their twenties, 


thirties, and forties has been shaped by this consumer, hedonistic and materialistic 
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society. Although many men are in search of meaning, joy, and happiness in their lives, 
they are inundated with the perceptions and imagery of a pornographic and individualized 
culture. 

The biblical and theological approach of the researcher/facilitator will explore 
the historic and cultural perceptions and images of the priesthood using a socio-historical 
and socio-cultural perspective. 

The way of addressing and responding to these negative images is to explore the 
biblical dynamics of masculinity and maleness as they pertain to the challenges that 
African American men face daily and at different stages of their life. Hicks, although a 
Euro-American, Protestant, middle class minister, gave the group a frame of reference to 
explore in his work, The Masculine Journey. Although Hicks’ definition and uses of the 
Hebrew words are questionable and in some instances erroneous, it did give the focus 
groups a reference point to initiate dialogue around these stages of maleness and 


masculinity.” Hicks, in his work argued that in the Hebrew culture there are six words 


5 The researcher/facilitator using the edited works of G. Johannes and Helmer Riggren, Volumes 
I, I, and IV of The Theological Dictionary of the Old Testament (Grand Rapids, Michigan: William B. 
Eerdmans Publishing, 1980), to critique the terms used by Hicks. Botterweck and Ringgren defined the 
word adama as mankind, man or the proper name, Adam (Genesis 4:25; 5:1-5; 1 Chronicles 1:1). 
Predominantly, this word occurs as a collective singular designating a class (as a man in English), and 
therefore can be translated mankind, or as plural “men.” In the usage of inclusive language, the word is 
translated humankind. The word zakar, zakhar is a noun whose etymology is obscure: we can conjecture 
that the root conception is “to be sharp, pointed.” The evidence of Arabic, dakar, meaning male, and penis 
supports what is in any case the probable conclusion that the basic reference is penis or phallus. The word 
gibbor, means a particularly strong or mighty person who carries out, can carry out, or has carried out great 
deeds, and surpasses others in doing so. It can be interpreted as strong man (Psalm 19:6[5]; cf Judges 
5:31). The word enosh is widely attested along with adam as the earliest representatives of the Semitic 
language groups. Enesu means “to be weak, feeble.” It can be interpreted as Man, men, mankind (masc. 
never with the article). Is often translated mortal or something similar which would agree with the original 
to be weak. The word ish means man, first a term denoting sex used in contrast to ish shah, woman, to 
designate the one who begets (Ecclesiastes 6:3) or a new born male child (Genesis 4:1). Although its 
etymology is uncertain, the root which has been suggested ys, ws, to be strong, cannot be verified. The 
word zaken comes from the noun zagen and is derived from the noun zagan, beard, which is attested with 
the equivalent radicals in most Semitic language. In its basic meaning, therefore, it refers to a man with a 
beard, originally perhaps, an adult in general, In the Old Testament, however, it always refers to an old 
man (once to an old woman) or elders or officials. This information for adama was taken from volume I, 
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that are used to describe six different moments or stages of a man’s spiritual 
development. These life stages are: (1) Adama (“created”); (2) Zakar (“phallic”), (3) 
Gibbor (‘warrior’), (4) Enosh (“wounded”); (5) Ish (“ruler”), (6) Zaken (“gray- 
headed”).”° 

As the different focus groups met, the researcher/facilitator articulated to them 
that the words that he used to describe these stages were for the most part incorrect but 
the premises were accurate as they pertained to understanding one's spiritual journey and 
sense of self. The researcher/facilitator informed the focus groups that the word 

“Adama, ” where we get Adam derives its meaning from the reddish earth or dirt and is 
more understood in academic circles as meaning “humankind.” This would mean the full 
humanity of both male and females and that every human being is created in the image 
of God and due full honor and respect. 

This understanding for the males meant that there was a need to explore the idea 
that human beings did “not derive from ourselves; we receive our existence from the 
creative power of God and because we are not in total control of our lives or our world, 
the issue of the male’s fragility and mortality” 7’ became issues of significance to the 
focus groups and mentees. 

After the focus groups and mentees discussed the issues concerning their 
humanity, the researcher/facilitator initiated a second discussion on the issues pertaining 


to the factors that distinguish males from females. The question had to.be asked, what 


185: zakar from volume IV, 83: gibbor from volume II, 373: enosh from volume I, 345: ish from volume I, 
223: zaken from volume IV, 122. 


a Pable, The Quest For The Male Soul, 21. 


27 Thid. 
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makes males unique and different from women? The answer that was given by men in 
both focus groups and by the mentees dealt with sexuality and sex. The 
researcher/facilitator, therefore, had to examine and explore perceptions dealing with the 
connection between sexuality and spirituality. This discussion focused on how men 
understood “the sexual differentiation of the male and how these males could utilize and 
possesses their phallus as a source of positive sexual energy.””* 

A third issue of male spiritual development evolved out of the desire of the 
researcher/facilitator to explore the males’ desire to conquer and control. As little boys, 
men play sports and games that require a winner and loser. The significance of power, 
control, and testing one’s strength against another male is significant to the development 
of the psyche and spirit of many men. The researcher/facilitator, in an effort to 
understand the significance and importance of the dynamics of power to the spiritual 
formation of men, examined three areas of how men exhibit and express their need for 
“strength, combat, and competition as well as how this expression can be directed toward 
the right kind of goals.””° 

A fourth issue that the researcher/facilitator addressed with the focus groups and 
the mentees dealt with how the men handled their disappointments, disillusionments, and 
personal pains. Most men in the culture have been taught since childhood that men 
should never exhibit pain. Exhibiting pain, in the male psyche, equates to weakness and 


feminine behavior. The researcher/facilitator explored the manner in which most men 


8 Thid. 


?° Ibid. 
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“dealt with the hurt and its subsequent effect on the spiritual development and ability of 
the male to relate interpersonally with his family, spouse, and community.”°° 

A fifth area to be examined in the male's spiritual development was one of the 
most personal areas for the researcher/facilitator. This area of exploration required the 
researcher/facilitator to examine his own perceptions as they pertained to his father and 
his own personal journey. The researcher/facilitator was forced to re-visit a conversation 
with his father during a juvenile period in his life and correlate this event with the 
researcher/facilitator’s desire and decision to leave parish ministry. This stage of 
development also challenged many of the men to re-examine numerous choices and 
decisions in their lives. The stage which provided the focus groups and mentees the most 
challenge dealt with learning to be a “man of maturity who has learned to rule his own 
spirit, is able to exercise authority for the good of the community-family, business, civic 
and ecclesial, and is able to share power and authority without feeling threatened in his 
manhood.”?! 

The sixth and final area of exploration for the focus groups and mentees dealt 
with the issues that pertain to age and viability. Although most of the men in the group 
were in their forties, this issue became a significant one when two of the elderly men 
began to share their personal struggles, questions, and fears as they moved into the 
twilight of their lives. The conversation that occurred assisted the researcher/facilitator 
and many of the younger men to understand the inability of many of their fathers to sit 


with their pain and discuss issues of uncertainty and fear. The elderly men began to share 


*° Ibid. 
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with the group their concerns about being “men full of years and experience and 
questioning whether they still can make contributions to their community by passing on 
a spiritual legacy to family and society.” 

The insights and perceptions shared by the elderly men with the group were 
extremely significant because it afforded the men in the group an opportunity to observe 
the struggles and fears men must face as they journey through different stages of human 
development. As these elderly members of the groups spoke, the men within the group 
were afforded a glimpse into the psyche and soul of men wrestling with their worth and 
viability. 

To truly understand the significance of what these two elderly African American 
men shared in the group, the researcher/facilitator examined the work of James Fowler 
who traces human development and the stages of faith through six stages of 
development. 

By examining these stages of development through the lens of the experiences and 
journeys of African American men, it should be possible for African American men to 
envision the pain and struggle that they experience as they search for meaning and 
purpose within their lives. The pain that is prevalent within the African American 
community and male soul/psyche, in the estimation of the researcher/facilitator, stems 


from an external source defining the essence of what it means to be African American 


32 Ihid. 


33 James W. Fowler, Stages of Faith: The Psychology of Human Development and the Quest for 
Meaning (San Francisco, California: Harper Collins, 1981), 113. Fowler argues that there are six stages of 
human development. These stages are:(1) Undifferentiated self (Infancy)-Intuitive to Projective Stage 
(arly Childhood); (2) Mythic-Literal Faith (School Years); (3) Synthetic-Conventional Faith 
(Adolescence); (4) Individuative-Reflective Faith (Young Adulthood); (5) Conjunctive Faith (Mid-life and 
Beyond) and (6) Universalizing Faith. 
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and male. The violence and disconnect from the self arises out of the fact that many 
African American men try diligently to embody the images of what it means to be 
successful and American according to Euro-American standards. Once these men found 
themselves wrestling with a multiplicity of voices, expectations, and images, they 
became angry, bitter, and hostile because they realized that the impetus for their feelings 
originated outside of the “self.” It is these conflicting messages that result in a separation 
from God and self and leads to self-destructive behavior and internal pain. It is this break 
with the “self,” in the estimation of the researcher/facilitator, that journalist, John W. 
Fountain discusses in his article, “No Place for Me: I Still Love God, But I've Lost Faith 
in the Black Church.” 

Fountain, a licensed minister and grandson of a pastor, who is familiar with 
church rhetoric, aesthetics, and idioms, discusses his feelings and discontentment with 
church and the reasons why he no longer attends church services. Fountain discussed his 
historical journey with the church and his familiarity with the diverse expressions of the 
spiritual manifestation of gifts and, although he found himself feeling isolated from the 
church, he affirmed that he still loved God. 

The question that had to be asked was why did this man, who had felt so 
connected to God through the church now, feel disconnected from the church but not 
disconnected from God/the Holy/Divine?** Another question that the article inspired 
stemmed from the perception that a man might be able to maintain his spiritual 
connection with God/the Holy/Divine without the church. The subsequent questions dealt 


with what that connection might look like and how that connection might feel. 


34 Fountain, “No Place for Me,” 1. 
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As the men began to wrestle with this connection, several men in the group began 
to discuss the struggles they were experiencing around the fact of bringing their families 
to a male pastor for instruction and guidance. One young man in particular, a college 
graduate who is employed in a middle class industry, discussed fis feelings and sense of 
pain surrounding his inability to guide his family spiritually and ethically and their 
reliance on another man for that direction. 

Many of the men in the group, after this disclosure, began to discuss their own 
sense of inadequacy and the reliance on another man to guide their families. The issue of 
power, trust, and a sense of inadequacy arose within the group as the men searched for 
their place as the spiritual priests and leaders in the lives of their spouses and children. 

Each man discussed his struggle with having to rely on another man to spiritually 
feed his family and the man himself. This perspective of power caused the 
researcher/facilitator to re-think the perception associated with the Alpha male struggle. 

After examining the vocational image of the male as spiritual leader and priest in 
his family and community, it will become necessary to address the image of the male 
within the context of the family and the community. This will entail discussing the 
importance of the male's understanding of his role in the struggle for justice and 


economic viability within the family and community. 
The Confrontation 


One manner in which the researcher/facilitator addressed the issue of men 
empowering each other arose out of the perception that many African American men 


claim power after another man confronts them. The issues pertaining to power dynamics 
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among men has historically been transmitted through rituals such as playing the dozens,°* 
sporting competitions, dog-fighting, gambling, and fighting one another or other groups. 

Although the researcher/facilitator focused a great deal of this project exploring 
the attributes and struggles of the biblical character known as Esau, several situations that 
occurred within the group context as the men engaged each other caused the 
researcher/facilitator to explore the significance and power of confrontation as conveyed 
in of the episode of Laban and Jacob. It is within the context of confrontation and 
challenge that clarity and understanding occurs between the men. It is because of the 
confrontation that clear boundaries are established. The researcher/facilitator therefore 
invited the men to engage and challenge one another in a tense and confrontational 
manner. 

The researcher/facilitator, after examining the scholarly argument that Isaac did 
not father Jacob or Esau, and that he failed to challenge or confront Esau in his spiritual 
infidelity, led the researcher/facilitator to initiate conversations that would stimulate 
confrontation in the groups and sessions. 

As the men finally began to challenge each other through intense and sometimes 
verbally explosive dialogue, it became apparent to me that these men were delving into 
what Sam Keen described as the pilgrimage into the self. Keen, discussing the journey 
that each man must take in order to encounter the authentic, states, “The Soulful Quest is 


a pilgrimage into the depths of the self and it is when we leave the sunlit world of easy 


35 an oral game within the African American community that reflects the attributes of a quick wit 
and the ability of rhetorical discourse that overcomes your opponent. 
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roles and prefabricated tokens of masculinity, penetrate the character armor, get beneath 
the personality and plunge into the chaos and pain of the old ‘masculine self.’ ”*° 

As the researcher/facilitator intensely observed each man with passion and vigor 
engage the other, the researcher/facilitator found himself putting down his writing pad, 
sitting forward in his seat, and being drawn into the discourse. The researcher/facilitator 
began to wonder to himself whether this would finally be the day that they stop being 
cordial and polite and move toward community. As each male in the group passionately 
shared his position, it became apparent that this group was finally learning how to bless 
each other by trusting one another with their pains, rages and frustrations, It was after this 
session, one in which the men hung around for approximately two additional hours, that 


each man shared with the others his sense of wisdom, respect, and genuine concern. 


28 Oliva, The Masculine Spirit, 24-25. See also Sam Keen, Fire in the Belly: On Being a Man 
(New York, New York: Bantam Books, 1991), 127-128. 


CHAPTER THREE 


A BIBLICAL EXAMINATION OF THE ESAU-JACOB CYCLE AND THE 
PARABLE OF THE PRODIGAL SON 


Because the researcher/facilitator was interested in exploring the relational 
dynamics exemplified by men within the biblical text of the Hebrew Bible/Old Testament 
and the New Testament, the researcher/facilitator, in this chapter examines the 
interrelation dynamics exemplified by African American men within a group context and 
within two mentoring relationships. This examination led the researcher/facilitator to 
correlate the dynamics within the group with those found in the male to male relational 
dynamics depicted by the writers of the Esau-Jacob narrative cycle and the parable of the 
prodigal son in order to ascertain the effect that blessings and non-blessings can have on 
the relations between African American men. 

It is the New Testament scholar, Kenneth Bailey, who by approaching the 
scriptures from a Middle Eastern cultural perspective, states “after delivering numerous 
lectures I became aware that there were fifty-one points of comparison and contrast 
between the story of Jacob in Genesis 27:1-36:8 and the parable of the prodigal son.” - 
These comparison and contrast points were utilized by the researcher/facilitator to 


explore, from a pastoral care perspective, the biblical tensions and cultural norms that 


' Kenneth E. Bailey, The Cross and the Prodigal: Luke 15 Through the Eyes of Middle Eastern 
Peasants (Downers Grove, Illinois: Intervarsity Press, 2005), 13. 
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surround male interaction and bonding rituals as a means of examining how males extend 


or fail to extend blessing to other males. 

After analyzing the New Testament parable, culturally and philosophically, 

Bailey states, “in constructing the great parable of the two lost sons, Jesus was clearly re- 
writing the primary story that gave Israel its name and its identity.”” The 
researcher/facilitator in an effort to examine and explore the impact and influence African 
American men can have on the spiritual formation and development of other African 
American men utilized the Esau-Jacob narrative cycle and the Parable of the Prodigal 
Son to analyze the biblical tenets of masculinity, maleness, and male interrelations found 
within the Hebrew Bible/Old Testament and New Testament. The objective of this 
approach was to assist African American men in developing tools and techniques capable 
of establishing interpersonal relationships between one another and for re-defining and 
re-writing their perception of the masculine and male identity. 

The hypothesis advanced by the researcher/facilitator is one which argues that, by 
assisting African American men to engage and challenge one another in intimate and 
interpersonal discourse, they become capable of interacting with their families and 
communities in a healthier manner. It is the perception of this researcher/facilitator that 
men who interact with other men in a safe environment on issues that are pertinent to 
everyday life, culturally, spiritually, and psychologically, not only benefit their family, 
religious and larger communities, but also have the potential of assisting these men in 


developing a healthier perception of the self. It is this potential for a healthier perception 


? Tid. 
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of the self that drives this project. The researcher/facilitator believes that this self 


actualization can occur when men wrestle with one another to develop a new male 
perception of self, identity, purpose, and self-worth. 

The researcher/facilitator, therefore, explored the biblical accounts of the Esau- 
Jacob narrative cycle and the Parable of the Prodigal Son as a means of examining the 
dynamics of men in search of their fathers’ blessings. By utilizing diverse higher 
criticism methodologies to approach the selected texts, the researcher/facilitator 
attempted to correlate the behavior and interactions that the researcher/facilitator 
observed during the diverse men’s group and mentee sessions with those depicted by the 
writers of the Hebrew Bible/Old Testament and New Testament accounts. 

Using the biblical narratives of the Esau-Jacob cycle in the Genesis account and 
the Lukan version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son, the researcher/facilitator analyzed 
and interpreted the tensions, struggles, and interactions of the biblical characters. Once 
these characteristics were identified, the researcher/facilitator attempted to interpret the 
interactions exemplified by the males within the groups and mentoring sessions using the 
information garnered from the biblical text as a diagnostic tool. Within the confines of 
this chapter, the reader should gain insight into biblical tenets of the male to male 
interaction found within the selected texts as well as the tension and struggle of African 
American men engaging each other within a group context and the perceptions and 


interpretations of the researcher/facilitator. 
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A General Overview of the stories of Esau and Jacob 


A casual reading of the Esau-Jacob narrative account reveals the challenges and 
struggles associated with the identified patriarchal and matriarchal family maintaining 
and manifesting the initial covenantal agreement that were entered into between God/the 
Holy/Divine and Abraham and Sarah. 

In the Genesis account, the biblical writer invites the reader to encounter the 
struggles of the biblical characters known as Isaac, Rebekah, Esau, and Jacob. As in most 
heroic epics, the parents, Isaac and Rebekah; experience difficulty in conceiving a child, 
particularly a male heir, who will perpetuate the ancestral promise. 

In this biblical account, the writer captures the struggle of the patriarch and 
matriarch to fulfill the initial covenant and, after a period of prayer by both individuals, 
they are blessed with a miraculous birth of twin sons. The amazing aspect of the story is 
that God/the Holy/Divine informs the woman, Rebekah, not Isaac, that she is pregnant 
with two children or more specifically two nations in her womb and that these two 
children and nations shall war against each other. The writer also conveys to the reader 
that God/the Holy/Divine informs Rebekah that the older son shall serve the younger son. 

As the story progresses, the writer reveals to the reader that the boys’ war and 
struggle for position and power with one another from the time they are conceived until 
the close of the narrative cycle. The writer even depicts the younger brother, Jacob, as 
trying to usurp his brother’s birth position by grabbing the heel of the older brother, Esau, 
during the birthing process. It is this grasping by Jacob for his brother’s position, 


blessing, and inheritance that will be a constant theme throughout the cycle account. 
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Once the writer established this theme as the driving impetus for the story, the 


writer spends the majority of the story revealing to the audience the natures of both sons. 
Esau, the eldest son, is depicted by the writer “as a skillful hunter and a man of the field” 
while Jacob is “depicted as a quiet man, living in tents.” > These paradoxical natures 
become a driving sub-theme within the narrative as the writer discusses and highlights 
the ambiguity of the leading characters within the narrative. It is this paradox and 
ambiguity of the human nature which is amplified in the account, with the writer’s 
depiction of the parents selecting their favorite child and the reason behind the father’s 
choice. 

As the writer discusses the struggles and tension within the family, the writer 
reveals to the Middle Eastern audience that the clever younger brother, Jacob, persuades 
his impulsive and foolish older brother to relinquish his birthright for some red stuff or 
lentil meat. After this encounter, Esau is depicted as breaking God/the Holy/Divine’s 
covenant by marrying Hittite women. It is after this violation that the writer shifts the 
narrative to show how Jacob swindles his father into blessing him and the collapse and 
split within the family that subsequently transpires once Esau learns what his brother has 
done. This betrayal is so devastating to Esau that he vows to kill Jacob, which requires 
Rebekah to tell Jacob that he must go Rebekah’s brother, Laban. 

Once the writer captures the dysfunctional dynamics, tension, and relational 
hostility of the patriarchal and matriarchal family, the writer shifts the narrative to the 
exploits of Jacob and his transformation to Israel. What is not discussed is the 


development of Esau and the audience is not told anything about his spiritual, emotional, 


3 Genesis 25:27. 
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physical, or psychological journey toward maleness and reconciliation until the 


conclusion of the narrative. It is at this point that the writer depicts Esau embracing his 


younger brother, Jacob, and his family, after returning from Laban’s home in Haran. 
The Brief Overview of the Parable of the Prodigal Son 


A similar account which depicts the relational struggles between men can be 
found in the Gospel of Luke’s account concerning the Parable of the Prodigal Son. In the 
parable of the Prodigal Son, the writer of Luke’s account attempts to convey to a Gentile 
Christian audience the necessity and importance of the community’s mandate to reconcile 
with and/or embrace and include individuals who had previously been lost to the 
community or who have been and are living on the margins of society. Using the 
teachings of Yeshua or Jesus of Nazareth to solidify this perception the writer invites the 
audience to encounter three parables told by Yeshua or Jesus of Nazareth concerning the 
joy associated with finding the lost or reconciling with the lost. It is in the third parable 
that we observe Yeshua or Jesus of Nazareth clearly proclaiming the message of 
reconciling with the lost individual. 

In the third of the three parables, Yeshua or Jesus of Nazareth is recorded as 
telling the audience or listeners the parable, metaphor, about a younger son who requests 
his inheritance from his father before his father has died. The father, who is seen as a fair 
and loving parent, divides the property between his two sons. It is at this point that the 
writer says the younger son, after a few days sells the land, travels to a distant country, 
and then squanders his fortune. A severe famine occurs in the land soon afterwards and 


the son is forced to hire himself out as a common laborer. The younger son, suffering 
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from issues associated with emotional, psychological, physical, and spiritual detachment, 


finds himself facing the collapse of the self and his way of knowing the self. This 
collapse is so paramount that this Jewish boy is depicted as not only working with pigs 
but became so hungry that he “would gladly have filled himself with the pods that the 
pigs were eating.”* 

After experiencing this sense of isolation from the self and his Jewish way of 
knowing the self, the younger son reconnects with the self and decides to return to his 
father’s home. The writer states that the son, after playing a dialogue within his head 
about how he will appeal to his father for forgiveness, prepares himself to return to his 
father’s home. This internal conversation, which the writer depicts as the younger son’s 
acknowledgment that he had sinned against heaven and his father, stems from the fact 
that the younger son knows that even his father’s servants have food. On the surface of 
the text, the younger son returns home and seemingly repents of his disrespect and 
disavowing of his father, heritage, inheritance, legacy, and tradition. Once the younger 
son draws near to his father’s home, the father sees him and jubilantly rushes toward him 
in an effort to extend compassion and acceptance. The son, rehearsing his preconceived 
treatise of repentance, is met with a compassionate father who not only extends grace to 
his son but re-establishes the younger son to a place of honor in the community and 
family. 

The father, in his joy over the return of his son, charges his servant to kill the best 
calf, bring the robe, and place it on him, place a ring on his finger and sandals on his feet. 


It is through these tangible acts that the younger son is restored to his place and position 


4 Luke 15:16. 
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within the culture. The story, however, takes a tragic turn when the writer discloses to the 


audience that the eldest son becomes angry and will not join his father or his brother in 
the celebration. It is at the conclusion of the parable that the audience and reader are 
invited into a discourse that occurs between the father and the eldest son. In that 
discourse, the eldest son informs his father of his displeasure with the father over the 
treatment of the younger son and charges his father with being unjust because he, the 
eldest son, has been obedient and faithful while the younger son has squandered his 
inheritance. Although the father attempts to assist the eldest brother to understand the 
reason behind the celebration, the audience and reader are left to determine the outcome 


and identify themselves in the discourse. 


Literary Review 


The researcher/facilitator, in an effort to examine and explore the world behind 
and within the text, utilized several commentaries and numerous Hebrew Bible/Old 
Testament and New Testament resources to explore the socio-cultural, socio-political, 
and historical context and content of the scriptures. Since the researcher/facilitator 
believes that context informs content then the researcher/facilitator selected resources that 
utilized diverse higher criticism methodologies for interpreting and approaching the 
biblical text. 

Because biblical scriptures and western interpretations of the Christian tradition 
play a significant role in the spiritual formation and development of men, particularly 
African American men, it would be necessary and important to examine biblical 


scholarship around the issue of “Blessings and the Spiritual formation of men.” The two 
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selected texts which best captured for the researcher/facilitator the essence of the spiritual 


formation of the male’s need for a father's blessing is the Genesis account of the Jacob 
and Esau cycle narrative and the parable of the prodigal son. To ascertain the significance 
and importance of the fathers’ blessing on the lives of their sons, the researcher/facilitator 
not only explored the Jacob and Esau narrative cycle using the Socio-Literary approach 
of Norman Gottwald, the Socio-historical approach of Stephen Harris, the critically 
interpretive approach of Walter Brueggemann and three different commentaries as 
sources for investigation, but also the researcher/facilitator explored the Parable of the 
Prodigal Son from the eastern cultural perceptions of Kenneth Bailey, the literary 
approach of Bart Ehrman, the socio-cultural and socio-historical perspective of Norman 


Perrin and Dennis Duling, and the interpretative methodology of Luke Timothy Johnson. 
The Plight of Esau 


As the researcher/facilitator worked with the different groups of men and 
mentees, it became apparent that the majority of the men were in search of a father to 
bless them as men, as indeed, I had experienced. In order to examine this desire and the 
needs of these men within the groups, the researcher/facilitator selected the biblical 
character Esau as a means of examining an identified patient, problem, and villain. > The 
desire of the researcher/facilitator by exploring this character became to identify, 
biblically, psychologically, and therapeutically, the perceptions and arguments advanced 
by the Hebrew Bible/Old Testament writer as it pertained to cultural teachings 


surrounding blessings, promises, and inheritance. 


> The reader, throughout this project, will constantly be reminded of the dynamics of the biblical 
character known as Esau and his cry for a blessing from his father. 
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To adequately ascertain the dynamics associated with the identified patient in the 


Esau-Jacob cycle of the Hebrew Bible/Old Testament, this researcher/facilitator decided 
to utilize diverse higher criticism approaches to explore the socio-cultural, socio-political, 
socio-historical, and literary perceptions within and behind the Esau-Jacob narrative. The 
researcher/facilitator, by examining biblically and critically the writer’s depiction of the 
Esau character, intends to correlate the behavior exemplified by Esau with those 
exemplified by the African American men within the groups and individual sessions. 

As the researcher/facilitator examined the etymology of the identified texts and 
the socio-historical, socio-cultural, and socio-political perspectives behind the text, the 
researcher/facilitator remembered the words and methodology taught to him by Renita J. 
Weems who said, “when you exegete a text listen for the voices in the text that are not 
speaking and give them a voice.” © 

After examining the writings of Renita J. Weems, the researcher/facilitator began 
to explore the Jacob-Esau narrative with the expressed intention of giving a voice to the 
biblical character known as Esau and exploring the relational conflict that ensues between 
Esau, Jacob, and Isaac. The researcher/facilitator, by examining this text, intends to 
wrestle with men from different male fellowship and ministry groups in order to identify 
their need and desire for a “Father’s blessing.” In order to ascertain the psychological 
need for this blessing, it became imperative for this researcher/facilitator to utilize diverse 
techniques of higher criticism to explore the Esau-Jacob cycle and saga as a means of re- 
constructing the narrative from the perspective of Esau. After the content of the Esau- 


Jacob cycle was ascertained, the researcher/facilitator planned to explore the Parable of 


§ Renita J. Weems, Lecture delivered to the Introduction to Hebrew Bible Class, (Nashville, 
Tennessee): Vanderbilt University School of Divinity, April 1990. 
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the Prodigal Son as a means of gaining further insight into many of the 


researcher/facilitator’s findings. 

In examining the Esau-Jacob cycle using the Socio-Literary approach of Norman 
Gottwald, Gottwald argues that “the positioning of the cycles and saga chains in the 
writing of the Genesis account is written so that Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and Jacob’s 
twelve sons represent four successive generations in a single family and focuses on this 
one biological line of descent that bears the ‘divine blessing” "while Stephen Harris, 
using a socio-cultural and socio-historical approach argues that “the etiology of the Esau- 
Jacob narrative could be the Genesis author’s assertion for Israel's political claim and 
right to possess and occupy the territory of Canaan.” * 

Both Gottwald and Harris argue that the Jacob cycle is probably a creation of the 
northern tribes and captures the itinerary journey of a wandering people in search of a 
home. Gottwald states “that these accounts of blessings or promises of blessings 
conferred by God on the ancestors recur in independent units (12, 41, 43, 73) and within 
sagas (2, 5, 20, 21, 64, and 78) and list persons or groups that reveal the genealogical 
skeleton of the traditions that link saga to saga and generation to generation.” 

Because the African American Church has been so indoctrinated to 
unquestionably accept the perception that Jacob was the blessed son while Esau was the 


cursed child, it became a challenge for the researcher/facilitator to invite the men into the 


7 Norman K. Gottwald, The Hebrew Bible: A Socio-Literary Introduction (Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania: Fortress Press, 1987), 155. 


3 Stephen J. Harris, Understanding the Bible, Eighth Edition (New York, New York: McGraw- 
Hill Publishing, 2007), 100. 


? Gottwald, 154. 
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process of engaging the text in an integrative higher criticism approach to the biblical 


text. The task before the researcher/facilitator was to invite the men into a new way of 
thinking, seeing the biblical text, and seeing themselves in the biblical text. 

The approach that the writer undertook required the researcher/facilitator to 
familiarize the men with the technique of understanding the social, cultural and political 
perceptions that lie behind and within a biblical text. Because the men believed that the 
bible was a sacred document that should and could not be changed or questioned and 
because of the traditional teachings surrounding the practice of “sola scriptura” and 
“proof-texting,” the hermeneutic method being advanced by the researcher/facilitator met 
with a tremendous amount of resistance and hesitancy. 

The researcher/facilitator, therefore, used the “Socratic Method” to continuously 
question the men about their understanding and interpretation of numerous biblical texts 
and stories that were significant in their understanding of maleness and masculinity. As 
several of the men within the diverse groups argued and engaged each other and the 
researcher/facilitator on interpretation of scripture, it appeared to the researcher/facilitator 
that the methodology employed was effectively working. It was evident that the men 
were invested in the process by the manner and level of participation that transpired 
within the group interactions. The majority of the men, after the researcher/facilitator 
presented background information and diverse approaches for interpreting certain 
scriptures, challenged the perceptions advanced by the researcher/facilitator through 
heated confrontational dialogue, quoting scripture after scripture to challenge the 
methodology the researcher/facilitator was utilizing to interpret and approach scripture. It 


was not until the men became frustrated and tired with their attempt to outwit and 
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outquote the researcher/facilitator that these men finally began to ask questions about the 


manner in which the researcher/facilitator constructed and developed a theological and 
philosophical framework. It, however, is apparent to the researcher/facilitator that this 
methodology would not have been effective if the researcher/facilitator did not have the 
ability to recite and quote biblical scriptures through remembrance that were important 
and familiar to the men in the groups. 

Once the researcher/facilitator adequately stimulated the interest and curiosity of 
the men concerning the methodology and approach utilized by the researcher/facilitator 
for approaching biblical text and scriptures, it became necessary for the 
researcher/facilitator to shift from the role of group antagonist to that of 
educator/facilitator. This shift in role, therefore, required the researcher/facilitator to 
gently massage the interest exhibited by the men in group by equipping them with 
hermeneutical tools and resources capable of further stimulating the men’s interest in 
re-interpreting their understanding of the bible, its messages, and its applicability to 
their lives. The objective and hopeful outcome for instituting this method was to guide 
the men in re-thinking many of their deeply held convictions and perceptions about 
maleness, masculinity, identity, and personal worth. 

Although this process was exciting to the researcher/facilitator, this manner of 
approach and interpretation presented the researcher/facilitator with a serious problem 
and challenge. The danger that this methodology presents for the researcher/facilitator 
and the men arises out of the possibility that the researcher/facilitator can easily, 
especially when dealing with fundamentalist Christians, eradicate these individuals’ 


foundational trust in the reliability of the Bible and the church as essential instruments 
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of the faith and lives. The researcher/facilitator, therefore, must be capable of and 


intentional in equipping these individuals with tools and techniques capable of 


combining their embedded theology ‘with their newly found deliberative theology.'! 
A Group of Prodigal Sons 


As the group of men wrestled with the unfamiliar and uncomfortable tensions and 
challenges that this new methodology inspired, the researcher/facilitator utilized the 
Lukan account of the Parable of the Prodigal Son as a means of interpreting the behavior 
and expressed behaviors exemplified by the men in the group and the mentoring sessions. 
Using diverse exegetical and hermeneutical methods, the researcher/facilitator explored 
the writer’s perception of the interaction and dialogue of the men in the Parable of the 
Prodigal Son as a means to examine the tensions, difficulties, conflicts, and struggles of 
men as they engaged each another around issues of identity, purpose, inheritance, duty, 
obligation, and vocation. 

The researcher/facilitator observed that it was within these struggles, challenges, 
and conversations that the possibility of understanding, forgiveness, and reconciliation 
can occur, The essence, therefore, of men blessing men, occurs when men dare to engage 
each other around issues of the self awareness and understanding. The manifestation of 
understanding and the hearing of the inner self became, therefore, a major objective of 
the researcher /facilitator. 


1° Howard W. Stone, and James O. Duke, How to Think Theologically, Second Edition 
(Minneapolis Minnesota: Fortress Press, 2006), 13. Often known as first-order theology or language of 
witness, being made up of the most immediate and direct testimonies to the meaning of faith. It is rooted in 
the preaching and practices of the church and its members. It is the implicit theology that Christians live out 
in their daily lives. 


1 Tid. 


Examining the Story 


The Lukan account of the Parable of the Prodigal is positioned at the conclusion 
of a three parable teaching concerning the reconciliation of the lost. The writer of the 
Gospel of Luke, writing to a Gentile Christian community sometime between 80-90 
CE.,’? uses a parable, supposedly told by Yeshua or Jesus of Nazareth, to discuss the 
significance and importance of receiving and embracing the lost. In this parable, Yeshua 
or Jesus of Nazareth discusses the relational tension, struggles, and difficulties that 
transpire between a father and his older and younger sons as a means of teaching the 
Jewish community “the joy humans experience when they recover something precious 
they had thought forever lost,” ? 

Although all three parables discuss the significance of finding something that was 
lost, the third parable clearly focuses on the importance of the recovery and reconciliation 
of individuals that had been lost to the community. The writer, by using the analogy of 
the lost, reveals the Lukan writer’s great interest in the poor and sinners, which are 
sometimes called “the lost.””* Joy, therefore, as the writer infers, occurs and is “expressed 


by God, most members of the family, and neighbors when the lost are found again.” | 


Dennis C. Duling, and Norman Perrin, The New Testament: Proclamation and Paranesis, Myth 
and History, Third Edition (Fort Worth, Texas: Harcourt College Publishers, 1994), 369, Also found in the 
work by Stephen Harris, The New Testament: A Student’s Introduction, Fifth Edition (Boston, 
Massachusetts: McGraw-Hill Publishers, 2006), 188. Although Bart Ehrman in his work, The New 
Testament: A Historical Introduetion to the Early Christian Writings, Third Edition (New York, New 
York: Oxford University Press, 2004), 130, argues for a period somewhere between 80-85 CE. 


3 Stephen L. Harris, The New Testament: A Student’s Introduction, Fifth Edition (@oston, 
Massachusetts: McGraw-Hill Publishing, 2006), 207. 


Dennis C. Duling and Norman Perrin, The New Testament: Proclamation and Parenesis, Myth 
and History, Third Edition (Fort Worth, Texas: Harcourt College Publisher, 1994), 370. 
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On the surface, the writer invites the audience to encounter metaphorically a 


loving father and two paradoxical and ambiguous sons, The parable contains images of 
the eldest son, depicted by the writer as a dutiful and obedient son who stays with his 
father and oversees the father’s land, and a younger son, who is seen as rebellious, 
disrespectful, and foolish. It is the youngest son, according to the parable, who requests 
his share of the inheritance before the father dies in order to live a riotous and care-free 
life. 

The parable however, upon closer examination, has many different subtle nuances 
that convey a much more complex culturally and politically volatile message. In the 
Lukan account we hear the writer convey to the audience that the younger son makes a 
request to his father for his portion of the inheritance. This request in a village society can 
be interpreted in only one manner: “The younger son is impatient for his father’s 
death.”!° 

This impatience exemplified by the younger son not only reflects a lack of respect 
and concern for the father but also a lack of respect for Hebraic tradition, custom, and 
law. This request, according to the Torah of the Hebrew Bible/Old Testament, is 
disrespectful because the law state’s, '’ that the division of the father’s wealth would 
naturally come only at the end of the father’s life.* The New American Commentary 
supports this perception and adds that “usually such a division of the inheritance took 


place upon the death of the father, but it could occur earlier.” ° 


'® Bailey, The Cross and the Prodigal, 40. 
7 Genesis 25:5-8. 
8 Bailey, The Cross and the Prodigal, 41. 


Robert H. Stein, The New American Commentary: An Exegetical and Theological Exposition of 
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If the inheritance or wealth was divided prior to the father’s death, there were 


legal mandates and procedures that had to followed and observed. Joachim Jeremias in 
his work, The Parables of Jesus, assists the reader to understand this procedure. “In the 
case where the father chose to divide the property; an heir was given the legal right of 
possession, but not the right to disposition, which meant that the father still had control 
over it.””° 
The researcher/facilitator, by understanding this dynamic, began to interpret some 
of the behavior being exemplified by men within the group and even one male in the 
mentoring session. As the men began to engage one another, it became evident that the 
schism and tension occurring within the group, was the men’s way of demanding their 
portion of the inheritance. This demand was exemplified by three of the new male 
members of the ministry and church demanding their place and autonomy in the ministry 
while three of the original members were fighting back to sustain the present group focus. 

This struggle, both verbally and physically, was indicative of the behavior and 
conversations that arose around attempts to challenge the direction, focus, objective, and 
agenda of the group’s mission that had been established by the founding members of the 
group. This tension, began to separate the group into struggles over the direction of this 
particular group and the larger ministry. The researcher/facilitator therefore began to 
search for the intentionality behind the struggle and tension. 

In an effort to understand the dynamics associated with the emerging dilemma, 


the researcher/facilitator began to examine, etymologically, the words associated with the 


the Holy Spirit, Luke (Nashville, Tennessee: Broadman and Holman Publishers, 1992), 405. 


2° Bailey, The Cross and the Prodigal, 41. 
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request made by the prodigal son and correlate the characteristics with the behavior being 


exhibited by the three men in the group. In the Lukan account, the writer places on the 
lips of the prodigal son the word, ousia, which can mean wealth or property and carries 
with it the connotation of acceptance of the leadership responsibility in the family clan. 

The researcher/facilitator after examining the text asked the question, what then 
are these responsibilities associated with the request for the share of the inheritance or 
wealth? The cultural mandates require, “that the recipient is duty bound to administer 
property, help solve family quarrels, defend the honor of the family against all comers 
(even with his life if necessary), pledges to increase the clans’ wealth and represent them 
nobly at village functions (such as weddings, feasts, and funerals).” 

As the researcher/facilitator provided the information concerning the 
responsibilities associated with leadership and the acceptance of the share of the 
inheritance, many of the original members of the group began to share with the other men 
the sacrifices, personally and financially, they had made to maintain and sustain the 
ministry. As these men shared their accounts the researcher/facilitator could hear not only 
an invitation being extended, but also a challenge. The question would have to be 
answered by the new male members, were they ready to accept the invitation and 


challenge? 
Resolving the Dilemma 


The resolution to this dilemma for the researcher/facilitator arose while sitting 


with the men in their group sessions. As the men wrestled with the ambiguities within 


7! Bailey, The Cross and the Prodigal, 43. 
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the text, it became apparent that the answer to the dilemma lay in assisting the men in 


the groups to focus their attention on their own ambiguities and correlate those 
ambiguities with those found within the character and nature of God as depicted by the 
biblical writers. By acknowledging, identifying, and embracing the ambiguities that 
existed within the Esau-Jacob cycle, the Parable of the Prodigal Son, God/The 
Holy/Divine, and within themselves, many of the men in the group appeared to be a 
little less tense and less hesitant to engage the process. This decrease in tension in the 
estimation of the researcher/facilitator, led to an intensified and more interactive 
dialogue within the group sessions. 

The objective that the researcher/facilitator set for the groups appeared to be 
successful. This objective, as exemplified by the last recorded encounter of Esau and 
Jacob in the biblical text, was to invite the men to extend to one another a blessing of 
trust, engagement, mercy, hospitality, and mutual respect. It was also the intent of the 
researcher/facilitator to empower the men, as did the writer in the Lukan account of the 
Parable of the Prodigal Son, by inviting them to develop and create their own resolvution 


and answers by leaving them in the garden, like the elder son, wrestling with the self. 
The Alpha Male Struggle 


One of the major issues which had to be examined in the groups, sessions, and 
biblical stories dealt with the need for men to identify and determine who will be the 
dominant male in the group. In both the Jacob-Esau saga chain and the Parable of the 
Prodigal Son, there appears, like most heroic tales a struggle for dominance and 


control. Both the Elohist and Lukan writers are intentional in conveying to their 
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audiences that there can only be one male in control of the inheritance and blessing. In 


the Elohist tradition, the E writer in the Esau-Jacob narrative cycle is very clear in 
conveying to the audience and reader that there can only be “one biological line of 
descent bears the divine blessing.””* The E writer makes this perception very clear by 
beginning the saga chain with the words, “the children struggle together within her and 
after conferring with the Lord hearing, two nations are in your womb, and two peoples 
born of you shall be divided; the one shall be stronger than the other, the elder shall 
serve the younger.” 

This wrestling and struggling analogy for the dominance and superiority of one 
male over another male can also be seen in the Lukan New Testament account 
concerning the Parable of the Prodigal Son. In this account from the first volume of the 
two volume work known as Luke-Acts, the writer attempts to capture the struggle for 
power and domination between a father and his elder and younger son. Although many 
western commentaries have interpreted the Lukan depiction between the elder son and 
the younger son to be symbolic of the struggles and tensions that were existing between 
the Jewish Christians and the Gentile Christians and the writer’s attempt to resolve this 
tension and strife, Kenneth Bailey argues that, “in the decorative Arabic calligraphy, 
the characters which depict the older and younger sons reflect that the younger son 


stands outside his father’s fellowship in rebellion while the same calligraphy writing of 


?? Norman K. Gottwald, The Hebrew Bible A Socio-Literary Introduction (Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania: Fortress Press, 1985), 156. 
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the account depicts that although the older son seems to have a tenuous hold within the 


house, in reality, he too stands outside.” ** 

As the researcher facilitator observed the tensions associated with the Hebrew 
Bible/Old Testament and New Testament depictions of the male characters’ struggle 
over power and domination, it became clear to the researcher/facilitator that the real 
struggle and tension evolved ai the men’s desire to be seen as insiders. This perception 
of being inside would be seen as the one blessed, and favored by God/the Holy/Divine 
and the larger community. 

This power dynamic captured in the Lukan telling of the Parable of the Prodigal 
Son captures the male need for the father’s blessing and favor. It is within this struggle 
for the father’s blessing and affirmation that the audience and this researcher/facilitator 
hear the pain and desire of a son to receive from his father this statement and praxis that 
affirms his place, worth and value. Stephen Harris, in his work on interpreting the New 
Testament from a socio-cultural and socio-historical perspective, follows this line of 
thought by arguing that at the conclusion of the parable account, “the older son in the 
conversation between the father and older son, understandably complains about the 
partiality shown to his sibling, and makes his superior claim for his father’s favor.” 7° 

Although both the Elohist and Lukan writers had a specific political and cultural 
agenda, these scriptures speak to the historic and cultural reality of the African 
American male's plight in this western and slave culture. History reveals that during 


slavery many African American males were bred and pitted against each other in 


*4 Bailey, The Cross and the Prodigal, 20. 
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competitions of survival and productivity for their master’s pleasure, sport, economic 
enhancement and amusement. This competitive nature was only fueled by a capitalistic 
society that rewarded individuals for outperforming another individual. 

In western culture, particularly in the African American community, men are 
rewarded and idolized for being the biggest, best, strongest, and most militant. The 
community, both men and women, celebrate with admiration the physical prowess of a 
male, while at the same time ridiculing on the male who does not fit this perception. 

This rewarding and ridiculing of male physicality has resulted in many African 
American men experiencing a sense of inadequacy, insecurity, and failure. If the male 
is not seen as the Mandingo buck who is physically statuesque, sexually endowed and 
insatiable, or rough and rugged, then he is not seen as what the popular singing group 
Destiny’s Child calls “A Soldier.””° 

This desire to be embraced as the ultimate stud and prize, like on the auction 
block, drives many men to feel that if they are not the leader or the Alpha male, then 
the researcher/facilitator is not going to participate in the game. This struggle for 
dominance, therefore, leads men to be competitive and requires men to prove that they 
are stronger and the better man. 

Psychologically, the Alpha Male, borrowing from nature and its examination of 
pacts of wild iiss is understood and seen within the community and group as the 
dominant male in the group who has proven himself to be the strongest and most 
powerful. It is this Alpha male label in this post-modern society that identifies the 


strongest and/or most charismatic male individual in the group to be the unquestioned 


6 Destiny’s Child, Destiny Fulfilled (Nashville, Tennessee): Sony Records, Release date, 
November 15, 2004. 
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leader. In the African American community, even within the church, this leading 


hunter, gatherer, protector and provider, not only exemplifies the epitome of masculine 
power, but also, no matter the character, is to be followed and, in many instances, 
worshipped. 

In churches, as in other communities, this perception is prevalent when you 
observe the struggle that transpires between the deacons of the church and many 
pastors. Although this phenomenon can occur among the pastor and the mother's board 
as well as between the pastor and other auxiliaries in the church, it does convey the 
notion that power and strength must be exemplified by the individual in a position of 
authority. As the men from each focus group echoed, “No real man follows a weak 
man.” 

This perception had to be kept in mind as the researcher/facilitator engaged the 
men in discussion and dialogue. On several occasions, it was necessary for the 
researcher/facilitator to exhibit himself as the Alpha male in the group while numerous 
males attempted to exert their dominance and authority. Although some males 
exhibited the Jacob trait of clutching the hill,” it was necessary for the 
researcher/facilitator to identify the men’s diverse characteristics and attributes. 

Once the researcher/facilitator identified the men who would challenge the 
researcher/facilitator for dominance and control within the group, the 
researcher/facilitator exerted the authority extended by the group and reasserted himself 
as the dominant voice in the group. After this power dynamic was settled within the 


group, it became possible for the researcher/facilitator to facilitate discussion around 


*” Genesis 25:25. The writer of the Esau-Jacob narrative cycle pens the birthing account of the 
twins, Esau and Jacob, and records that during that process, Jacob grabs the heel of Esau. 
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issues which pertained to re-thinking the traditional perceptions of four kinds of 


masculine power. These four kinds of power are: “(1) the power to name; (2) the power 
to mobilize destructive aggression; (3) the power to organize societal, economic, and 


political life; and (4) the power to direct others’ uses of skills.” * 


The Diverse Expressions of Masculinity 


As the researcher/facilitator continued to explore the issues of power within the 
group setting, it became apparent that there were diverse expressions of masculinity and 
maleness within the group and that these expressions needed to be identified. 

In both the Hebrew Bible/Old Testament and New Testament accounts, the 
writers give the audience clear descriptions concerning the physical attributes and 
characteristics associated with their cultural perceptions of masculinity and maleness. 
The Elohist or E writer uses the biblical characters, Esau and Jacob as the paradigm for 
what it means to be blessed or cursed by God/the Holy/Divine while the Lukan writer 
uses the older and younger son to argue “that contrary to the Middle East perception 
that to be polite to your father is much more important than to obey him, Jesus taught 
through the story that the good son is the son who obeyed, even if he was rude to his 


father,” 


% Philip L. Culbertson, The Future of Male Spirituality: New Adam (Minneapolis, Minnesota: 
Fortress Press, 1992), 14. 


2 Bailey, The Cross and the Prodigal, 17. 
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A Look at Esau and Jacob as Men 


Beginning with the twenty-seventh verse of the twenty-fifth chapter of Genesis, 
the audience and reader hear the Elohist writer describe the physical appearance and 
attributes of the biblical characters, Esau and Jacob. In the narrative account of the 
Esau-Jacob cycle, the audience and reader are given the impression that Esau was the 
Alpha male or a manly man, while Jacob is depicted as a little feminine or at least a 
momma’s boy. The writer also suggests, through the wording, that, “Esau’s hunting, 


like his hairiness, is uncouth, which carries with it a certain degree of danger, and 


30 


reflects impulsive behavior.”*” Jacob on the other hand, as Harris and Platzner argue, 


931 


“4s far more complex than the dismissive label of trickster implies,””” and is depicted by 


the writer as a character who “undergoes a variety of powerful life-changing 


experiences, and for Jacob’s strengths and weaknesses and his dynamic relationship to 


God serve as a paradigm for the character of Israel the nation named after him.” % 


The New International Commentary supports this conception by suggesting that 
the word is tam, which is used to describe Jacob, may mean, “is content to stay inside 


or innocence or moral integrity; it can also mean, if derived from Arabic, “to be kept in 


subjection, enslaved (by love) or may mean ‘domesticated’ or “homeboy.’” = 


30 Adele Berlin and Marc Zvi Brettler, The Jewish Study Bible: Featuring The Jewish Publication 
Society Tanak Translation (New York, New York: Oxford University Press, 2004), 53. 


3! Stephen L. Harris and Robert Platzner, The Old Testament: An Introduction to The Hebrew 
Bible (Boston, Massachusetts: McGraw-Hill Higher Education, 2003), 119. 


32 Thid. 


33 Victor P. Hamilton, The New International Commentary on the Old Testament: The Book of 
Genesis Chapters 18-50 (Grand Rapids, Michigan: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1995), 181. 
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The writer in the text even uses the word, when describing Esau, s dsdh, which 


9 34, 


has been interpreted as, “a man who is in the field,” ““and denotes the understanding, 


when compared to similar words from the Gilgamesh epic, is sadeh, which means, 


” and can be seen in a magical text directed against a demon who 


“man of the steppe, 
preys on victims outdoors.”° 

Although Hamilton and several other Hebrew Bible/Old Testament scholars 
might struggle over the manner in which the researcher/facilitator interprets the text 
along with the correlation of the feminine and houseboy analogy of Jacob to what 
society might call effeminate men, the polarity of the twin's character and nature lends 


itself to this interpretation and invites twenty-first century men to explore the diversity 


of exemplified masculine qualities. 
Examining the Masculine Character in the New Testament 


As the researcher/facilitator further examined the diversity of images within the 
bible that pertained to the cultural and societal teachings concerning masculinity and 
maleness, the researcher/facilitator began to wrestle with numerous perceptions that 
were contradictory, obscure, ambiguous, and paradoxical. This dichotomy of images, 
characteristics, and attributes were even exemplified by the writer of the Lukan account 


of the Parable of the Prodigal Son. 


3 Ibid. 
3 Tid. 
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The writer of the Parable uses the imagery and characteristics of the father and 


sons and their relationship as an analogy for the characteristics that are reflective in the 
relationship between God/the Holy/Divine and humanity. It is the father, as Bailey, the 
commentaries, and even Muslim’s argue who is the central figure in the parable and 
indicative of God/the Holy/Divine. Bailey, exploring the perceptions and interpretations 
of several Muslims and many Arab Christians concerning the Parable of the Prodigal 
Son states, “in this parable the father obviously represents God while the younger son 
represents humankind because the son after he leaves and returns to his father, seeks 
“yitaghfir Allah” forgiveness of God and it is the father who receives him and 
demonstrates “rahman wa rahim” (mercy and compassion).”*” 

The father in the parable is seen as the embodiment and epitome of masculine 
power and male presence. It is the father’s power, authority, and presence which can be 
seen and understood in terms of the father’s ability to extend and confer blessings, 
forgiveness, guidance, mercy, and compassion onto the younger and older sons. This 
power, authority, and presence is reflected in the parable through the father’s ability to 
extend the right of the younger son to dispense the property since the son can only sell 
the property with the permission of the father, and the father’s command to the servant 
to kill the best calf and bring the finest robe and biggest ring. It is also seen in his 
running toward the younger son as he returns to the community and meeting his older 
son in the garden. 

Many commentaries on the Parable of the Prodigal Son argue that if the father 


does not go out and meet his son during his return to village the cultural norms demand 


3” Bailey, The Cross and the Prodigal 15, 
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that he be exiled and/or tormented by everyone within the culture. Because of the 


closeness of the Middle Eastern village culture, the community would have heard about 
the younger son’s disrespect to his father and the cultural heritage and traditions of the 
people. This disrespect combined with his losing of his inheritance to gentiles would 
have resulted in the ceremony of the kezazah, literally the cutting off,** to be 
performed. 

The writer of the Lukan account, showing the strength and power of the father, 
uses the word dramon, which is a technical term for footraces.*? This analogy is 
significant because in the Middle Eastern culture elderly walk slow and dignified 
manner *° and the action of an elderly man running down the street is disrespectful and 
shamefil. This action by the father means that he draws the attention of the community 
away from his younger son, endures the community’s ridicule and shame, and shifts the 
focus of the community away from his younger son onto himself in order that the 
younger son might not be tortured or shamed. This act by the father reveals the father’s 
power and authority over the actions and behavior of the community. 

Much like the character Esau in the Esau-Jacob cycle, the father, after being 
embarrassed, ridiculed, and abused by the younger son is able to extend compassion, 
forgiveness, mercy, and guidance to his abuser. The father, depicted as a compassionate 
and loving man, is totally different than Isaac because he is seen exemplifying before 


his sons the attributes of a God/the Holy/Divinely-inspired man. 


38 Bailey, The Cross and the Prodigal, 66. 
* Thid.,67. 


Ibid. 
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A second masculine image found in the Parable of the Prodigal is one that depicts 


the eldest son as an obedient and dutiful son. This perception however is not completely 
cotrect once you integrate the traditions and customs of the Middle Eastern culture. In 
examining numerous works on the Parable of the Prodigal Son, the 
researcher/facilitator learned that there appears to be some tension and animosity 
exhibited by the elder son toward the father and the younger brother. In the Middle 
Eastern culture, the eldest son, when there is a discrepancy between family members, 
particularly one between a father and a younger son, is to act as a mediator between the 
two parties. Tradition and culture require that “the mediator must begin immediately, 
because of duty, and sacred responsibility to family and community, to arrange a public 
meeting to reconcile the father and son, particularly after the son has disrespected.” *! 
In this instance, the silence of the elder son is significant because he is exercising his 
power by refusing to act as the family and community mediator that, in essence, 
signifies his broken relationship with the father, younger brother, and community. 

By understanding the traditions in the culture, one gains insight into the character 
and nature of this elder son because he not only remains silent as a mediator but also 
remains silent as the younger son leaves his father’s. This act is significant to the 
understanding of the character of this man because “custom dictates that it is the 
responsibility of the elder son, because of the father’s estrangement from his younger 
son, to plead with the younger son not to leave his father’s house, remind him of his 


parents love, and extend a blessing if the younger son decides to leave any way.” i 


| Ihid., 45. 


® Thid., 46. 
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The image of the elder son in this parable reveals to the reader a man who is self 


consumed and does not care about his father or younger brother. This act, much like a 
young Jacob in the Esau-Jacob narrative, is reflective of many men whose attitude and 
focus are on their own aggrandizement. Unfortunately, because of the brevity of the 
parable, the writer, like Esau in the Esau-Jacob cycle, introduces the eldest son but does 
not elaborate much on his struggle and development. The reader is left to infer a great 


deal about this man and his struggle with identity. 
A Retro-sexual, A Metro-sexual, and a Homosexual Male 


After the researcher/facilitator examined the diverse images, attributes and 
characteristics exemplified by the writers in the Hebrew Bible/Old Testament and New 
Testament accounts, the researcher/facilitator began to explore the conceptions of a 
post-modern culture and its perception of masculinity and maleness. This exploration 
resulted in the researcher/facilitator wrestling with numerous conceptions and images 
that had been informed by a transitory and diverse culture. 

This diversity within the dominant culture as it pertained to shifting cultural 
norms and idioms led the researcher/facilitator to ask, “what does it mean to be man in 
this post-modern culture” and “what is the criterion that defines and the attributes that 
determine the level of maleness an manhood” in an individual? As the 
researcher/facilitator began to explore these questions, the researcher/facilitator 
examined the cultural words and labels within the general population or popular culture 


which reflect a kaleidoscope of masculine understandings of masculinity and maleness. 
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The first category utilized by popular culture to describe masculinity is the retro- 


sexual mate. This term refers to a male who fits into the traditional perception of 
maleness that rose as a reaction to the nineties exhortation that men should get in touch 
with their feminine side. These men hold fast to the traditional values, perceptions, and 
roles ascribed to masculinity. 

The second category used by popular culture to identify attributes of maleness in 
the twenty-first century is metro-sexual. This term refers to heterosexual males “who 
have a strong concern for their aesthetic appearance, spend a substantial amount of time 
and money on their images and lifestyle, and embrace the practices usually perceived to 
be feminine.” * 

The third category used by popular culture to identify certain attributes of male 
characteristics and attributes is homosexual. This term is understood to identify “men 
whose orientation of sexual needs, desires, or responsiveness toward other person’s, 
repressed or conscious, is toward the same gender.”“* 

The researcher/facilitator in engaging the focus groups had to be aware of the 
diverse attributes and characteristics exemplified by the men in the groups. Even 
though there was a “don’t ask, don’t tell” agreement in the room, it would become 
apparent that this rule had to be challenged if the objectives were to be obtained. The 


question that the researcher/facilitator had to ask himself was, will your desire sabotage 


the focus groups or jeopardize the men who are silent about their sexual orientation or 


8 “Metrosexual,” http://en. wikipedia.org/wiki/Metrosexual, Internet (accessed 4/11/2007). 


“4 Rodney J. Hunter, Dictionary of Pastoral Care and Counseling (Nashville, Tennessee: 
Abington Press, 1990), 529. 
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lifestyle and subsequently ostracize them from the group or will your discussion 


facilitate honest and open discussion? 

The most difficult challenge that the researcher/facilitator faced came from the 
internal struggle to hold these antagonistic perceptions in tension. Because of the 
diversity of the ages and perceptions in the groups, it became emotionally and mentally 
draining to keep the men in the room. The metro-sexual interpreted the actions and 
perceptions of the retro-sexual as archaic and out-dated while the retro-sexual found the 
actions and perceptions of the metro-sexual feminine and offensive. The challenge for 
the researcher/facilitator was to invite these diverse communities into the room long 
enough, hopefully to hear and honor this diversity while at the same time sitting with a 
few men who were not comfortable in the dialogue. The question the 
researcher/facilitator kept asking was could this become a safe-haven where diverse 
expressions of masculinity and maleness were accepted, embraced, and freed to express 


themselves? 
The Danger of a Triangulated Family 


In the twenty-eighth verse of the twenty-fifth chapter of Genesis, we hear the 
writer describe the dynamics of a triangulated family. Psychologists and 
psychotherapists define triangulation as “a process in which each parent demands that a 
child ally with him or her against the other parent during a parental conflict.” = 
The question that must be asked biblically and psychologically is how and why 


did these individuals form this type of family? As the reader examines this narrative 


45 Trene Goldenberg and Herbert Goldenberg, Family Therapy: An Overview (Belmont, California: 
Books/Coles Publishing, 1991), 332. 
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about the blessed progenitors of the Israelite faith, the reader wrestles with the question 


surrounding the type of relationship that existed between Isaac and Rebecca. 

As the reader examines the narrative, it becomes quickly apparent that there are 
some significant issues occurring in this account. One difficulty in the text that Hamilton 
points out is that the writer uses the method of redundancy to tell the reader that Abraham 
fathered Isaac but nowhere in the text does the writer state that Isaac fathered (yalad) 
Esau or Jacob, only that he married Rebekah. 

This issue was significant to the men in two ways. First many of the men 
expressed pain that they felt that their fathers never fathered them. This, for many of 
these men, meant that their fathers failed to share with them intimately their stories, 
journeys, or perceptions of what it meant to be a man in a hostile and dangerous society. 

Secondly, many of the men expressed the frustration of raising another man’s 
child or children and the issues associated with being part of a blended family. Statistics 
reveal that over a million men the United States are presently raising another man’s child. 
The tensions associated with raising these children and dealing with the relational 
dynamics associated with former spousal and non-spousal relationships ranged from 
those affiliated with emotional confusion to psychological detachment to spiritual 
indifference. 

Many of these men, during the course of the sessions, discussed feelings 
surrounding their inability to interact, engage, or connect with some of these children. 


The inability of or manner in which these men were or were not able to interact with the 


“6 Victor P. Hamilton, The New International Commentary on the Old Testament: The Book of 
Genesis Chapters 18-50 (Grand Rapids, Michigan: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1995), 173. 
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child or children greatly affected the dynamics within the family and the manner in which 


the male related to his spouse or female partner. 

Another subsequent issue that arose during the exegesis of Esau-Jacob revealed 
that the writer of the text seemingly attempts to address the issues associated with Isaac’s 
age and marital status. In the text, the writer states that Isaac was forty years of age at the 
time of his marriage which, as scholars argue, makes him cursed. Hamilton suggest that 
later rabbinical tradition fixed the age for marriage at eighteen for boys (Mishnah Abot 
5:21) and cursed by God (Sanh 76b) if he is not married by twenty one.*” This factor is 
further complicated by the urgency and expediency of Abraham and his servant to find 
Isaac a wife. 

A third question that must be addressed is the fact that Rebekah is barren and, 
even though she passes all the servant’s tests, as Hamilton suggests, “could they have 
misread the signs or can this sterile woman really be the one divinely selected to carry on 
the promised line?” 

As the men in the diverse groups explored the information contained in the 
interpretation of the Esau-Jacob narrative cycle concerning the difficulty of Rebekah to 
conceive a child, many of the men began to re-explore their relationships with their 
spouses and the tension that occurs relationally with unresolved expectations. The 
question arose on numerous occasions about the pain and disappointment many of the 


men were experiencing around the disappointments associated with their spouses, and 


*" Ibid. 


* Ibid. 
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their own inability or unwillingness to discuss being disappointed with their present life 


condition. 

As the men wrestled with their relational disappointment with their spouses, many 
men, like the Lukan writer, turn that frustration toward the children. Many men, like the 
father in the Parable Prodigal Son, express love, compassion, and concern for their 
children’s future and predicaments, but also share their pain, frustrations, and 
disappointments associated with the result of children making mistakes and poor 


decisions. 
The Prayers of Isaac and Rebekah 


As the researcher/facilitator continued to explore the dynamics of the 
triangulation in the Jacob-Esau cycle, questions emerged around reasons behind the need 
for a child. It is no secret that the culture of the Hebrew Bible teaches that the reason that 
a woman exists is to bear children and that she is blessed or cursed by her ability to 
procreate and more specifically to produce a male child. It is also no secret that Isaac 
understands that he is to produce heirs who can continue to the promise of Yahweh to his 
ancestors. So why does the writer in this account use the Hebrew word azar, Isaac 
entreated Yahweh and daras, why ever I, “when it comes to Rebekah? 

The argument could be made that, although Isaac wanted to produce a male child 
in order to prove his masculinity in connection with the covenantal promise, the 
possibility existed that Rebecca was not too thrilled about the prospect of her impending 


pregnancy. Although many Hebrew Bible/Old Testament scholars argue that a woman’s 


* Thid., 176. 
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identity in that culture was connected to her ability to produce children, particularly a 


male child, it appears that there is possibly not only a struggle occurring in Rebekah's 
womb, but also a wrestling in her heart. The argument could be made that there exists a 
struggle between forsaking one’s hope, desires, aspirations and dreams for becoming a 
dutiful wife who fulfills her allegiance, duty, obedience and obligation to culture and 
husband. If this is the case, then possibly the interaction Rebekah had with her sons was 
indicative of the internal tension that was transpiring between Isaac and Rebekah. The 
word that the writer uses to identify the struggle that was occurring during her pregnancy, 
is a verb and can mean “to abuse, crush, or as a parallel to asaq, to oppress.”*° 

Within the focus groups many of the men expressed their frustrations with their 
wives and admitted that sometimes, because the child resembled or behaved like their 
spouse, they unconsciously transferred hostile and antagonistic feelings toward that child. 
Although many stated that they would later apologize, this transference of hostility and 
aggression was prevalent. This, in many instances had resulted in their homes with each 
parent playing favorite with one of the children. As the researcher/facilitator probed this 
issue, it became clear that the majority of the fathers chose the child that looked and acted 
most like him. 

A subsequent issue surrounded feeling trapped and abused by the children in the 
relationship. As these men wrestled with their deep feelings, they expressed love for their 
children but also felt anger and resentment around the fact that their children had stolen 


some of their independence and freedom. Many of these men had unspoken and 


5° Thid. 
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unrealized dreams and were angry over the fact that these dreams had to be relinquished 


in order to provide for the family. 
The Significance of A Birthright 


What does it mean to be born favored and special in a culture that rewards the 
first male child that breaks the womb of his mother with a double inheritance? What 
honors, responsibilities and expectations are ascribed by the Middle Eastern culture to the 
first born? Are there honors, responsibilities, and expectations ascribed by parents and 
communities onto first born males in a post-modern western culture? 

As the researcher/facilitator sat with the men’s and pastors’ focus groups and the 
mentees, it became apparent that there was a necessity to address the issues around the 
pain associated with failures and disappointments. The issue of Esau in the Esau-Jacob 
cycle and the younger son in the Parable of the Prodigal Son selling their birthrights and 
the failure of the elder son to fulfill his obligations in the Lukan version of the Parable of 
the Prodigal gave the research/facilitator adequate ammunition to challenge the men on 
how they come to terms with their own moments of disappointment and failure. 

As the different groups gathered on different days and in different places, the 
researcher/facilitator asked, how do you handle throwing away your position, authority, 
and power and how do you come back? As an opening discourse, the research/facilitator 
shared with the men that he had entertained ideas of relinquishing his pastorate without 
conferring with God/the Holy/or the Divine. This idea, the researcher/facilitator stated, 
arose out of becoming angry, frustrated, and disappointed with God/the Holy/Divine and 


with a community of faith that desired to live in the past. 
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This frustration, disappointment, and pain, as the researcher/facilitator explained, 


once reached such a height that the researcher/facilitator shared these feelings with an 
individual who desired the pulpit and the ministry. After the researcher/facilitator 
expressed this frustration one time too many, the researcher/facilitator, reacting out of the 
emotional frustration that can accompany ministry, without thinking, walked away from 
the pulpit and ministry. This exodus, the researcher/facilitator shared with the group, had 
led to some sense of regret. 

As the researcher/facilitator reflected on the incident with the men in the diverse 
groups, the researcher/facilitator began to invite the men to re-examine moments and 
situations in which they too, without thinking, reacted rather than responded to a situation 
or circumstance. The questions that the researcher/facilitator was interested in examining 
were the manner in which the group processed failure, fears, disappointments, and 
resolve. By addressing these issues, the researcher/facilitator desires to assist the men in 
exploring the value, worth, and connectedness of an inheritance, purpose, and blessing to 
their sense of calling and identity. 

In order to understand the issues surrounding the fears, failures, and 
disappointments that many men face on a daily basis, the researcher/facilitator examined 
and explored the perceptions surrounding birthrights and blessings in the Hebrew 
Bible/Old Testament and New Testament accounts. This examination, hopefully, would 


assist the men in exploring their sense of loss and uncertainty as it pertained to identity. 
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The Essence and Significance of a Blessing 


Because the project’s focus surrounds questions concerning how African 
American men can bless other African American men, there arises a need for the 
reseatcher/facilitator to define the essence of a blessing and distinguish that definition 
from a birthright. In the eastern Mediterranean region, there is a distinction between a 
birthright and a blessing. 

In the Middle Eastern culture, there are three blessings that a father can extend to 
his son. These three distinct blessings can be seen in the writer’s depiction of the 
blessing that Isaac extends to his son in the Jacob-Esau narrative cycle. These blessings 
are: “a general blessing by a parent to a child (27:39-40), the special blessings by the 
patriarch to a son whom he selected as the leader (27:27b-29), and the special promises 
of God to Abraham (28:3-4; 12: 2-3), which referred to land and nature.”*! 

As the researcher/facilitator examined the narrative cycle, several questions arose 
concerning whether the men in the diverse groups or the mentees had ever received a 
blessing of any kind from their fathers or conveyed any aspect of this understanding of 
a blessing to their sons. These three aspects of a blessing would require the men to have 
received affirmation from their fathers as well as understand the significance of their 
roles as leaders in the community, keepers and continuers of the ancestral story, and 
recipients of the material inheritance of their ancestors. 

Blessing as Walter Brueggemann states, is not only about acquiring property but 


also refers to “an act—by speech or gesture—where by one transmits power for life to 


*! John E. Hartley, New International Biblical Commentary: Genesis (Peabody, Massachusetts: 
Hendrickson Publishers, 2000), 248. 
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another party through intense interpersonal relationships that are manifested through 


prosperity, wealth, health, and fertility.”** It is this interpersonal transmittal of 
identity, calling, and purpose within the larger identity, calling, and purpose of a 
community, nation, and people that is significant in the developing of the self. 

As the researcher/facilitator dialogued with the men in the diverse groups and the 
mentees, it was apparent that the majority of these men had never received any aspect 
of the blessing. It was also apparent that all the men had not received a tangible or 
monetary portion of an inheritance to initiate their lives away from their fathers. Most 
of these men had been, in their understanding, thrown out into the world without any 
resources or guidance. 

The question was then proposed to the group and mentees whether their fathers 
had any tangible or monetary resources that the parent could have shared with them. 
The response by numerous men was that they were not sure. A more painful question 
that the men found themselves wrestling with stemmed from their desire to share in a 
tangible, emotional, and spiritual manner a part of themselves with their sons and 
daughters. The men in the group found themselves asking, do we have an inheritance to 
share with our sons or daughters? A subsequent question stemmed from the fact that 
they did not know of the method for extending these blessings. 

In three of the commentaries examined by the researcher/facilitator, the authors 
argue that there is a discrepancy in the manner in which Isaac attempts to bless Esau. 
The first discrepancy occurs when Isaac breaks protocol by desiring to bless Esau 


without Jacob being present. It is inferred by the scholars that the culture required that 


* Walter Brueggemann, Reverberations of Faith: A Theological Handbook of the Old Testament 
(Louisville, Kentucky: Westminster John Knox Press, 2002), 18, 19. 
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the blessing be performed within a communal context. Secondly, there is a discrepancy 


and distinction in the wording that Isaac utilizes when he thinks he is blessing Esau and 
when he blesses Jacob prior to Jacob leaving for Haran. It is the usage of the 
Abrahamic covenant with Jacob that scholars argue gives the reader the impression that 
Isaac knew that the spiritual blessing resided with Jacob. No matter what occurred after 
this account it is clear that Isaac had failed to give either of his sons adequate spiritual 
leadership. 

These factors required the men in the groups and the mentees to process questions 
concerning whether their fathers believed they were worthy to carry on the family 
legacy? Questions concerning how they thought their fathers saw them, theit wives, and 
their children initiated a tremendous amount of discussion. Although several men stated 
that what their fathers thought didn't matter, it was clear by their facial expressions and 
body language that these statements were not true. It was also painful to watch two of 
the men sit still and silent during the discourse and finally, at its conclusion, state, “we 
can’t comment on this issue because we never met our fathers and don’t know what 


they thought of us let alone our families.” 
The Importance of a Birthright 


After the researcher/facilitator discussed with the group the essence of a blessing, 
the researcher/facilitator began to discuss the significance and importance of a birthright. 
The researcher/facilitator began the discussion by stating that a birthright, in that culture, 
refers to the amount or portion of the fathers' wealth and property which is to be 


disbursed to his sons or in rare cases, Zelophehad, the daughters, according to their birth 
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position. By cultural tradition and law, the first born son, was to receive a double portion 


of the inheritance or the largest share and becomes the authority figure and responsible 
for the family upon the death of the father. 

The birthright in Hebrew, bekorah, is understood as primogeniture and is “the 
practice whereby the eldest son receives a (double) share of the inheritance than do his 
younger brothers.”°? If this is a part of the norms, customs and laws of the culture, then 
the question has to be asked, why does Esau sell his birthright and does he comprehend 
the significance and importance of his birthright to his inheritance? 

Stephen Harris argues that Esau is shrewdly exploited by his younger sibling 
because of his desire for instant gratification” while Hamilton points out that it is 
surprising that “Esau, a skilled hunter was famished, and that this factor raises questions 
which could suggest that he, having not killed or captured any game, was probably both 
hungry and exhausted which makes one vulnerable to manipulation.” 

As the researcher/facilitator explored these perceptions with the focus groups and 
mentees, it underscored the question, how many men in the groups were directly or 
indirectly influenced by the post-modern ideology of instant gratification and the need to 
fill the empty self. Maybe it was these needs combined with the frustration that 
accompanies the failure to satisfy, gratify or fill the self that had resulted in poor life 


choices and decisions. 
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The reality of the men’s anger and frustration reached a crescendo when they 


finally realized that the origin of some of their emotional, physical, and psychological 
exhaustion and hunger evolved from what some identified as chasing an external illusion 
of the ideal picture of maleness, masculinity, manhood, and success. It became apparent 
to the researcher/facilitator that, like Esau and the sons in the parable of the prodigal son, 
many of these men, including the researcher/facilitator, were, for the majority of their 
lives, suffering from a deep internal sense of starvation. 

These men, like Esau and the prodigal son, were starving and hungry for someone 
or something to validate and confirm their worth, sense of identity, and personhood. For 
the most part, these men, including the researcher/facilitator, had attempted to satisfy that 
internal hunger through external accomplishment. It was this hunger combined with the 
feelings of exhaustion that accompany a continuous chase and searching and the 
exaggerated sense of urgency which ultimately led to many men giving away their 
inheritance and destiny. 

In examining the biblical scholarship surrounding the Jacob-Esau cycle and the 
Parable of the Prodigal Son, the listening audience and reader in both accounts is 
expected to understand that “in the ancient world the first born or oldest son’s share of 
the material estate of the father was typically a double share of the inheritance.” ° The 


youngest son’s “portion of the inheritance was usually one third” *’and because the writer 
y 
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stated that “the prodigal son settled his affairs quickly, he liquidated his assets in a hurry 
or as a sale at any price.” . 

This information concerning the fact that both Esau and the prodigal son sold 
their birthright and inheritance for less than it was worth allowed the researcher/facilitator 
to initiate dialogue with the men on the pain, disappointment, frustration, and resentment 
of selling their birthright and inheritance for less than it was worth. Because the Hebrew 
Bible/Old Testament and New Testament accounts both suggest that these men sold their 
blessings for less than they were worth, the researcher/facilitator desired to explore with 
the men the emotions of devaluing the significance and importance of one’s birthright 
and inheritance. 

As the researcher/facilitator began to expound on the biblical and cultural 
understanding of a birthright and blessing in the Middle Eastern elite one of the males 
in the group, a so-called apostle in the pastors’ group, said, “well you know, the reason 
that Esau did not receive his blessing was because God/the Holy/Divine never meant for 
him to have that blessing or birthright. I believe, that God/the Holy/Divine doesn’t make 
mistakes and knows everything we’re going to do before we do it; so maybe God/the 
Holy/Divine didn't want you to hold the leadership position at the church or maybe, 
because you were so focused on yourself, that Satan just deceived you.” As the 
researcher/facilitator fought back the anger and rage that comes from having one’s pain 


ignored and misinterpreted, it became evident that it was necessary to examine and 
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explore the researcher/facilitator’s own sense of pain and vulnerability along with the 


men’s inability to hear the pain in the room and their need to avoid vulnerability. 
Exploring Fear, Pain, Disappointment and the Vulnerability of Men 


As the researcher/facilitator engaged the men around the issues of failure, fear, 
and vulnerability, the researcher/facilitator decided to share with the men that in both the 
Jacob-Esau cycle and the Parable of the Prodigal Son in order for the main characters to 
move toward healing and reconciliation they had to face their internal demons. These 
demons, as the researcher/facilitator stated to the men, were not these spiritual aberrations 
that have been portrayed in the media or in many churches, but the darkest deepest 
phobias and disappointments within a man. 

It was during these sessions that the researcher/facilitator invited the men in the 
group and the mentees during their mentoring session to explore the issues surrounding 
the cry of Esau and the request of the prodigal son as a means of exploring the feelings 
around issues of fear, failure, vulnerability, and restoration. In the account of Esau, the 
numerous commentaries suggest that the writer uses the word, s--g, which means “a 
person wailing over a great loss or the scream of a person violated.” This usage of the 
word led the researcher/facilitator to explore the manner in which the men in the groups 
expressed or internalized their emotions and pains. Once the researcher/facilitator 


identified this method of handling these emotions and feelings, the researcher/facilitator 
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began to develop a container or safe-haven where these feelings and emotions could be 


shared. 

One of the dangers that the researcher/facilitator had to be conscious of was the 
possibility of one or more of the men betraying the sanctity of the group by using the 
information shared in the group for personal benefit. In the Parable of the Prodigal Son, 
the younger son, once he runs on hard times, loses everything and finds himself ready to 
violate his very personhood, institutes a plan to manipulate his father into “trusting him 
just once more and endorse him for job training with a reputable craftsman so that he 
could earn his way.” The writer of the parable is very clear in stating that the younger 
son rehearsed the words and phrases that he would use, which are the same words 
Pharaoh used with Moses during the nine plagues,”’ when he encountered the father and 
the village, and Bailey states that the younger boy “does not offer to become a slave 
(doulos) but a misthios (a skilled craftsman).” 

As the researcher/facilitator examined all of the above information, it became 
necessary for the researcher/facilitator to be aware of individuals in the groups who could 
use the information from the group sessions to advance their own agendas. This 
awareness proved to be beneficial as the researcher/facilitator and several group members 
found it necessary to challenge a couple of men in the group about violating 
confidentiality and trust. The victory in this situation for the researcher/facilitator was 


that the researcher/facilitator was not the one who initiated the challenge to the men but 
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evolved out of the men in the group themselves. The men in the group took ownership of 


the group and began to protect the sanctity of the group process and each other, which the 


researcher/facilitator interpreted as the instituting of intimacy. 


A Deep Longing for Dad 


As some of the men in the male fellowship group talked about their hard-working 
but distant fathers, others talked about their absentee fathers and the pain they felt 
because they never had an opportunity to pet to know them or be known by them. As the 
discourse went on, it became apparent to the researcher/facilitator that there was a great 
deal of anger in the room. Yet the anger and pain that each man in the group felt was not 
simply a result of their inability to connect with a distant or absentee father, but was also 
the result of a deeper longing and disappointment. 

In the Jacob-Esau cycle and the Parable of the Prodigal Son, the pain and burt that 
both Esau and the prodigal son felt evolved out of a deep sense of loss that emerged from 
losing a connection to the deeper part of what it means to be human and a part of 
something greater and larger that the self. It was identifying this loss of identity, self 
understanding, and self awareness within the biblical text that led the 
researcher/facilitator to examine and explore the manner in which these men struggled 
with issues that pertained to how they would come to know the self since many of them 
had no connection to their ancestral stories, myths, traditions, and rituals of their 
ancestors, families, and communities. This pain and frustration was also heightened as 
these men began to wrestle with the pain of not being able to pass these understandings 


on to their children. 
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Not only did the researcher/facilitator have to wrestle with the men’s pain 


surrounding the disconnection from the ancestral self, but also with men who had sold 
their connection for position, status, and financial benefits. It was this selling of their 
inheritance and subsequent separation from their heritage, which both Esau and the 
prodigal son found almost unbearable. The researcher/facilitator, therefore, engaged the 
Esau-Jacob narrative and the Parable of the Prodigal Son, to ascertain the depth of the 
pain and sense of loss. One of the questions that the researcher/facilitator and the men in 
the groups wrestled with stemmed from the fact that neither Esau nor the men in the 
parable of the prodigal son appeared to comprehend the importance of the covenant 
between Yahweh and their ancestors and the role each plays in the fulfillment of that 
covenant. 

In the Hebrew Bible/Old Testament account, Esau and Jacob wrestled over rights 
surrounding the birthright, blessing, and the inheritance that goes with both. In the 
Hebrew Bible/Old Testament account, Jacob is at home, “wayyazed nazid,” preparing 
stew, © and when Esau, a skilled hunter, returns empty handed, not starving, but ayep, 
exhausted. It is this condition which leads Esau to ask Jacob if he can /a‘af, gulp the red 
stuff or stew. Jacob, who is depicted as cold and calculating, is more than willing to 
provide or sell his elder brother some stew for a price. The price that Jacob demands is 
the b ekorah, birthright, and he fas Bsa to exchange (mikra)* your birthright. Esau, 


therefore, by agreeing to the demand sells his birthright for some red stuff and the 
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scholars argue that because the account ends with the retelling of the treaty and using the 


word natan, gave and atan, ate,®° the same words that the writer uses in the garden of 
Eden fall narrative concerning Eve giving the fruit to Adam, is depicted as callous and 
decisive in Adam’s action. 


Similarly, the writer of the Lukan account of the Parable of the Prodigal Son 


reveals that the younger son, “apedemesen, travels away from his own people,” o 
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“dieskorpisen, squanders or scatters his property,””” and “wastes his money through, zon 


astos, loose living or spendthrift living.” These conceptions resonated with the men in 
the group as they processed many of the decisions they previously made that had failed. 
These perceptions and discussions reached new depth as the researcher/facilitator shared 
with the men that this interpretation invites the audience of listeners, and readers to 
explore the repercussions of leaving one’s people, heritage, and traditions and then 
selling one’s inheritance too quickly and cheaply. As the researcher/facilitator continued 


the exegetical exploration of the narrative, the researcher/facilitator and the group 


explored the writer’s connection of the younger son’s “wild living or living recklessly,” ”° 
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to becoming a beggar, and then, “Koallao, gluing, clinging, or attaching,”’” one’s self to a 


Gentile as a means of avoiding starvation. It is when we, as men, find ourselves having to 
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resort to hiring ourselves out from fear of starving that we risk losing the very essence of 


our truest self, by, in the text’s usage of the word gladly, “[desire, lust, cravings, and 
longings in the Greek]”” after pods. 

As the researcher/facilitator and the men sat together and discussed the loss of the 
self over poor choices and decisions and its correlation to feelings of fear, failure, and 
inadequacy, the men and researcher/facilitator began to process new methods for decision 
making. The group of men and the researcher/facilitator also began to explore ways of 
dealing with how to process these feelings in a healthier and more productive manner. 

What became evident to the researcher/facilitator and the men in the groups was 
the fact that both Esau and the prodigal son were starving from a lost sense of self, 
purpose, identity, and being that comes from an emotional, psychological and spiritual 
connection with God/the Holy/Divine and the stories, traditions, rituals, and myths of the 
ancestors. By breaking this connection, the researcher/facilitator and the men ascertained 
that an individual might possibly break bread with someone or something that is contrary 


to their self understanding. 
Stealing A Brother’s Blessing 


The issues of position, status, and acquisition of wealth are paramount to the 
understanding of the self in the twenty-first century. Almost every human being in this 
post-modern capitalistic society is influenced by the promise of prosperity and 
positivism. An individual’s sense of self-worth is pre-determined by their ability to 


acquire some tangible material item or position of power. Even in the Christian church, 
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the message of acquiring God/the Holy/Divine’s favor and determines one’s ability to 


succeed or fail; to accumulate wealth or achieve some sense of grandeur. 

Historically, African Americans, specifically African American males, were 
pitted against each other in numerous physical battles. These men, in an effort to please 
their masters and gain favor, were expected to out produce or even kill another African 
American male slave as depicted in the movie, “Mandingo.” This perception however can 
not be simply ascribed to the master, slave driver, or the slave experience. This mentality 
reflects the base human nature as has been discussed in the black culture as far back as 
the slave experience. Lawrence Levine discusses this flaw in character and consciousness 
by studying the black bandit or what he calls the avengers in black lore. Levine, building 
on the study of Eric Hobsawm, argues, “the avengers-bandits whose reputations are built 
not upon justice but terror, are expressions of the hypervirility of the males, and become 
projections of the severely restricted masculine instincts and the severely dislocated ego, 
and can be seen as a defense against a fear of castration.” 

In the focus groups’ interpersonal sessions, the issue concerning the internal 
desire for acquiring some sense of importance through overachieving, obtaining personal 
wealth and pursuing a vocational title were discussed and explored. The limits to which 
these would go in satisfying these deep internal desires was examined and discussed in 
the hope of establishing personal and communal boundaries. 

The manner by which the researcher/facilitator approached these issues arose out 
of the questions that emerged during an exploration into the Jacob-Esau cycle and the 


Parable of the Prodigal Son. In both the Jacob-Esau narrative and the Parable of the 
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Prodigal Son, the reader is invited to examine the internal struggles and psychological 


tension that occurred between the oldest and youngest sons. In the Hebrew Bible/Old 
Testament text, Jacob, the youngest of the twins, could possibly have experienced and 
endured the emotions that accompany “a sense of discrepancy and injustice.” * This 
perception can also be found in the Parable of the Prodigal Son in which the writer infers 
that, “the older brother is to receive the lion’s share of the inheritance and assume 
responsibility for the family, which sometimes produces an insufferable arrogance, and 
possibly could have contributed to the rupturing of the younger man’s relationship with 
his father.” ”° 

The researcher/facilitator, in an effort to explore the internal sources of anger, 
frustration, disappointment, and inadequacy, asked these men about numerous psycho- 
social issues that informed their understanding of their value and worth. Many of the men 
in the diverse focus groups along with the two mentees discussed issues and feelings 
around the advantages that Euro-American males have over them in this western 
dominated Euro-American society. These feelings, the men acclaimed, not only makes 
them feel hostile and antagonistic toward their Euro-American counterparts, but also 
requires them, in order to achieve, to compete with their brothers for the scraps on the 
table. 

In exploring these issues of fear, suspicion, and sense of failure, inadequacy, and 


hostility, the researcher/facilitator began to correlate these feelings with what appeared to 
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be a low sense of self-worth and self-identity. As the men shared these feelings and 


perceptions and discussed numerous situations occurring in the church, it became 
apparent to the researcher/facilitator that this sense of fear, suspicion, failure, inadequacy, 
and hostility, had been transferred to the community of faith and had resulted in the men 
becoming inactive in the ministry. The researcher/facilitators hoped that by exploring 
these issues that the men would experience a reconnection to each other and God/the 
Holy/Divine that might result in a desire to become more active in the community of faith 
and men’s ministry. 

The researcher/facilitator, in an effort to explore the depth of these feelings, asked 
the question, “how have the incidents of relational betrayal and competition found within 
the stories of Esau-Jacob and the Parable of the Prodigal Son, assisted you in 
understanding what is occurring in the ministry?” After some hesitation, several of the 
men talked about a few incidents that raised concern for their community of faith and the 
lack of trust they were feeling toward the leadership. It seemed that the pastor had 
replaced several prominent men who had assisted him in not only initiating the ministry 
but also individuals who held key positions within the ministry. When these men and 
individuals were replaced by several new individuals, questions and concerns arose 
pertaining to issues of loyalty, dedication, commitment, reward, and transition. Many of 
the men expressed feelings of being indiscriminately used by the pastor. 

As the researcher/facilitator discussed these feelings with the men, the question 
was asked, “did any of you ask the pastor why these foundational members had been 
replaced?” The response from these men in the fellowship group was an emphatic, No! It 


was this response which not only surprised the researcher/facilitator but initiated 
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numerous additional questions concerning the level of connectedness between the pastor 


and the men in the church. In order to ascertain the depth of the separation, the 
researcher/facilitator discussed the possibility of a pastor sitting and sharing decision- 
making with some of the leaders in the congregation. 

As the researcher/facilitator sat with the pastor's focus group and discussed the 
possibility of equally sharing the decision-making with several leaders in the group, 
numerous voices exploded with negative tirades. Pastor after pastor exclaimed to the 
researcher/facilitator that God/the Holy/Divine only speaks through the head and 
anything that has two heads is an abomination. Several of the pastors were quick to 
remind the researcher/facilitator that he once pastored and.that he should remember the 
problems and stagnation that occurs when a pastor is constrained by boards, elders, 
deacons, stewards, or auxiliaries. 

The researcher/facilitator examined the group dynamics in both focus groups and 
observed the Esau-Jacob struggle for power manifesting itself in both groups. The men in 
the fellowship group felt like Jacob and were intending to manipulate the pastor by 
failing to engage in the ministerial vision. The pastors group, like Esau, was trying to 


utilize their cultural and societal authority to control the community of faith. 
The Danger of Following A Blind Man 


As the world, culture, and society constantly shifts the question that is most often 
raised concerns the African American male’s ability mentally, spiritually, and 
economically to lead and guide his family and community into the future. This concern 


emerges in the consciousness of many individuals including his family because of the 
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negative images and stereotypes portrayed by the media and dominant culture as well as 


the percentage of men that are incarcerated or fail to meet their parental obligations. 

Because of this perception, many men from the diverse focus groups talked about 
their frustrations concerning the lack of respect they receive from their sons and 
daughters when they try to discuss issues of racism, exclusion, and societal biases. It is, 
as the men stated, as though our children believe we don't know anything and can't teach 
them anything about life or the future. The question that emerged in the different groups 
shifted its focus toward the image of the father as the conveyor of knowledge and 
wisdom. As the researcher/facilitator sat with these men, the question had to be asked, 
were African American men now seen as blind guides incapable of seeing or 
understanding the present or the future? Were the leadership skills of African American 
males once again being questioned? These questions not only challenged the leadership 
ability of African American males but called into question their mental acuity and 
rationalizing ability. The pain this time for the men was that the questioning was not 
atising from the dominant culture but from within their family and community. 

This issue concerning the mental acuity and intellectual attributes could be 
identified in the Jacob-Esau narrative where the writer discusses the issue of Isaac's 
inability to comprehend what is transpiring in his family. Isaac, who the writer depicts as 
blind, appears to be “blind in more than one way; he is blind to the betrayal of his wife 
and Jacob, apparently unaware of the forces that will rip apart a family.””° 
The researcher/facilitator took this opportunity to explore with the men from the 


diverse groups and mentees questions concerning blindness and whether they knew what 
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was transpiring in the lives of their family members and within their communities. Most 


of the men gave the polite affirmative as it pertained to their spouses and children, but as 
the researcher/facilitator pressed the issue it became apparent that there were issues and 
situations that were outside their scope. The individuals most affected by this perception 
were the pastors. Most of these individuals had been so entrenched with the church and 
making a living that they really did not know what was transpiring with their spouses or 
children. 

It became necessary in an effort to understand the reason for the men’s blindness, 
to probe the biblical commentaries to ascertain some reasons why the writer alluded to 
the blindness. Although several commentaries gave hypotheses concerning the allegorical 
usage of the blindness, The New American Commentary gave a perception which, in the 
estimation of the researcher/facilitator, corresponded with the psyche of the men. 

Matthews, exploring, some rabbinic interpreters, “believed that Isaac was 
sightless because he took bribes from Esau (game) and was indifferent to Esau's 
wickedness (Gen. Rab. 65. 5-8, 10).””’ In this understanding, the question concerning the 
reason behind the men working so dutifully was challenged because “the text does 
suggest that Isaac’s pleasure in eating game distracts him and contributes to his 
negligence.””* 

The researcher/facilitator therefore invited the men to explore psychologically the 


rewards they receive internally from being seen as a proficient family provider, both 
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culturally and personally. This examination led to numerous questions that evolved out of 


the men's understanding of the connection between their personal sense of gratification 
and worth to their need to fulfill the hero and messiah complex. 

In retrospect of the conversations that occurred, appeared to be a second issue that 
needed to be discussed. As the men in the diverse groups discussed their struggles 
surrounding the connection between personal worth and the role of provider, there 
emerged a strong desire to contradict the negative stereotypes associated with African 
American maleness as providers and the sense of grandeur equated with the ability to 
adequately provide for the family. The men constantly searched for accolades for 
providing for their families from each other and expressed a need to receive the same 


from their spouses and children. 
The Pain of a Stolen Blessing 


How do men sit with the pain that emerges from a deep longing for their father’s 
blessing? This was the question that the researcher/facilitator and the men and mentees 
addressed after they identified the aspects of a blessing. It was probably one of the most 
painful times in the groups. This engagement required all the men to remain in the 
room and process their feelings around the absence of their fathers. This absence was 
not simply a physical one, but manifested itself through the dialogue as a mental and 
emotional one. 

The researcher/facilitator asked the question, “Who or what stole your father’s 
blessings?” After the men and mentees processed the aspects of the question, one male 


discussed his father having another family and not having time or resources to 
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contribute to his life. This account, unfortunately, was common and familiar to many 


males in the room. This situation and evidence was the closest comparison to the 
biblical narrative because it required the males acknowledge and take ownership of 
anger at a sibling who had stolen their father. 

A second male discussed never knowing his father, and the pain and confusion 
surrounding the wondering and the questions. A third male discussed his father being 
physically present but emotionally unavailable. This male even discussed feeling as 
though his father resented or hated his presence. This absence for this male was still 
extremely painful and he talked about trying very hard not to communicate this 
message to his children. 

As the men and the researcher/facilitator processed their feelings around the 
issues associated with stolen blessings and God/the Holy/Divine, the question emerged, 
"How were we like some of the fathers mentioned?” To answer the question, the 
researcher/facilitator admitted to committing more time to career, vocation, and 
educational ventures than the family or even the marriage. This acknowledgement opened 
the door for the men to discuss their own commitments, endeavors and pursuits that had 
stolen time from their families and marriages. One male discussed the demands that his 
job made on him and the need to work two almost full-time jobs to care for two children 
outside of marriage and one with his spouse. The commitment to the financial support, 
which he said was never enough, took time away from his desires and family. His final 
statement to the discourse left the room silent; “I wonder if my son will hate me as much 


as I hate my father?” 


CHAPTER FOUR 


A THEOLOGICAL ANALYSIS OF THE ESAU-JACOB CYCLE AND THE 
PARABLE OF THE PRODIGAL SON 


Introduction of Theological Analysis 


In the fourth chapter of this document the researcher/facilitator will explore the 
theological and philosophical tenets that undergird the perceptions in the biblical 
accounts of The Esau-Jacob narrative cycle and the Parable of the Prodigal Son as well 
the theological and philosophical images found within the diverse men’s groups and 
mentoring sessions. It is the desire of the researcher/facilitator to explore the concepts 
of God/the Holy/Divine as conveyed in the accounts of the Esau-Jacob narrative cycle 
and the Parable of the Prodigal Son as well as those advanced by the men in the diverse 


groups and the mentees in the mentoring sessions. 


Does God Only Have One Blessing 


One of the most painful aspects of reading the Jacob-Esau narrative is hearing 
Esau, after being betrayed by his brother, mother, and father, crying for his father to 
bless him also. It is clear to the researcher/facilitator that, after all the mistakes Esau has 
made in his life, Esau is in need, psychologically, emotionally, and spiritually of his 
father validating his worth and personhood. Esau, a son who has endured the rejection 


of his mother and the ignoring of his father, desires his father to give him something of 
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himself. “Bless me” the man cries, “bless me with some sense of identity, purpose, and 


inheritance. Let the community and the society know that I am your son and that you 
love me as well.” 

It is in the context of Esau's search for affirmation that the researcher/facilitator 
approached these diverse groups of men. The question therefore became, Does God/the 
Holy/Divine, like Isaac have only one blessing to give? If the narrative is true, then can 
God/the Holy/Divine only bless one man in the group and, if that’s the case, then does 
it matter what the man does to achieve the blessing? 

It was at this point that the men in the diverse groups acknowledged the feeling 
that there were favorite and non-favorite sons in the community, church, and Kingdom 
of God/the Holy/Divine. This, for many of these men, meant that God/the Holy/Divine 
does bless and curse some men prior to their birth. One man even exclaimed, “It 
doesn’t matter what I do or how hard I work, it seems that God/the Holy/Divine is 
against me.” 

This Calvinistic view of predestination was constantly echoed by numerous men 
in the groups. Many of the pastors even echoed this perception as they compared their 
ministries to more affluent and recognizable ministries. The predominant feeling in the 
groups fit the later interpretation of the Esau-Jacob narrative which said, “Is not Esau 
Jacob’s brother says the Lord, yet I have loved Jacob but I have hated; I have laid waste 
to his land and left his inheritance to jackals of the desert.” 

As the men wrestled with their own sense of being hated and cursed by God/the 


Holy/Divine, it became apparent to the researcher/facilitator that the opposite 
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perception was also embraced by these men. If God/the Holy/Divine hated and cursed 


the man who married the wrong women, made the mistake of giving away his 
birthright, and struggled for his father’s blessing and then blessed and rewarded the 
man who lied, swindled, and cheated his father and brother, then isn’t it right with 
God/the Holy/Divine to get everything you want “by any means necessary.” 

It became necessary for the researcher/facilitator to challenge this perception 
because of its threat to community. If the men in the groups embraced this perception, 
which the researcher/facilitator believed many had, then there were no boundaries, 
psychologically, that these men wouldn't cross in the name of self-aggrandizement and 
self gratification. 

The manner by which the researcher/facilitator engaged the issue was to examine 
and explore the hermeneutical argument around the writing in Malachi and to discuss 
the psychological and emotional pain of feeling cursed by God/the Holy/Divine. It was 
in addressing these issues that the men together with the researcher/facilitator were able 
to wrestle with their deepest fears and frustrations. 

Because the men’s embedded theology was shaped by their Calvinistic 
perceptions of predestination and their belief in the inerrancy of scripture, the 
researcher/facilitator provided the men with diverse scholarly approaches to 
interpreting the Malachi text. The researcher/facilitator shared with the men, after 
examining numerous commentaries, that the Malachi's interpretation of the Jacob-Esau 
narrative has to do with God/the Holy/Divine reassuring Israel that God/the 


Holy/Divine had a deeper more intimate love for Israel than Edom. The word 
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interpreted as hate, se nu a, means less loved and should not be interpreted in human 


psychological terms. 

As the researcher/facilitator examined the perceptions conveyed in Malachi’s 
interpretation of the Jacob-Esau cycle by numerous commentators, the writer of the 
New International Commentary argued that the term “hate” can be described in terms 
of “differentiation, disavowal, punishment and judgment which refers to a person not 
destined for eternal damnation but one who lives at the fringe of the covenant people.”” 

After exploring the biblical interpretation of the Malachi text, the 
researcher/facilitator challenged the men’s Calvinistic theological template. The 
researcher/facilitator discussed issues pertaining to free-~choice, Arminianism, and the 
perception that many of their situations and challenges were caused by poor decisions, 


mistakes, injustices, and life-situations. 
Does God Honor A Stolen Blessing 


One of the main questions that the researcher/facilitator, the men in the diverse 
focus groups and the mentees had to address dealt with the issue of whether God 
honored, respected, and validated stolen blessings. This question had to be addressed 
because of the fact that African Americans have pondered questions about their ancestors 
being stolen from the African continent and the long nightmare of enduring continual 
dehumanization and oppression in this American culture. The issue of God honoring a 
stolen blessing is significant because it either validates or rejects the perception of the 


survival ethics. If God honors and validates the aspect of stealing a blessing, then Aftican 


? Peter A. Verhoef, Zhe New International Commentary of the Old Testament: The Books of 
Haggai and Malachi (Grand Rapids, Michigan: William B. Publishing Company, 1987), 200, 201. 
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American men are justified in manifesting the eleventh commandment which states, “It’s 


okay to do whatever you desire, just don’t get caught.” 
In Search of the True Self and God 


Although there was a great deal of information surrounding the spiritual 
formation of men and some specifically geared toward African American men, there was 
very little information that was not geared toward a Christocentric or High Christological 
perception. Because this researcher/facilitator was interested in a Theocentric and African 
centered approach to male spiritual formation and development, it became necessary to 
search for perspectives and perceptions from diverse sources. The researcher/facilitator 
therefore examined numerous theological, philosophical, ethical, anthropological and 
secular sources in order to construct and develop a Theocentric spiritual paradigm for 
men. 

After the researcher/facilitator examined the Jacob and Esau narrative, the 
researcher/facilitator examined the Constructive theological approach of Dwight Hopkins 
which examines concepts of God/the Holy/Divine, Christology, Pneumatology, 
Community, Liberation, Sotericlogy, and Salvation using the experiences, tribal beliefs 
and folk religion of African and African American as foundational premises. 

In this perception it is easy to see the “God/the Holy/Divine” working in the lives 
of Esau and Jacob. Because both young men are starving for connection to the source 
of life, they must endure the rigors of what it takes to establish intimacy with the eternal 
essence. Although the biblical writer focuses the reader’s attention on the development 


of Jacob’s character and illumination, both Esau and Jacob move toward this 
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reconnection and ultimately achieve this new awareness by reconciling with one 
another at the end of the cycle. 

Once Esau and Jacob have worked through their own disappointment, 
disillusionment and shame in life, they are led to an emotional and psychological place 
of healing and restoration. Both men, after confronting the self, are led to a place where 
they can stop blaming someone or something for their sense of failure and begin to 
reclaim their own sense of dignity and self-hood. 

One of the challenges theologicaily and philosophically that the 
researcher/facilitator, the focus groups and the mentees experienced derived from the 
Calvinistic predestination perception held by many men in the groups and the 
researcher's theological conception concerning the nature and worth of all human 
beings. A second challenge that occurred between the researcher/facilitator, diverse 
men's groups, and mentees, stemmed from the different perceptions of the nature of 
humanity. The researcher/facilitator, who was influenced heavily by existentialist 
thought, wrestled with many of the men in the groups who held to the Calvinistic 
perspective of the depravity of humanity, while the researcher/facilitator believed that 
every human being is essentially good. 

This perspective was important because of the researcher/facilitator's desire to 
institute trust, respect, value, and dignity for everyone and every opinion, perspective, 
and belief in the group. The essential and inherent worth and goodness of every male in 
the group was essential for facilitating dialogue in the group and among the men. It is 
when every man feels respected and heard that honest dialogue can occur. It is this 


perception which is articulated by African American theologian Howard Thurman who 
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stated, “A part of every human spirit is the strivings and yearnings to come to itself in 


its Creator and when the soul feels God's presence, individuals are grasped by the 
divine essence, which heightens awareness of options and possibilities.”* 

In the biblical narrative account, the audience and reader are invited to encounter, 
in the understanding of the researcher/facilitator, an image of God/the Holy/Divine that 
is actively ordering and re-ordering the lives of Esau and Jacob. Like the Genesis 
creation story, light and darkness are called into position and assigned a purpose in the 
plan of Elohim/Yahweh. Esau and Jacob, like light and darkness, learn to co-exist in a 
harmonious manner by understanding their roles and purpose in the divine scheme of 
the eternal will of the Holy/Divine. Again, it is Thurman, in his discourse on the 
“Imago Dei” premise, which assisted the researcher/facilitator in understanding how 
Esau was able to move toward reconciling with his brother by stating that “the 
sacredness and inherent worth of every human being is uncompromising and that the 
individual personality, as a child of God, has ultimate significance.” * In this 
understanding, Esau is able to extend forgiveness to a swindling twin brother because 
psychologically, as Thurman argues, he sees that “Being created in the image of God 
means within each individual there is a presence and power of the divine and only in 
the concreteness of God’s revealed love does each person recognize his/her worth, 


power, and purpose.” ° 


3 Luther E. Smith, Howard Thurman: The Mystic as Prophet (Richmond, Indiana: Friends United 
Press, 1991), 75. 
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Constructive Black Theclogy 


Because the project’s focus was geared toward the spiritual formation and 
theological re-education of African American men, the researcher/facilitator utilized a 
constructive theological approach to initiate inquiry and stimulate dialogue within the 
different focus groups and with the mentees. The objective of the researcher/facilitator 
was to assist the men in either strengthening or reframing their theological construct 
and template. The reader may ask, “What is a Constructive Black theology and what is 
its significance to the spiritual formation of the African American's perception of 
maleness and manhood?” 

Dwight Hopkins, author, academician and scholar defines Constructive Black 
theology as “the linguistic, political-economic, cultural, and micro-everyday levels that 
the divine-human co-constitution of the self takes place during the struggle for 
liberation and the practice of freedom in order to realize the full spiritual and material 


humanity for all human beings.”® 


This definition, therefore, invited the 
researcher/facilitator to challenge the men to engage one another and themselves in 
dialogue that investigated perceptions found in the tribal religion of Africa, the folk 
religion of African American slaves, and the liberating agency of Black theology. It 
was the objective of the researcher/facilitator to engage the men in theological inquiry 
by examining their conceptions of God, Yeshua or Jesus of Nazareth, the Holy Spirit, 


and the community of faith using for a reference the traditions, experiences, myths, 


stories, and symbols systemic to the African American experience of slavery as a 


§ Dwight N. Hopkins, Down, Up, and Over: Slave Religion and Black Theology (Minneapolis, 
Minnesota: Augsburg Fortress Press, 2000), 1. 
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foundation. In this understanding, the African American struggle for freedom, 


liberation and equality lays the framework for how men can envision God, Yeshua or 
Jesus of Nazareth, the Holy Spirit, their personhood and worth and the significance of 
community and communality for their existence. 

One of the main challenges to the legitimacy of this type of theological construct 
and paradigm evolves out of the conception advanced by some academicians and critics 
that the myths, stories, traditions, rituals, and symbols are inadequate in forming a 
spiritual discipline. Another challenge against the usage of this approach comes from 
the argument advanced by many biblical fundamentalist and Evangelical Christians 
who argue that, “an African lens is not required for one to look upon the truth of God 
because if a seeker comes to the Bible with a pure heart and unveiled vision, the Spirit 
will open his/her eyes and provide the necessary understanding.” 7 

Because many of the African American males in the focus groups follow or 
ascribe to the perceptions advanced by many Evangelical fundamentalist Christians, it 
becomes imperative for the researcher/facilitator to challenge these perceptions by 
equating the similarities between biblical scriptures with the stories, myths, symbols, 
experiences, traditions, and rituals of African and African American people. 

As the researcher/facilitator sat with the different focus groups, the men 
constantly questioned the legitimacy of the researcher/facilitator's usage of external and 
African sources by asking, why does the Bible teach, “Beloved, believe not every spirit 


but try a spirit to see if it is of God; because many false prophets have gone out into the 


” Gayraud S. Wilmore, Pragmatic Spirituality: The Christian Faith Through an Africentric Lens 
(New York, New York: New York Press, 2004), 1. 
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world.”*® As the groups and the researcher/facilitator wrestled with the usage of this 


methodology and the diverse sources, the researcher/facilitator invited the men to 
consider the intentionality of the original writer and the concerns that the writer was 
trying to address with the audience. The researcher/facilitator informed the men that 
many New Testament scholars would argue that the Johannine or original writer, 
whoever he or she may be, warns the community of believers that they should not be 
naive or gullible in their faith construct, but that the community of faith should test the 
message and/or spirit ° that a prophet, priest, evangelist, teacher, apostle or whomever 
attempts to proclaim. 

The researcher/facilitator, therefore, in order to support and validate the 
perceptions being promoted, took printed copies of the New International Biblical 
Commentary’s interpretation of First, Second, and Third John and William Barclay’s, 
the New Daily Study Bible's investigation of The Letters of John, to provide 
background information for interpreting the earlier quoted scripture in John's epistle. 
This technique became a useful tool for future discussions on scriptural interpretation 
even though the argument was advanced by a few men that these commentaries were 
just another man's opinion. Because of the diversity of the perceptions and the 
supporting literary and socio-historical information, the group was able to engage in 
dialogue and discussion using critical thinking methodology. 

The researcher/facilitator, in order to defend this technique, agreed with the men 


but argued that these men's opinions were supported by knowledge of the culture and 


® TJohn 4:1. 


’ Thomas F. Johnson, New International Biblical Commentary: 1, 2, 3 John (Peabody, 
Massachusetts: Hendrickson Publishers, 1995), 94. 
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word origin, reasoning for and behind the text, and the socio-political, socio-economic, 


and historical intent for the text. 

In both commentaries, the interpreters argue that the Elder writes the first verse of 
the fourth chapter to instruct the community of faith to “dokimazete, ” a continuous 
examining, or testing of every spirit or the spirits, which refers to those that proclaim 
what they consider to be a revelation or illumination from God/the Holy/Divine about 
the character and nature of Yeshua or Jesus of Nazareth. The Elder states that the litmus 
test for discerning the validity of the message can be determined by examining whether 
or not the message or messenger affirms the humanity of Yeshua or Jesus of Nazareth 
as the incarnation of God. 

The researcher/facilitator therefore asked the focus groups and mentees about the 
relevancy of a great deal of the messages being proclaimed by many Christian 
communities of faith and pastors in the metropolitan area. The men exclaimed that the 
majority of the messages proclaimed by many pastors in the metropolitan area depicted 
God/the Holy/Divine as a genie, good luck charm, or a vending machine that can be 
massaged to get the desired response. These men felt that this was a travesty and 
betrayal of them and the community because the reality of their condition and situations 
required them to be fiscal managers and hard working stewards. 

A second question that the researcher/facilitator asked was, how those messages, 
tangibly affected the conditions in which those diverse faith communities resided? The 
men responded that the messages had caused tension and conflict between many of 
them and their spouses around issues pertaining to finances for the church and time 


commitment at the church. These men even discussed becoming frustrated with going 
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to church and hearing that you don’t have to do anything because Jesus or Yeshua will 


do everything. This, they believed, did not invite or challenge the community to 
confront their situations or issues. It was at this point that the researcher/facilitator 
invited the men to explore the perception of Christianity that has as the centrality of the 
message a desire to liberate, empower, and transform the values and thoughts of human 
beings and the community. 

The reasoning behind these questions evolved out of the two psychological 
conceptions about the psyche of males. The first perception of the masculine spirit or 
the male psyche was articulated by Cicero and advanced by Carl Jung. Jung, an 
analytical psychologist, argued that in order for a man to find balance in his life there 
first must be a balance in the anima and animus spirit of a man. The anima and animus 
spirit is what Jung saw as the balance between the emotional and the analytical sides of 
the self. It was at this time that many men in the group expressed their frustration 
around the church’s placating the emotional side at the expense of the logical or the 
analytical. 

A second perception concerning the formation of the masculine spirit was argued 
by Na’im Akbar. It was Akbar who, examining the indoctrination practices of the 
Nation of Islam, in a post-modern and western culture, reports that “each man” who 
expresses interest in joining the nation is tested to explore his ability to commit and 
dedicate to this endeavor. African Americans men desiring to become Muslims, unlike 
Christians, are mentored by the males in the temple, educated separately from the 
women, assigned diverse volunteer communal tasks, and educated about the ethical 


requirements of the faith. What Akbar was really arguing in his work was the fact that 
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for many men (in order for them to see the significance of or to place value on the 


importance of religion for their lives) there must be some cost or requirement made 
upon them by the religion. 

This concept was verified in the men’s fellowship focus group when many men 
discussed their frustration with the fact that the church really didn’t do anything in the 
community. As one man in the group stated, “we come to the church, jump around for a 
while, take up money, and then go back to our lives. We don’t really do anything.” As 
the researcher/facilitator and the men in the fellowship focus group furthered their 
discussions about the relevancy of the church and faith in their lives, these men began 
to attack the ineffectiveness and laziness of the church and even expressed their anger 
and resentment about the manner in which Christianity was being presented throughout 
the Metropolitan Atlanta area. Many men even began to express frustration about the 
manner in which many of the preachers were proclaiming and embodying Christianity. 
These men, frustrated with many preachers and their messages, expressed frustration 
about what they called this so-called new style of teaching preaching which in reality, 
as they said, was nothing more than brain-washing. The men in the groups stated that if 
these preachers were really interested in teaching, they would allow individuals the 
opportunity within the discourse to challenge the premises or question the construct of 
their proposed thesis or proposition. 

The researcher/facilitator therefore afforded the men in the different focus groups 
and the mentees the opportunity to wrestle with the diverse theological and 
philosophical ideas that were argued and advanced. Although the researcher/facilitator 


invited the men to engage in hermeneutical investigation, the rubric of investigation 
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was constantly re-stated in the meetings. The hermeneutical lens that the researcher 


used would be the myths, languages, symbols, rituals, and experiences of African and 
African American people. The agreed upon objective would be to utilize these tools 
from an oppressed, dehumanized, and dispossessed people who struggled to survive 
and thrive in a hostile and abusive society in order to create an authentic encounter with 
a divine liberating presence. 

What was not surprising to the researcher/facilitator was the fact that many of the 
ministers in the pastors’ group were impervious to the feelings and perceptions of the 
men in the fellowship group. These pastors became defensive and antagonistic as the 
researcher/facilitator expressed to them the feelings and perceptions articulated by the 
men in the fellowship group. The pastors argued that the men didn't want to know the 
truth and couldn't accept their unquestionable authority. The researcher/facilitator, at 
this point, began to wrestle with the pastors about their conceptions, narcissism, and 


phobias. 


Theocentric verses High Christology 


In order to discuss the challenges that the researcher/facilitator had to face with 
the different focus groups and mentees that were assigned, it became necessary for the 
researcher/facilitator to discuss the theological differences that existed between 
Theocentric and Christological thought. Because the men in the focus groups and the 
mentees were heavily influenced by western perceptions of Trinitarian and Platonic ideas, 
there constantly arose a tension surrounding perceptions and roles ascribed to God/the 


Holy/Divine, Yeshua, the Holy Spirit, the community of faith, and the call to ministry. 
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The first objective became to define the term Theocentric. The 


researcher/facilitator, using the Dictionary of Theological Terms, informed the groups 
and mentees that the term Theocentric derives from two Greek words, Theos, “God,” and 
kentron, “center.” ° The researcher/facilitator stated to the groups and the mentees that 
the usage of this terminology suggest that the centrality of the researcher/facilitator’s 
understanding and interpretation of faith and spirituality evolves out of a “God-centered 
consciousness and revolves around the belief that God is the totality of reality.” 

After the researcher/facilitator attempted to calm the fears of the men in the focus 
groups and reassure the mentees that the researcher/facilitator was a Christian, the real 
challenge began as the researcher/facilitator discussed the second theological 
underpinning; Neo-Platonism. This perception took a great deal of time to explain and 
created a great deal of tension and confusion in both the groups and with the mentees. 
The researcher/facilitator stated that “Neo-Platonism, which teaches that God relates to 
the world through various emanations, is the work of Plotinus (A.D. 205-207) and others 
who reshaped the philosophy of Plato (428-348 B.C.).”"' As the men in the focus groups 
and the mentees struggled with this statement, the researcher/facilitator used the New 
Testament scripture, “I have other sheep that do not belong to this fold”’? and the wisdom 
literature found in the Psalms, “the heavens are telling the glory of God/the Holy/Divine; 


and the firmament proclaim the Creator of nature,” while “Day to Day pours forth speech 


*° Donald K. McKim, Westminster Dictionary of Theological Terms (Louisville, Kentucky: 
Westminster John Knox Press, 1996), 278. 


T Tbid., 18. 


"2 John 10: 16. 
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and night to night declares knowledge,”’* to advance the argument that God/the 


Holy/Divine speaks to humanity through a multitude of venues. 

Because of the manner in which the researcher/facilitator approached the Biblical 
text and world events, many of the men saw the researcher/facilitator’s teaching as 
heretical. At times, the tension was so intense and frustrating for the groups, mentees, and 
the researcher/facilitator that it seemed easier to walk out of the sessions. The group 
members, mentees, and researcher/facilitator however, continually engaged in scripture 
proof-texting as a means of resolving the issues and tensions. 

In several sessions it, became necessary to constanily re-state the 
researcher/facilitator’s theological template as a means of challenging the perceptions of 
the focus groups and the mentees. Because the Faith Journey program identified its 
methodological process as inquiry, discovery, exploration, and application, the 
researcher/facilitator constantly engaged all the men utilizing this process and agenda. 
This implementation challenged the focus groups to examine many of their deep held 
embedded theological perceptions. 

Early in the sessions the question arose about the identity and connection between 
God/the Holy/Divine and Yeshua or Jesus of Nazareth. The question derived out of the 
researcher/facilitator’s intentionality around this separation. The focus groups and 
mentees kept asking the question, “Why do you call Jesus, Yeshua and why do you say 
God/the Holy/Divine, all the time?” 

The researcher/facilitator stated that after much investigation and study about the 


character and nature of God/the Holy/Divine, the best perceptions which connected with 


3 Psalms 19: 1, 2. 
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the researcher/facilitator’s inner being were the ones found in African and African 


American culture. These perceptions and teachings convey the image of the “Enslaved 
Africans who brought a distinct perception of God as a Spirit to this North America 
continent and which combines the African traditional religions concept of a ‘High Gad 
who has nowhere or nowhen.’ ” Characteristically this God/the Holy/Divine is envisioned 
as “transcendent, immanent, has omnipotence, absolute authority, and cares and has pity 
on the weak, helpless, and poor; metes out justice, punishment, and retribution.”!* 

As the researcher /facilitator advanced the African and African perception of 
God/the Holy/Divine, the men in the focus groups and the mentees began to ask 
questions concerning theodicy as a basis from which to challenge these conceptions. 
Questions ranging from 911 to the Tsunami to New Orleans to several questionable 
shootings were proposed to question the absolute power and presence of God. Even 
questions concerning personal tragedies were proposed by the men. 

The researcher/facilitator proposed to the focus groups that if human beings were 
made in the image of God/the Holy/the Divine, then as African anthropology and biblical 
scriptures teach, Adama or human beings were given dominion or, as Walter 
Brueggemann interprets, stewardship of God’s creation. This, the researcher/facilitator 
argues, means that the wisdom and New Testament writer is correct when he or she 
writes, “I say, You are gods, children of the Most High, all of you,”’> because human 
beings, through reason and rationality, are the only creatures that have the ability to 


create and destroy. It is this assignment as stewards from God/the Holy/Divine that 


4 Dwight N. Hopkins and George Cummings, Cut Loose Your Stammering Tongue: Black 
Theology in the Slave Narrative (MaryKnoll, New York: Orbis Books, 1991), 5. 


15 galm 92:6 and John 10:34. 
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connects human beings with the created order and causes as Paul writes, “For the creation 


waits with eager longing for the revealing of the children of God; for the creation was 
subjected to futility, not of its own will but by the will of the one who subjected it, in 
hope that the creation itself will be set free from its bondage to decay and will obtain the 
freedom of the glory of the children of God.”"* 

This scriptural interpretation proposed by the researcher/facilitator suggested that 
the present conditions of theodicy were influenced by the connection between fallen’ 
humanity and the created order. This, the researcher/facilitator advanced, is why Paul 
continued his argument by saying, “We know that the whole creation has been groaning 
in labor pains until now; and not only the creation but we ourselves, who have the first 
fruits of the Spirit, groan inwardly while we wait for adoption, the redemption of our 
bodies.”!” This, for the researcher/facilitator explains the reason for all the violence and 
calamity being experienced throughout the world. As African and African American 
anthropology, cosmology, and theology teaches, if “God created all things and holds 
ultimate power over the visible and invisible creations then humanity’s existence is 
contingent on God, and the power to influence and effect creation is [influenced by 
humanity’s connection and relationship to that God/the Holy/Divine] also what enables 
human beings to achieve their goals.”!* 

The men in the focus groups and the mentees at this point stopped asking 


questions concerning theodicy and shifted to asking questions about the role they should 


16 Romans 8: 18-21. 
17 Romans 8: 22-23. 


"8 Hopkins and Cummings, Cut Loose Your Stammering Tongue, 5. 
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play in healing the created order. This, as the researcher/facilitator advised the men, 


arises out of their praxis toward liberation and embodying the characteristics of “God/the 
Holy/Divine that displays protectiveness by avenging injustice and partiality to the victim 
through aligning one’s-self with the political powerlessness of societies injured.” ”” 

It was at this point that one of the men in the focus group and several of the 
pastors asked the question about their learned Euro-American Evangelical fundamentalist 
teachings about African and African American religious thought. The questions proposed 
asked, “Were not the Africans and African American heathens and non-believers?” As 
the researcher/facilitator sat with the men, it became necessary to wrestle with the 
underlying perception that anything African is not holy or religiously correct. The 
underlying premise behind the proposed questions, in the estimation of the 
researcher/facilitator, stemmed from the Eurocentric fundamentalist teachings that 
supported the belief that Europeans and Euro-Americans saved the African and Aftican 
American from heathen and paganism by giving them Christianity. 

The researcher/facilitator decided to address these questions by utilizing two 
methods and tools of education. The first tool required the researcher/facilitator and 
group to view the documentary on historian John Henrik Clarke, entitled, “A Great and 
Mighty Walk.” In the documentary, Dr. Clarke re-interpreted the historical significance 
and importance of Egypt and Africa to the development and progression of societal, 
communal, and religious understandings throughout the world. 

Dr. Clarke discussed the significance of Egypt, its connection to Africa, and the 


re-interpretation of history by Europeans and Euro-Americans. Tracing history from the 


Hopkins and Cummings, Cut Loose Your Stammering Tongue, 5. 
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twenty-four dynasties of Egypt, to the council of Nicea, up to the Million Man March on 


Washington, Clarke discussed the significance of the role Africans and African 
Americans played in the formation of the world’s political, social, and economic systems. 

Three statements that had a tremendous impact on the pastors’ and the men's 
fellowship group stemmed from Clarke's statement concerning the Madonna and child 
story possibly having its origin in the Horus and Osiris story; the fact that Clarke, an 
older man, had no problem in addressing God/the Holy/Divine/ as he or she, and the 
impact that Europeans had on the re-shaping of the imagery and consciousness of 
religious thought. Clarke even went so far as to discuss the slavery that Africans 
experienced at the hands of Muslims and introduced, to many of the pastors, the 
perception that “anyone who gives you a depiction of a God that is different from your 
stories, perceptions, myths, traditions, and symbols has just enslaved you.” 7° 

After viewing the documentary, the researcher/facilitator, in order to assist the 
groups with processing the information, provided them with copies from the chapters 
entitled, “African Beginnings,” from Gayraud Wilmore’s book, Pragmatic Spirituality. It 
was during the next four weekly sessions that the pastors and men engaged topics from 
the sub-headings, “Traditional African Religions,” *Judaism in Africa,” and “The First 
Visit of Christianity in Africa.” The pastors and men began to re-think their perception of 
Africa and its significance to Christianity and the world of religious thought. 

It was during this re-interpreting process that the researcher/facilitator was able to 


re-introduce the perception concerning the role, character and nature of God/the 


© Chris Flore ed., “John Henrik Clarke: A Great and Mighty Walk” (New York, New York: 
Cinema Guild, 1996). Showtime Documentary video on African perspective of History, released, 
12/1/1997, 
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Holy/Divine. This time using the premise conveyed by African American scholar, 


Howard Thurman, the groups were challenged and invited to envision God/the 
Holy/Divine as “the source of life; absoluteness; near but intimate; the creator of animate 
and inanimate objects but also of life itself. God is the fact of life from which all other 
things take their meaning in life.””! This means that everything emanates and is under 
the control of God/the Holy/Divine. 

It was at this point that the diverse groups began to search for scriptures which 
would dismantle the perceptions conveyed by the researcher/facilitator. The pastors 
became really animated as the researcher/facilitator advanced the argument. The 
scriptures began to erupt as the pastors in the focus group attempted to advance the 
argument for Trinitarian thought, using New Testament scriptures to articulate their 
perceptions. The pastors in the group selected scriptures whose foci had evolved out of 
the Genesis first creation account and the theological constructs found in the Johannine 
writer's perception. Constantly, the men attempted to utilize scriptures that would argue 
for the plurality of God/the Holy/Divine’s nature. These arguments, however, did not 
have any socio-historical or socio-cultural support for the interpretations. 

As the researcher/facilitator challenged the pastor’s perceptions concerning the 
imagery, character, and nature of God, the researcher/facilitator attempted to combine a 
Theocentric theological perception with scriptural support. The Theocentric premise has 
“the tendency to look on the Father as the whole of the Godhead, so that God and Father 
are equivalent terms.” This means that “the Father is understood as the source of the 


hypostatic existence of Son and the Spirit; the procession of the Son and the Spirit from 


| Luther E. Smith Jr., Howard Thurmond: The Mystic As Prophet (Richmond, Indiana: Friends 
United Press, 1991), 73. 
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the Father in the divine economy of creation, revelation, and salvation” which would 


mean “that this form of monarchianism (mono arche; one origin or first principle) tends 
to subordinate the Son and the Spirit to the Father, and therefore tends to emphasize the 
distinctions and plurality in the Godhead.” 

When the pastors heard what they believed to be a hierarchical distinction in the 
God-head, they attacked the researcher/facilitator with accusations and passionate 
arguments. It was at this point that the researcher/facilitator thought that the men in the 
pastors’ group would exit the research project. As the pastors continued to wrestle with 
the researcher/facilitator in an effort to convert and persuade the researcher/facilitator, it 
became clear that even these different views and perceptions would not destroy the group 
process, This realization led the researcher/facilitator, who had somewhat acquiesced, to 
reclaim his voice and power. This reclaiming of voice and power led the 
researcher/facilitator to exclaim the Theocentric thought that the “monarchy of the Father 
shows the influence of neo-Platonism, and reflects its idea of a hierarchy of being 
between the one God and the world.” 

This monarchy of the God-head and perception of a God/the Holy/Divine being 
seen in the totality of nature and the universe advances the argument that God/the 
Holy/Divine is in total control of the cosmos. This suggested that events that have 
occurred or are occurring, whether we consider them good or bad, are under the control 
of God/the Holy/Divine. It was during this discourse that several of the pastors preceded 


to quote the New Testament scripture found in the writing of James which says, “No one, 
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when tempted, should say, I am being tempted by God; for God cannot be tempted by 


evil and God, Gods-self tempts not one.” 

The researcher/facilitator quickly challenged the context of the scriptures and 
pointed out the Hebrew Bible/Old Testament accounts of Yahweh or Elohim bringing 
forth floods, plagues, pestilence, death, bondage, earthquakes, and numerous additional 
catastrophes. Why and how, the researcher/facilitator asked, has the New Testament 
God/the Holy/Divine, changed in nature? If the Exodus writer is correct, then does this 
God/the Holy/Divine control everything in the cosmos including life and death? The 
question that we as men and followers are required to ask is, “Can we follow this God/the 
Holy/Divine and accept our role and responsibility in the actions of this God/the 
Holy/Divine?” 

It was during this discourse that several of the pastors, some of the men and the 
mentees asked the researcher/facilitator about the statement concerning the role we play 
in the actions of God/the Holy/Divine. The researcher/facilitator advanced the argument 
that if Christians followed the paradigm established in the covenantal agreements of 
Yahweh, Elohim, Yeshua's or Jesus of Nazareth's Creator, they will see that every 
covenant contains conditions on both sides. This would suggest, as the 
researcher/facilitator stated, that God/the Holy/Divine makes demands on the servants 
and avows to them that compliance and failure will result in blessings and curses. If this 
neo-Platonic perception is correct, then God/the Holy/Divine, the suzerain of the 
covenant, exercises these blessings and curses on the lesser kings, human beings. This, 


the researcher/facilitator argued, eradicates the post-modern teaching that limits the 


22 James 1: 13. 
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image, character, and nature of God/the Holy/Divine to one dimension. In many African 


American churches, God/the Holy/Divine is depicted as being seen and capable of being 
the source or able to only bless human beings, 

The advancement of this argument was necessary because the 
researcher/facilitator desired to invite the pastors and men in the fellowship group to re- 
interpret the role, nature and character of God/the Holy/Divine as being good all the time. 
A second issue that the researcher desired the men and mentees to consider is their 
exclusionary perceptions concerning the role of Yeshua or Jesus of Nazareth as Savior, 
redeemer, and only avenue to God/the Holy/Divine. Because these men live in a culture 
and society that is a melting pot of thoughts, ideas, and beliefs, the researcher/facilitator 
believed that it was essential for these men, in their spiritual formation, to engage 
ideologies informed by earlier conception of Christian thought that avails itself more 
readily to the thoughts associated with plurality and inclusivity. 

The ultimate objective of the researcher/facilitator was to encourage the different 
focus groups and mentees to embrace the reality of encountering a complex multi-culture 
society that is post-modern in its perceptions. In order to engage this society in a healthy 
and affirming manner, in the estimation of the researcher/facilitator, it becomes necessary 
to re-think the imagery, character, and nature of Yeshua or Jesus of Nazareth. The 
perception of exclusion of every other truth or faith perception has the potential of 
isolating these men from the dominant society as well as inviting perceptions of hostility, 
arrogance, superiority and domination among themselves. 

The diverse focus groups and mentees, after initiating a dialogue questioning the 


character, nature, personhood, status and rank of Yeshua or Jesus of Nazareth, set out to 
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re-define the role of Yeshua or Jesus of Nazareth in their lives. The beginning point was 


to clearly re-state the character and nature of the God/the Holy/Divine. Once it was 
established that Yeshua or Jesus of Nazareth was not the totality of absolute reality, the 
research/facilitator invited the groups and mentees to explore the argument advanced by 
Howard Thurman. It was Thurman who held the belief that, “Yeshua or Jesus of Nazareth 
is not God, but the ‘for instance’ in the mind of God.””* This perception of Yeshua or 
Jesus of Nazareth means; “(1) In knowing Jesus, one knows more about God; (2) Jesus is 
not reality itself (as God) but an inclusive symbol of God; (3) Jesus becomes the 

exemplar of the faithful life; (4) Jesus was fully divine, but there was no more God 
incarnate in Jesus than any other human person; (5) Jesus had a greater consciousness of 
and relationship to his divinity.””* 

Although the researcher/facilitator thought this perception would cause a great 
deal of tension in the men's fellowship group, this perception concerning the character, 
nature, and status of Yeshua or Jesus of Nazareth seemed to be readily embraced. The 
researcher/facilitator asked the group why they did not seem to have a problem with this 
perception of Yeshua or Jesus of Nazareth and several of the men stated that they always 
had difficulty in resolving the questions surrounding scriptures that distinguished and 
separated Yeshua or Jesus of Nazareth from God. 

It was at this point that the sessions turned to questions that examined the role, 
status, and nature of Yeshua or Jesus of Nazareth in God/the Holy/Divine’s plan of 


redemption and salvation. As the fellowship group and the researcher/facilitator 


3 Luther E. Smith Jt., Howard Thurman: The Mystic as Prophet (Richmond, Indiana: United 
Friends Press, 1991), 67. 
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examined together scriptures that seemingly made a clear distinction between Yeshua or 
Jesus of Nazareth and God/the Holy/Divine, they also discussed the theological 
significance of this distinction. Scriptures such as the Johannine writer’s depiction of the 
Christos which stated, “Those who love me will keep my word, and my father will love 
them, and we will come to them and make our home with them,” were examined and 
explored for their significance to the foundational origin of philosophical and theological 
truth. The scripture, “Whoever does not love me does not keep my words; and the word 
that you hear is not mine, but is from the father who sent me”*> was also discussed as a 
supportive text that identifies the Creator as the source of universal truths. 

Once these scriptures had been identified the men’s fellowship group and the 
researcher/facilitator also wrestled with the perceptions found in the mission statement 
articulated by Yeshua or Jesus of Nazareth in which the writers of Matthew and Luke’s 
gospel state, “The Spirit of the Lord is upon ae because he has anointed me to bring 
good news to the poor. [The creator] has sent me to proclaim release to the captives and 
recovery of sight to the blind, to let the oppressed go free to proclaim the acceptable year 
of the Lord's favor.” *° This perception identified God/the Holy/Divine as the source that 
anoints, empowers and assigns Yeshua or Jesus of Nazareth his task. 

Two of the clearest distinctions that the men’s fellowship group and 
researcher/facilitator identified for distinguishing Yeshua or Jesus of Nazareth from 


God/the Holy/Divine was found in the scriptures, “Why do you call me good? No one is 


5 John 14: 23, 24. 
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good but God alone””’ and “So when they had come together, they asked him, ‘Lord, is 


this the time when you will restore the kingdom to Israel?’ He replied, ‘It is not for you to 
know the times or periods that the Father has set by his own authority.” * 

The question was then asked, “If Yeshua or Jesus of Nazareth is not God then 
who is he and what role does he play in the role of human salvation?” Both focus groups 
asked this question, and it was the pastor’s group which really had been antagonistic 
toward this theological perception. The researcher/facilitator, in order to justify the 
perceptions, used the theology of Howard Thurman which argued, “Jesus was fully 
divine, but there was no more God incarnate in Jesus than any other human person; Jesus, 
however, had a greater consciousness of and relationship to his divinity.””” 

In this theological understanding, it is Jesus’ consciousness and relational 
awareness of God/the Holy/Divine, which gives his existence meaning, purpose, and that, 
motivates and stimulates personal and communal growth. The salvific message for 
humanity is found in the teachings and life example that Yeshua’s or Jesus of Nazareth’s 
exemplified and for his obedience to the assignment ascribed to him by God/the 
Holy/Divine above his personal desires. 

The focus and message that Yeshua or Jesus of Nazareth extends to the different 
focus groups is not found in the objectification of Jesus as God, but in the lessons found 
in the manner in which Jesus maintained his conscious and relational connection with 


God/ the Holy/Divine. It is this relational connection to God/the Holy/Divine which will 


27 Luke 18: 19. 
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sustain the men through their difficult, transitioning and challenging moments that arise 


vocationally and relationally. 
Yeshua, Jesus of Nazareth, and the Pastor’s Group 


One of the most difficult challenges that the researcher/facilitator faced arose 
during the theological and biblical discussion sessions with the pastors’ focus group. 
Although the pastors and the researcher/facilitator bantered back and forth with 
scriptures, it was not until the researcher/facilitator intentionally resorted to biblical 
scholarship that some measure of resolve was achieved. 

As the pastors in the group quoted scripture after scripture, the 
researcher/facilitator appealed to several higher criticism approaches to enhance the level 
of conversation. By utilizing the approaches of etymology, syntactical criticism, socio- 
cultural and socio-historical perceptions, the researcher/facilitator was able to invite into 
a world that resided behind the New Testament. As the pastoral group engaged the 
researcher/facilitator, it became necessary to claim the authority in the room as the master 
teacher or resident scholar. The seneeaston at this point turned from scripture quoting to 
scholastic dialogue. 

The research/facilitator articulated that the New Testament writings contain a 
multitude of diverse perceptions concerning the nature, role and function of Yeshua or 
Jesus of Nazareth. These perceptions, as the researcher/facilitator explained, have 
scriptures which support the arguments for a Jewish-Christian Adoptionist perspective as 
well as those of the Marcionite Christians, Gnostics and Proto-Orthodoxy. In order to 


support these techniques it became necessary to give the pastors copies from the New 
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Testament scholarship of Stephen Harris, Luke Timothy Johnson, and Bart Ehrman. It 


became apparent after the pastors received the information that they were unfamiliar with 
many of the arguments and perceptions advanced by the diverse scholars. 

In an effort to value and honor the pastors’ training and understanding of 
scripture, the researcher/facilitator listened to these men articulate their perceptions of 
Yeshua or Jesus of Nazareth. After the pastors and researcher/facilitator wrestled with 
each other over scriptural and experiential interpretation of the image, character, nature, 
and the function and role of Yeshua or Jesus of Nazareth, God’s Christ, the 
researcher/facilitator invited the pastors to explore several New Testament scholars’ 
interpretations and arguments surrounding this savior and redeemer. As the pastors and 
the researcher/facilitator explored the interpretations and arguments together, one 
question kept rising to the forefront of the discussion: Who was this Yeshua or Jesus and 
how did this Yeshua or Jesus of Nazareth fit the image and conceptions of the Messiah 
and Christos found in the Hebrew Bible/Old Testament and New Testament? 

Tt was the work of Bart Ehrman, Professor and Chair of the Department of 
Religious Studies at the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, in his book, Zhe 
New Testament: A Historical Introduction To The Early Christian Writings, who assisted 
the group in understand the definition and role of the Christos/Messiah by saying, 

the term “messiah” comes from the Hebrew word that means, 

“anointed one” the exact equivalent of the Greek term christos 

(thus “messiah and Christ” mean the same thing). In the Hebrew 

Bible the term is applied to a Jewish King, who was anointed with 

oil at his inauguration ceremony as a symbolic expression of God’s 


favor; for he was thus called God’s anointed. (see 1 Samuel 10:1; 
Psalm 2:2) The term came to refer to a future deliverer of Israel 
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only after the Babylonians overthrew the nation of Judah in 587 
B.C.E and removed the Jewish King from the throne.*” 


Once the pastors’ focus group stopped arguing and fighting with the 
researcher/facilitator long enough to grasp aspects of the usage of etymology and 
syntaxical methodology, the researcher/facilitator introduced the group to the importance 
of engaging, the information they found in different theological and biblical 
commentaries into their discourses, arguments, and theological constructs. Although 
several of the pastors utilized commentaries, these individuals used the Matthew Henry 
Commentary and sources that had copyright dates from the 1950’s. The 
researcher/facilitator, not willing to disrespect the pastors or put them on the defensive, 
discussed with them the technique of using at least five commentaries, two biblical 
dictionaries, a theological dictionary and three different translations to construct their 
theological premises. 

It became apparent to the researcher/facilitator that there was a major gulf 
between the scholarly approach advanced by the researcher/facilitator and that practiced 
by many of the pastors in the group. As the researcher/facilitator reflected upon the 
different approaches, the researcher/facilitator began to identify the influence of the 
professors of Vanderbilt on his scholarship, the approach of the Hegelian dialectical 
method, and an Africentric world-view on the researcher/facilitator’s theological 
framework. These views and perceptions were truly different at all levels from the pastors 


in the group. 


® Donald K. McKim, Westminster Dictionary of Theological Terms (Louisville, Kentucky: 
Westminster John Knox Press, 1996), 132. 
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One of the main sources that was utilized for developing their Christological 


construct was the investigation and exploration of the theological concepts found in the 
writing of John’s gospel. The initial step used by the researcher/facilitator was to educate 
the group to the reason behind John's writing of the gospel and the rationality for the 
theological perceptions found in the writing. The researcher/facilitator used the 
Interpretation Commentary as a tool to inform the pastors that the writer of John’s gospel 
was initially speaking to a community that had been influenced and informed by “Greek” 
thought and culture. This, for the group, meant that it would be necessary to step into that 
world in order to understand that “The evangelist John, who had a first-class mind, set the 
story of John’s testimony against the background of biblical and post-biblical Wisdom 
speculation in which God achieves all that God plans through a companion of old: the 
divine wisdom. This wisdom in the Bible is both God and other than God, a partner in 
the colloquy for the great Alone who has neither consort nor like but only the richness of 
the fullness of majesty.”*! 

The pastors in the focus groups, who constantly quoted the Johnannine writer's 
proclamation of the first verse of John's gospel as their affirmation concerning the 
divinity of Yeshua or Jesus of Nazareth, were invited to hear the writer's desire to 
connect this Yeshua or Jesus of Nazareth with the Hebraic perception of wisdom as a co- 
creator. The researcher/facilitator invited the pastors to explore the scriptures that would 
depict the Hebraic arguments that conveyed that God/the Holy/Divine created the cosmos 


using wisdom as the essential ingredient. 


>! Gerard Sloyan, Interpretation: A Bible Commentary for Teaching and Preaching (Atlanta, 
Georgia: John Knox Press, 1988), 17. 
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The researcher/facilitator in an effort to support the theological perception 


concerning the significant role that wisdom played in the creating process pointed the 
pastors to the Hebrew Bible/Old Testament scriptures which stated, “Before the 
mountains had been shaped, before the hills, I was brought forth; . .. When [the Lord] 
established the heavens, I was there . . . when he marked out the foundations of the earth, 
then I was beside him, like a master workman; and I was daily his delight, rejoicing 
before him always...” *” 

The examination of the wisdom literature and writing, at first glance, appeared to 
support the interpretation shared by the researcher/facilitator with the pastors’ group and 
challenged many of the perceptions and interpretations of the pastors. Because the pastors 
used many of the Johnannine writer’s arguments concerning Christology, it became 
necessary to advance the conceptions concerning wisdom’s participation during the 
creating process. The Interpretation Commentary assisted the researcher/facilitator by 
pointing the pastors to an extra biblical source which said; “For wisdom . . . is a breath of 
the power of God, a pure emanation of the glory of the Almighty; therefore nothing 
defiled gains entrance into her; For she is a reflection of eternal light, a spotless mirror of 
the working of God, and an image of his goodness.” 

If these scriptures are truthful, then Yeshua or Jesus of Nazareth, John’s Logos, 
should be interpreted as the embodiment of God/the Holy/Divine’s wisdom, reason or 
rationality. The researcher/facilitator, in an effort to assist the pastors in re-thinking their 


interpretation of John’s argument for identifying Yeshua or Jesus of Nazareth as the 


32 Proverbs 8:25, 27, 29-30. 
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logos, proposed the argument that the writer of Johns’ Gospel, who penned his perception 


much later than the originators of the premise, Heraclitus and Philo, spoke to a Greek 
mind that understood the “Logos” as the “creating, guiding and directing power of 
God”.** What this meant to the pastors’ group was that Yeshua or Jesus of Nazareth had 
been endowed by God/ the Holy/Divine with the same wisdom that was utilized during 
the creating process of the world. This for the pastors meant that the endowment of the 
logos, if embraced and internalized, gave all human beings the power to think, write, 
dream, aspire, create and destroy. 

The essence of the second scripture utilized by many pastors in the group now 
took on a new meaning and interpretation. The Johannine writer’s usage of the scripture, 
“The words that I say to you I do not speak on my own; but the ‘Creator’ who dwells in 
me does his/her work,” became interpreted in a new manner. Instead of examining the 
text as a means to justify the divinity of Yeshua or Jesus of Nazareth, it became an 
instrument to discuss the endowment of God/the Holy/Divine's endowment of wisdom 
and understanding to Yeshua or Jesus of Nazareth as a means of fulfilling the divine 
mandate. This would mean for the pastors’ group that the tool for transforming ourselves 
and the communities they were called to serve lay in their ability to assist human beings 
in re-thinking their perception of God/the Holy/Divine, the world, the relationships they 
have with diverse human beings. This is when the scripture, “Believe me that I am in the 
Creator and the Creator is in me; but if you do not, then believe me because of the works 


9935 


themselves.””° Again, the perception was advanced that it is not in understanding Yeshua 


4 Gerard Sloyan, Interpretation: A Bible Commentary for Teaching and Preaching (Atlanta, 
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or Jesus of Nazareth as the totality of God/The Holy/Divine, but in understanding how 


the wisdom of God assisted Yeshua or Jesus of Nazareth in understanding his purpose 
and the role he played in reconciling humanity back to their divine purpose and calling. 
Although the researcher/facilitator and the pastors’ group did not always totally 
agree with the perceptions that were introduced, there appeared to be a mutual respect 
and cordiality extended by all in the group. What initially began as a struggle of Alpha 
males became sessions in which men, including the researcher/facilitator, engaged, 
challenged, and intensely listened to each another and their experiences in an effort to 


hear one another. 


The Movement of the Holy Spirit 


One of the breakthrough moments occurred for the diverse groups and mentees 
when they decided to theologically and ethically wrestle with the derogatory statements 
from radio personality Don Imus and discuss the recent conversation around the closing 
of the only level one hospital in the southeast region, Grady Health System, and the 
shooting of two unarmed African American males in the Atlanta area. As the pastors, 
men in the fellowship group, and mentees all discussed these issues, it became apparent 
to the researcher/facilitator that the underlying question that was being proposed was 
“where was the presence of God in the midst of these incidents” and “what role should 
the church play in these situations?” 

The researcher/facilitator took this opportunity to discuss, theologically, the role 
and essence of the Holy Spirit and its significance for resolving the present questions that 


the diverse focus groups and mentees were proposing. The researcher/facilitator began 
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the session by defining the Greek and Hebrew words, Pneuma and Ruah and Nephesh, as 


the words that are translated for breath, wind, or creating essence of God/the 
Holy/Divine. This, in its essence, when combined with the concepts of Yeshua or Jesus 
of Nazareth as the Logos, or word and reason of God, and the perception of God/the 
Holy/Divine as the absolute presence of reality that defines and creates, when embodied 
in the community of faith, calls us to action against injustice and exploitation. 

The researcher/facilitator then advanced the argument that the community of 
faith, since embracing the non-gender specific Latin concept of the Holy Spirit, means 
that the community sees the Holy Spirit as something that can be controlled or 
manipulated. The community of faith does not see the Holy Spirit any longer as a female 
or male personality that calls the believer to carry out the plan and purpose of God/the 
Holy/Divine. 

As the men in the diverse focus groups and mentees wrestled with this theological 
perception, they began to ask how they could embody the move of the spirit and 
transform the perceptions presently being conveyed by many African American churches. 
The researcher/facilitator interpreted their question to mean how these men could actively 
embody the presence of God/the Holy/Divine and how this embodiment can move men to 
actively engage the problem and situations in everyday life and society. 

The researcher/facilitator stated that the groups and mentees must first re-think 
the vision and mission of the church as the physical expression and instrument that 
God/the Holy/Divine’s desires to utilize for revealing the Creator’s will, plan, and 
purpose for cosmos. Once they redefined and clarified the purpose and mission of the 


church then these men needed to challenge and reclaim the church from the present 
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perception that teaches that “both individual pieties and social pieties become 


instrumental not to the gratitude of God, the honor of God, or service of God, but to 
sustaining purposes to which the Deity is incidental, if not something of an 
encumbrance.” *° 

The men in the different focus groups and the mentees, after the sessions, decided 
to join several other groups in protesting the cut-backs at Grady Hospital and the 
community’s outcry against the police shooting in the College Park section of Atlanta. 
This activity by the men in the fellowship group resulted in an increase in the number of 
men that began attending the focus group sessions. What began as nine men attending the 


sessions, by the end of the research project, had ballooned to approximately twenty-five 


men. This numerical increase was also felt in the regular church worship service. 
This Thing called Sin 


The praxis and intentionality of the men’s group and mentees challenged the 
researcher/facilitator and men to wrestle theologically with the correlation between sin, 
silence and inactivity. The situations that previously had occurred within the lives of the 
men personally and professionally, and those that were occurring presently within the 
larger metropolitan Atlanta community, were requiring the men to re-think their 
purposes, identity, and callings and the impact they could have in confronting sin and 
evil. 

The researcher/facilitator in an effort to assist the men in understanding 


theologically and philosophically the connection between sin and evil began the group 


36 James M. Gustafson, Ethics Jrom a Theocenitric Perspective: Theology and Ethics, Volume 1 
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discourses by defining sin and evil. This effort was significantly enhanced because of the 


theological work of Andrew Sung Park and Susan L. Nelson. 

In their work, The Other Side of Sin, Woundedness from the Perspective of the 
Sinned-Against, Park and Nelson, examining the perception of Soren Kierkegaard, argue 
that “sin and fall, which are original to each human being, are conditions born out of 
anxiety and because the world is already contaminated by sin that amplifies evil, 
suffering, and anxiety, we inevitably do sin.”°’ 

The researcher/facilitator, in order to further discussion on sin and evil, asked the 
men and mentees about their understanding of the commissioning from God/the 
Holy/Divine in the second creation story. If God/the Holy/Divine commissioned 
humankind to be stewards and care-takers of creation, then what would be the men’s role 
in protecting and providing care for their families and communities? 

It was during the discussions concerning sin and evil that many men, including 
the pastors, articulated that they had become too pre-occupied with individual 
accomplishments and simply surviving. The conversations turned to discussions about 
the influence of western capitalistic teachings and the influence it had on many of the 
men and their generation. This perception allowed the researcher/facilitator the 
opportunity to interject the premise advanced by Mary Potter Engel that stated, “Sin is 
individualistic, while evil is systemic; sin is a condition of the perpetrator and evil as that 


of both victims and perpetrators.” *° 


*” Andrew Sung Park and Susan L. Nelson, eds, The Other Side of Sin: Woundedness From The 
Perspective of The Sinned Against (Albany, New York: State University of New York Press, 2001), 4. 
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The challenge for the researcher/facilitator, the men’s and pastor’s groups, and the 


mentees became to examine and explore, like Esau and the elder son, their participation 
through their actions, silence, and acquiescence in the activity of sin and evil. Park argues 
that, “Sin has at least two levels: individual and collective and at the individual level, sin 
is a personal offense against God and God's creation, appearing as selfishness, superiority 
complex, oppression, and exploitation while at the collective level; sin is communal 
aggression, such as the ethos of cultural dominance, racial superiority complex, physical 
pride, exclusive ethnocentrism, and nationalism.””” 

The groups, following Park’s argument, had to address issues that pertained to the 
men’s participation in the “ism’s” that inundated the African American community. What 
the men had to wrestle with was the question of why we had this internal need to 
participate in and perpetuate these individual and communal expressions of sin. Once the 
men wrestled with their internal needs, then the groups were ready to wrestle with how 
they, like Esau and the elder brother, Esau and the elder son, could walk through what 
Park calls the four processes of feshuvah: regret, abandonment, confession, and resolve.*° 
If sin and evil are in this account, then the culprit is not the haSatan, but the patriarchs 
and matriarch in the story and what they do to each other. Sin therefore occurs when 
selfish desires and personal agendas jeopardize and override the plan and purpose of God 
as ascribed by an internal sense of self. 

It was at this point that the researcher/facilitator began to identify the attributes 


necessary for reconciliation, liberation, healing, and the self. Esau, in the estimation of 


* Andrew Sung Park, From Hurt to Healing: A Theology of the Wounded (Nashville, Tennessee: 
Abingdon Press, 2004), 32. 
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the researcher/facilitator, was able to resolve the crisis with his brother, family, and 


community by overcoming both an individual and collective sin. This, in the estimation 
of the researcher/facilitator, can only be accomplished if the individual is willing to 
acknowledge their participation in the sins, and resolve within themselves their own 
sense of self. 

It is this sense of self-affirmation and acknowledgement that is missing from the 
conclusion of the Parable of the Prodigal Son. In that account, the elder son and the father 
are left in the courtyard and Yeshua, Jesus of Nazareth, or the writer invites the audience 
and readers to provide a climax to the parable. The question for the researcher/facilitator 


was what climax would the men add to the parable? 
The HaSatan, Sin, and Abdicating One’s Responsibility 


In the encounters between the researcher/facilitator and the diverse male groups 
and mentees, the statement and argument was constantly made to advance the perception 
that the culprit behind the episodes and events associated with evil, difficulties, 
disappointment, and disaster was the haSatan. The researcher/facilitator, during several of 
the sessions, proposed questions concerning their understanding of the role of the 
haSatan. After several sessions, the researcher/facilitator decided to challenge, 
philosophically and theologically, their understanding of the haSatan and the role they 
believed the haSatan played in their situations and circumstances. Using the accounts 
found in the Esau-Jacob narrative cycle and the Parable of the Prodigal Son, the 
researcher/facilitator attempted to invite the men to explore the possibility that their 


situations could be the result of poor choices and decisions. This perception, the 
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researcher/facilitator believed, would challenge the men to accept responsibility and 


accountability for their decisions, choices, and actions and ultimately invite them to sit in 
a vulnerable place with the self. 

In both the Hebrew Bible/Old Testament and New Testament accounts, the 
writers nowhere mention the activity or presence of the haSatan nor do they ascribe the 
situations or circumstances that the main characters face to the haSatan. This visible 
absence therefore assisted the researcher/facilitator in proposing to the men that maybe 
the writers in the account were inviting the listening audience and the reader of the 
accounts to explore a different possibility. 

As the researcher/facilitator attempted to advance the philosophical and 
theological conceptions surrounding the image, character, nature, and role of the haSatan, 
one man, a preacher, stated that the greatest trick the devil had committed in the world 
was to make the world believe that the devil did not exist. The researcher/facilitator, at 
that point, began to discuss, using critical biblical and theological scholarship, the origin 
and biblical concepts and progression of the haSatan. This insight, the 
researcher/facilitator hoped, would assist the diverse men group’s with developing a 
different perception of responsibility, accountability, vulnerability, and reclaiming one’s 
power over choices and decisions. 

The researcher/facilitator, therefore, began this endeavor by exploring numerous 
Hebrew Bible/Old Testament and New Testament textbooks and theological and biblical 
dictionaries to ascertain the perceptions and progression of thought surrounding the entity 
known as the haSatan. It was Stephen Harris in his work, Understanding the Bible, who 


proposed that “the Hebrew text uses the definite article to indicate that the haSatan is not 
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a name but merely a function and that the haSatan is a regular member of the ‘divine 
council,’ who acts as Yahweh’s prosecuting attorney.” o 

Harris, continuing his examination into the biblical understanding of the haSatan 
goes on to say that, “in the Hebrew text, Satan, which means ‘obstacle’ or ‘adversary,’ 
whose function is to detect and expose humanity’s errors and that of accusing them to the 
heavenly king, is only humanity’s enemy not God’s: Tanak writers do not grant him the 
cosmic authority he assumes in the New Testament nor do they ascribe the perception 
that the haSatan is one whose job, like that of the secret police of an ancient Near Eastern 
emperor, involves his patrolling the earth to ferret out potentially disloyal subjects.” = 

Then where does Christianity derive its perception of the haSatan as the 
originator, source, and/or embodiment of sin and evil? This conception is derived from 
the Persian religion of Zoroaster, which taught that the whole universe, visible and 
invisible, is divided into two contending powers of light and darkness, Good and Evil.” 
History reveals that the perception of the haSatan does not exist in Jewish literature until 
after contact with the Persian culture and religion. It is this perception and teaching that, 
in the estimation of the researcher/facilitator, has crippled the African American 
community and church because it reloeves human beings of their responsibility as agents 
that influence their own destiny and conditions. Too many individuals in today’s society 


blame their situations and circumstances on the haSatan rather than examine their own 


accountability and responsibility for their station in life. 


“ Stephen J. Harris, Understanding The Bible (New York, New York: McGraw-Hill Publishing, 
2007), 75. 


” Thid. 


* Stephen J. Harris, The New Testament: A Students Introduction (New York, New York: 
McGraw-Hill Publishing, 2007), 140. 
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Numerous biblical, ethical, theological, and philosophical questions must be 


asked in order to address this situation. If the Esau text does not blame the haSatan for the 
loss of the inheritance or record the haSatan as the source of the deception, why did Esau 
relinquish the blessing to his brother the trickster? Was this a plan of God or is this a tool 
of the original writer to justify his/her desire? If this relinquishing was a sin then how is it 
a sin and why? If Yahweh had predestined that Esau would serve Jacob and relinquish his 
position, then how can Esau be cursed or punished? 

Because many of the men were influenced and informed by Calvinistic and 
Pentecostal teachings on predestination and the orchestrating and pre-ordaining of their 
destiny and purpose by God/the Holy/Divine, the researcher/facilitator challenged, 
biblically and philosophically, their understanding of the role and function of the haSatan 
in the plan of and God/the Holy/Divine. The questions that the researcher/facilitator 
proposed were significant to the men in the fellowship and pastoral groups because it 
invited them to explore their own situations and circumstances in light of their choices, 
fears, phobias, apprehensions and decisions rather than placing blame on the haSatan. 

After the researcher/facilitator discussed the Hebraic perception concerning the 
role and function of the haSatan, the question was asked, “what then is sin and where and 
how does sin originate?” In order to answer these questions, it became necessary for the 
researcher/facilitator to define the concepts of sin and evil within the Hebrew Bible/Old 
Testament context. Because both the fellowship and pastoral groups were so heavily 
reliant on biblical proof-texting, it also became necessary to follow the Evangelical and 
fundamentalist method of scriptural interpretation which says, “Therefore the word of the 


Lord will be to them, Precept upon precept, precept and precept, line upon line, line upon 
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line, here a little, there a little.”“* Even though the men, ministers and pastors use this 
scripture without a contextual framework, it became necessary for the 
researcher/facilitator to connect scriptures to scriptures in an effort to support and 
challenge theological conceptions. 

By using the story of Job, the researcher/facilitator invited the men in the groups 
to examine the character, nature, and function of the HaSatan. The questions were then 
asked “did God/the Holy/Divine or the HaSatan inquire about Job and was it God/the 
Holy/Divine or HaSatan that cursed Job?” Once the men wrestled intensely with these 
questions and their implications, the researcher/facilitator invited them to examine the 
role, function, and character of the serpent in the garden as a means of correlating the 
perceptions advanced during the initial discussion. After the researcher/facilitator had 
frustrated and infuriated the men, the researcher/facilitator bombarded them with 
numerous New Testament scriptures concerning the attributes, character, function, and 
role of the HaSatan. This discourse was climaxed by the researcher/facilitator inviting 
the men to consider the perception that the HaSatan could represent the instrument that 
God/the Holy/Divine uses to test the character, commitment, and intentionality of an 
individual 

As the researcher/facilitator engaged the diverse groups regarding this issue, it 
became necessary to define the etymological meanings behind the concepts that these 
men had come to know as sin and evil. The researcher/facilitator began by telling them 


that the Hebrew Bible/Old Testament utilizes three words among many to define the 


“4 Isaiah 28:11. 
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concept of sin. Three of these words are understood to be: J) A t’- Sin as deficit, failure, 


or mistake; 2) ps’- Sin as recalcitrance and rebellion; 3)‘wn- Sin as moral violation.* 

As the researcher/facilitator articulated these perceptions, the men’s fellowship 
group listened intently while the pastor’s group fought intently to maintain their 
Zoroastrian perceptions. The pastor’s group didn’t want to hear about the intentionality of 
the Hebrew Bible/Old Testament writers, editors, and redactors utilizing these words to 
covey the failure of human beings to fulfill Yahweh’s covenant mandates, purposes, and 
task. They continued to address the issue from the perception that the haSatan had 
deceived academia and was causing the church to be deceived. As one preacher stated, 
“the devil’s greatest trick was to deceive the world into thinking that he didn’t exist.” 

The more the researcher/facilitator engaged the pastor’s group, the more 
frustrated and angry“ the researcher/facilitator became. This encounter became so 
intense and heated that individuals within the group were standing and shouting. As the 
researcher/facilitator sat back out of disgust and frustration, it became apparent that the 
group was wrestling with issues of High/Low and no Christology. While the pastors 
continued their boisterous struggle for dominance and authority, the researcher/facilitator 
began to internally and externally process the situation. What had made these men so 
animated and angry and why was this concept so difficult to understand and 


comprehend? 


*° Walter Brueggemann, Reverberations of Faith: A Theological Handbook of Old Testament 
Themes (Louisville, Kentucky: Westminster John Knox Press 2002), 195. 


“° The researcher/facilitator after much reflection identified the source of the anger and frustration 
with the men in the group as stemming from the men’s inability to recognize and accept the responsibility 
and accountability for their behavior, choices, and decisions. It is this lack of accountability and 
responsibility which leaves individuals unable to resolve difficult situations and circumstances in their 
lives. 
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What began to amaze me was the fact that the pastor’s group was having 


difficulty with the concept while the fellowship group seemed to eagerly embrace the 
same perception. The question that the researcher/facilitator had to ask was, why? Was it 
because of the different levels of authority that each group had extended to the 
researcher/facilitator or was it the manner in which group approached the bible? Had the 
pastors internalized the bible as a tool to validate their male authority and could they see 
the bible as a specific people’s way of testifying to their encounter with God/the 
Holy/Divine and not the embodiment of God/the Holy/Divine? 

As the researcher/facilitator and the men’s fellowship group continued to engage 
one another, the writings of Hebrew Bible/Old Testament scholar Walter Brueggemann 
were very helpful. Brueggemann, concerning the conception of sin, stated that the 
“Hebrew Bible/Old Testament faith has a broad and deep notion of sin commensurate 
with its all-pervading conviction about God, and that this God, who creates, governs, and 
wills a world of well-being with and for all of God’s creatures, forms the context for sin; 
sin is the violation of God’s will for that world of well-being willed by the creator 
God.”*” 

This perception of sin was helpful to the fellowship group because it assisted the men 
in identifying with the Esau character who, like many of them, had committed the same 
sin as Esau. Many of these men had consciously and unconsciously sold their birthrights 
for stuff and things because they did not value or appreciate the significance of their 


birthright or understand its significance to their inheritance. They had relinquished their 


“” Brueggemann, Reverberations of Faith, 195, 
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position and privilege to others and therefore had committed sinful acts that threatened to 


disrupt a proper relationship with God/the Holy/Divine and humanity. This act in and of 
itself fits into the criteria of evil as defined by the Hebrew Bible/Old Testament in which 
“evil is understood as occurring where and when God’s will is hindered by human sin.”* 

This perception of evil and sin, for the researcher/facilitator, drives both biblical 
texts because it suggests that sin originates within the human will and not within some 
mythological entity. As the writer of the letter of James argues, “Blessed is anyone who 
endures temptation; Such a one has stood the test and will receive the crown of life that 
the Lord has promised to those who loved him; No one, when tempted, should say, ‘I am 
being tempted by God,’ for God cannot be tempted by evil and he himself tempts no one; 
But one is tempted by one’s own desire, being lured and enticed by it: then, when that 
desire has conceived, it gives birth to sin, and that sin, when it is fully grown, gives birth 
to death.”” 

If this concept concerning the origin of sin and evil is correct, the power to 
overcome these conditions lies within the fallen or separated human beings’ desire and 
praxis for reconnection with God/The Holy/Divine. This praxis for repentance and 
reconnection begins with a reinterpretation of God’s/The Holy/Divine purpose and plan 
in the life of the fallen human being. It is my contention that this perception fulfills the 
essence of the message that the writer of the Genesis account is attempting to convey 
concerning the Cain and Abel story, which argues that the origin of sin lies in the 


reservoir of human desires, drives, wills, and conceptions. This perception is conveyed 


“8 Ibid. 


® James 1:12-15. 
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through the scriptural account which said, “The LORD said to Cain, ‘Why are you angry, 


and why has your countenance fallen? If you do well, will you not be accepted? And if 
you do not do well, sin is lurking at the door, its desire is for you but you must master 
ieee" 

It was the desire of the researcher/facilitator at this point to invite the men in the 
diverse groups and the mentees to examine their own sense of sin and the struggles they 
have endured with evil. As the researcher/facilitator, the men in the different groups, and 
the mentees explored their inner demons and shadowy side of “the self,” they came to the 
understanding that all of the men, including the researcher/facilitator, proclaimed a need 
for liberation. 

Liberation, in this understanding, means freedom from the desires, drives, wills, 
and urges that control the decision-making process in the lives of men. These drives, 
urges, desires and wills are usually self-aggrandizing and contradictory to the purpose 
and plan that God/the Holy/Divine has ascribed for their lives. It is this self-aggrandizing 
and individualistic attitude which leads to a style of life that is reflective of a broken 
relationship with God/the Holy/Divine, the larger community, and the family and friends 
of the individual. Liberation, therefore, requires a man to identify the systemic issues 
underlying the choices and decisions but also a mastering of one’s urges, wills, desires, 
and aspirations in order that the individual or community can re-align with God's/The 
Holy/Divine will and plan. This perception of liberation falls in line with the perception 


found in Judaism which emphasizes the human self-redemption from the serfdom of sin 


*° Genesis 4:6-7. 
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through the redeeming power of teshuvah (the noun form of shub), which is a 


prerequisite for expiation.*! 

To experience a spirit and sense of liberation, the men in the diverse groups and 
mentees must be willing to repent of these errors in judgment and decisions. The 
researcher/facilitator, in an effort to journey with the men and mentees toward healing 
and reconciliation, invited the men and mentees to think about repentance as more than 
just a change in thought. The researcher/facilitator informed the men and mentees that, 
“In the Hebrew Bible, two verbs signify the idea of repentance: shud, (to return) and 
niham, (to feel sorry).” © 

This definition, in the mind of the researcher/facilitator, suggests that the 
repentant individual must first experience the process of shub which means to return to 
the initial covenantal relationship and position with God/the Holy/Divine. The initiatory 
step in the process requires the men to identify where they are spiritually, emotionally 
and psychologically and then recognize that where they are does not fit the plan, purpose, 
and will of God/the Holy/Divine for their lives. Once this diagnosis is performed, the 
individual needs to return to the place where the initial break on the journey took place 
and mend the break in the relationship that exists between the individual and God/the 
Holy/Divine. 

The accompanying concept and word for repentance in the Hebrew is niham, 


which means that “repentance consists of a change of mind, a decision to do something 


5! Park, From Hurt to Healing, 74. 


5 Ibid. 
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new, and connotes acknowledgement, regret, sorrow, and contrition over one’s own 
wrong.” ** 

One of the hardest issues to address in the reconciliation process for men is the 
part that requires them to acknowledge the mistake and to express sorrow about the error. 
Because many men struggle with the perception that being wrong or making a mistake 


means that you are not anointed or hear God/the Holy/Divine, many don’t embrace this 


step in the liberation and reconciling process. 


53 Ibid. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


A PSYCHOSPIRITUAL ANAYSIS OF THE ESAU-JACOB CYCLE AND THE 
PARABLE OF THE PRODIGAL SON 


In Chapter Five, the researcher/facilitator discusses the psychological and 
sociological perceptions that inform the masculine identity of the selected biblical texts 
and the men within the diverse groups and mentoring sessions. By exploring the 
psychological and sociological conditions that undergird the writings of the Hebrew 
Bible/Old Testament, the researcher/facilitator attempts to identify and correlate the 
conceptions exemplified by the men as they engage one another with those found in the 
Esau-Jacob narrative cycle and the Parable of the Prodigal Son. 

After the researcher/facilitator wrestles with the issues surrounding diverse 
theological perceptions, the researcher/facilitator, in an effort to assist African American 
men explore the significance and relevancy of spirituality on the formation and 
understanding male self, examines the Africentric Spiritual perception of Gayraud 
Wilmore, the Male Spiritual development of two Catholic Euro-American Priests and a 
psychotherapist, and the African American Spiritual development practices advanced by 
Flora Wilson-Bridges. 

Although the majority of this information was, in the estimation of the 
researcher/facilitator, geared toward Euro-American male spiritual development and 


formation, it was helpful in establishing a framework for observation. The work on an 
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Africentric spiritual perspective by Gayraud Wilmore was useful in galvanizing a lens by 


which to interpret the Euro-centric male information. 

The final reading literature utilized in this project evolved out of the 
researcher/facilitator examination of the African centered psychology tenets of Na’im 
Akbar, the analytical psychology of Carl Jung, and the perceptions of Jawanza Kunjufu. 
These psychological approaches were instrumental in examining the development of the 
self and the impact that community, parents, and religion can have on the understanding 


and acceptance of the self. 


A Brother’s Rage 


One of the first psycho-social issues that the researcher/facilitator had to address 
in the sessions was the men’s anger, rage, frustration, and hurt with a culture and 
society that labeled them in a number of negative and stereotypical ways. It was this 
pain which fueled several of the sessions and the researcher/facilitator began to 
interpret these sessions as one of the bridges of commonality that drew these men 
together. 

The researcher/facilitator, in an effort to correlate these feelings with biblical 
principals, examined these feelings of rage with those found in the Esau-Jacob narrative 
and the Parable of the Prodigal Son. In both accounts the older brothers are enraged by 
the betrayal of their parents and brothers. These outbursts of rage and anger, in both 
accounts, led to a separation within the family and possibly could erupt in one brother 


killing another brother. 
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In the Genesis account of the Esau-Jacob narrative, the writer records the pain 


and rage that comes from the betrayal of a brother or, more significantly, a twin brother 
and family member. In the Jacob-Esau narrative, both Isaac and Esau express anguish 
over the deception of Jacob. This pain is exacerbated by the fact that not only will Esau 
not receive his father’s blessing, but that he has also lost the spiritual blessing from 
Heaven, and the productivity of the earth. These lost blessings can be interpreted as, 
“the dew which is essential for the summer crops to mature during rainless summers,” 
fertility, and fields which “would yield grain and new wine in abundance.”’ 
Unfortunately, because of this deception, Isaac has extended to Jacob, the blessing of 
primogeniture and all the blessings and rights, financially and spiritually, that 
accompany that position. Esau has lost his long desired reward of prosperity and 
position within the community or tribe. This act, therefore, can be interpreted not only 
as a loss of status, power, position, and prestige but also as one which will relegate 
Esau to “serving his brother, live in a dry and harsh land, and prosper to some extent.”” 
This sense of rage and betrayal can also be seen in the Lukan account of the 
Parable of the Prodigal son, where the elder brother upon the return of the younger 
brother observes his father giving away his property and possessions to a family 
member who has disrespected the family and ignored their family responsibilities and 


obligations. The Middle Eastern tradition and law argues that “everything left in the 


' Matthews, The New American Commentary, 436. 


2 Ibid. 
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house is legally the property of the older son although the father still maintains 


authority; the remaining wealth is pledged to the older son.” * 

Although the father was within his legal rights to use the profits from the estate to 
give the younger son a celebration or party to commemorate his arrival, heko, not 
return, shub,* the party came at the expense of the elder son’s part of the capital from 
the estate. 

As the researcher/facilitator examined the issues of tension associated with the 
struggles of family dynamics, it was necessary to explore the emotional condition of the 
men as they wrestled with the issues associated with losses. Many of the men struggled 
with the tension that arises out of the dichotomy between fantasy, hope, and the reality 
of life. It became necessary for the researcher/facilitator and the men in the different 
focus groups to identify the fantasies in order to ascertain the level of disappointment 
and frustration. Once the fantasies were identified, then the researcher/facilitator had 
the men compare their fantasies with the reality of their lives and then address and own 
their anger and resentment. This loss will Jead the Lukan writer to say: 


“Then he [elder son] became angry and refused to go in. 
His father came out and began to plead with him.”° 


By examining these texts, the researcher/facilitator began to explore the 


underlying causes behind the tension and frustration many of the men were expressing 


3 Bailey, The Cross and the Prodigal, 80. 
“Wid., 81. 


5 Luke 15; 28. 
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in the groups around issues of mistrust as it pertained to feeling betrayed by spouses, 


family members, friends, and other African American men and women. Some of the 
men discussed the frustration and anger that accompanied the pain of losing their 
desires and dreams because of situations and circumstances beyond their control. They 
talked about once beginning their marriages with the hope of beginning a business or 
furthering their education. Several of the men discussed wanting to live in different 
cities and pursuing other vocations. These dreams had been derailed by their spouse’s 
job or even their spouses changing their minds about family, career, and interest. One 
young African American male even exclaimed that he and his wife came to Georgia to 
pursue real estate endeavors and once they arrived she joined a church and began 
attending an area bible college. This young man was enraged because his spouse didn’t 
follow through on her part of the agreement and now he was carrying the financial 
burden of supporting her and their two children. 

While several of the men discussed losing their dreams, others discussed the pain 
and frustration that occurred because of unexpected pregnancies, health crises, and 
finances. Many of the men talked about having their future and prosperity sabotaged by 
opportunists and career climbers. This pain and frustration was only amplified when it 
was caused by another African American male, a family member or a friend. 

It was at this point that the researcher/facilitator observed in the text and in the 
diverse focus groups, that many young men, including himself, experienced the pain, 
anger, anguish, and feelings of frustration that accompany a sense of betrayal. Because 


of this betrayal, the men endured feelings pertaining to a loss of their communal 
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position, prestige, and identity. The real pain occurred when the groups examined the 


disappointments associated with lost hopes, aspirations, desires, and dreams. 

The researcher/facilitator and the groups wrestled with the anger or safam (deep- 
seated anger that results, in violent retaliation),° and the diverse manner by which men 
in the group expressed this emotion. The most common manner by which the men 
exemplified this level of anger was to isolate themselves from their spouses and family. 
Most of the men, even the pastors, discussed with the researcher/facilitator that their 
manner of handling the tension, stress and pressure is to tell their wives that they didn’t 


want to talk and then going to a secluded area to watch television or drink liquor. 
Intra-psychic projections of Self 


Recently, a seventeen year old African American female high school student, Kiri 
Davis, made a documentary that duplicated the fifty-year-old work of psychologist 
Kenneth Clark, who analyzed the effect that racism, oppression, and dehumanization had 
on African American children. Although the original test examined children during the 
period of segregation, Kiri Davis’ research project was performed in what is considered 
an inclusive and pluralistic culture. The outcome of the children she examined mirrored 
the effect of Clark’s test and duplicated his findings. Again, the children saw the white 
doll as beautiful, intelligent and good while these children saw the black doll as ugly and 
bad. 

One of the children tested was a young African American male child who stated 


that the black doll was ugly and bad. These findings caused the researcher/facilitator to 


° Matthews, The New American Commentary, 436. 
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ponder the effect psychologically and emotionally that the negative cultural and societal 


images have had on men’s understanding of the self. If the findings from both tests are 
accurate, then many African American men see themselves as thugs, brutes, and good for 
nothing sexual deviants who are a burden on society and community. The means for 
addressing and re-educating African American men about their true identity, value, 
purpose, and worth lies in assisting them to engage and explore the sacred self and worth 
of all human beings. It is Carl Rogers who argues that although “Human beings are 
capable of great evil, hostility and self alienation, these propensities are the result of 
negative ‘conditions of worth’ imposed on the children by family and society.” 

Although Rogers’ interpretation can be assessed as being reflective of a utopian 
understanding of the goodness of humanity derived from the Hebrew Bible/Old 
Testament Garden of Eden epic, the researcher/facilitator believes that, at the 
foundational level of all human beings, there is worth and goodness. This goodness, in 
the estimation of the researcher/facilitator, is corrupted by a society and culture that 
denigrates that worth and goodness through the shifting of values, traditions, and morals 
that focus on the self-serving aggrandizement of individualism. 

The researcher/facilitator, in order to wrestle against the teachings and images that 
portray African American men in a negative manner and conveys messages that their 
understanding of maleness and manhood is barbaric and irrelevant, suggested to these 
men that all human beings make mistakes and unfortunately commit terrible acts. It was 
during this discourse that many of the men began to discuss their feelings and struggles 


around constantly living in a state of emotional and physical chaos and confusion. 


” Raymond J. Corsini, Current Psychologies (Itasca, Illinois: F.E. Peacock Publishing, 1989), 
167. 
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The researcher/facilitator, during this session begin to challenge the men’s 


perception and image of God/the Holy/Divine by advancing the theological and biblical 
argument that if the men examined the original writer’s argument about the essence of the 
Creator from the first creation account found in the book of Genesis they would see that 
the writer does not really advocate the premise for ex nihilo- “out of nothing.” The 
researcher/facilitator advised the men that many scholars argue that the original writer 
attempts to depict God/the Holy/Divine in the creation story, bringing order and harmony 
to an anti-form or chaotic existence. ® This interpretation, therefore, would suggest to the 
men that instead of the men waiting on God/the Holy/Divine to make something out of 
nothing in their lives that possibly God/the Holy/Divine could be working to bring order 
or harmony to their lives by unraveling the chaos, mistakes, and errors in their lives. 

As the researcher/facilitator continued to work with the groups, the 
researcher/facilitator tried to advance the perception to the men that the creation story in 
the Hebrew Bible/Old Testament carries the connotation that the plan of God/the 
Holy/Divine entails an image of a Creator who desires to bring harmony and order to a 
chaotic universe. The question that the men had to answer was how was this creator 
trying to bring harmony to their fragmented and chaotic lives? Subsequently, the 
researcher/facilitator also proposed to the men that this Creator might be utilizing a 
similar method and pattern in their lives that would require the Creator bringing light to 
dark places, separation from chaos (water) and dry land, and growth and development in 
fertile places. The men’s responsibility in the process is to identify, pursue, and 


acknowledge the process occurring in their lives. 


® Michael D. Coogan, The Old Testament: A Historical and Literary Introduction To The Hebrew 
Scriptures ( New York, New York: Oxford University Press, 2006), 4. 
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The blessing in this understanding would be that God/the Holy/Divine is working 


in the lives of the men to bring human beings back to a creation theology of blessings. 
Walter Brueggemann argues that, “While the gifts of life are indeed miraculous, they are 
not exceptional, but bear witness to Yahweh’s capacity to bring life and fruitfulness out 
of circumstances of chaos and conditions of barrenness.” ° 

The discussions that were initiated by the researcher/facilitator were designed to 
initiate dialogue between the men around issues of God/the Holy/Divine's activity in their 
lives, communities, nation, and around the world. If God/the Holy/Divine is active in all 
these areas, why did not these men see or hear God/the Holy/the divine? 

The researcher/facilitator pointed these men to the scripture in Isaiah which states, 
“I [the Lord] form light and create darkness, I make weal and create woe; I the Lord do 
all things.” '° If this perception of the absolute authority was authentic, was it possible 
that these men had missed the activity of God/the Holy/Divine in their lives since most 
Christians had only one lens through which to view and hear God/the Holy/Divine? 
Maybe, as was proposed in the groups, God/the Holy/Divine along with nature had been 
speaking to humanity in an effort to remind them that God/the Holy/Divine created them 
to have dominion [stewardship] over creation and that when humanity is out of alignment 


with the divine will of God/the Holy/Divine then creation suffers. 


° Walter Brueggemann, Theology of the Old Testament: Testimony, Dispute, Advocacy 
(Minneapolis, Minnesota: Fortress Press, 1997), 204. 


1 Isaiah 45:7. 
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The Impact of Triangulation 


It was this point that the researcher/facilitator began to identify the attributes 
necessary for reconciliation, liberation, and healing of the self. Esau, in the estimation of 
the researcher/facilitator, was able to resolve the crisis with his brother, family, and 
community, after overcoming both an individual and a collective sin. Although Jacob 
swindled Esau out of his birthright and his blessing, the family participated in this 
injustice. 

As the researcher/facilitator examined the Esau and Jacob cycle and the Parable of 
the Prodigal Son in the hope of understanding the dynamics within the family unit, it 
became clear, in both accounts, that both levels of sin were present in the narrative 
accounts. In these very sad tales, the researcher/facilitator sees two very dysfunctional 
and triangulating families struggling to manifest the promise of God/the Holy/Divine for 
their people and nation. Tragically, within both accounts, the main characters find 
themselves experiencing alienation and isolation from God/the Holy/Divine and from 
individuals who comprise their family unit. 

In the Hebrew Bible/Old Testament account, the researcher/facilitator observes 
the writer describe in detail the sin of a semi-blind father blessing the unknown. Although 
Isaac has questions concerning the validity of the identity of the son, he blesses him 
anyway. The question the researcher began to ask entailed wondering if that blessing 
contained sharing with Jacob the covenantal story of the family’s purpose, identity, and 
destiny as outlined in their understanding of the overall plan and purpose of God/the 
Holy/Divine. The researcher/facilitator also wondered if the father ever told both sons the 


story of their ancestry and the promises of God prior to this confrontation. 
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After exploring the issues surrounding the tensions associated with father to son 


relational dynamics, the researcher/facilitator began to explore the impact that 
triangulation had on the self-image and self-perceptions of the men in the Esau-Jacob 
narrative. In the account, the writer is very specific that the mother, Rebekah, favored 
Jacob while Isaac favored Esau. The question that the researcher/facilitator explored 
surrounded the impact that this type of triangulation would have on Esau’s dilemma. The 
researcher/facilitator identified in the Hebrew Bible/Old Testament the mother favoring 
one child at the expense of another, a self-absorbed, pre-occupied older brother, and a 


younger brother, vying for power, prestige, and position. 


Esau and the Canaanite Women 


One of the most intense discourses that occurred with the researcher/facilitator in 
all of the groups evolved out of their wrestling with diverse perceptions of the connection 
between maleness, spirituality and sex. In order to discuss these diverse perceptions, the 
researcher/facilitator examined the marriages of Esau found in the Genesis account. 
These marriages and sexual encounters play a significant role in understanding the 
struggles of Esau and his relationship with the self, God/the Holy/Divine, his surrounding 
community and his family. 

What do these marriages mean to Esau and the men in the diverse focus groups? 
In the commentaries, Esau is consistently disqualified as unworthy to receive the blessing 
from Isaac because of the actions he committed against cultural and religious beliefs, 
even though Isaac failed to teach him spiritually. Hamilton in the New International 


Commentary argues that, Esau’s errors are three-fold; “(1) He contracted the marriage 
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himself, thus by-passing his parents; (2) He married exogamously rather than 


endogamously; (3) he has gone against the clan group by intermatrying with the native 
women.”!? 

As the researcher/facilitator discussed with the men about the cultural perceptions 
concerning covenantal marriage and engaging in sex, many men expressed the fact that 
their parents didn’t really know their spouses. This unfamiliarity with their spouses had 
caused tension in many relationships because the parents were not knowledgeable about 
their wives prior to the union. Some of the men even stated that their parents did not like 
or approve of the spouse or marriage. This disapproval had caused tension within the 
relationship and the men themselves. 

When the researcher/facilitator asked the men about the reason for the rebellion 
against the parents, the men talked about their parents not knowing them or the person 
they were marrying. Many of the men expressed their distrust in the perceptions of their 
parent or their mother. What the researcher/facilitator really heard was anger and 
resentment geared toward the parents or, more specifically, the mother. When asked if the 
men had engaged in pre-marital sex with their spouse, the majority of the men said yes. 
This in and of itself suggested a connection with the spouse that had superseded the 
parental relationship. 

In order to explore this anger and resentment, the researcher/facilitator explored 
the traditional teachings that shaped his perception of marriage and sex. As a young man 
reared in southern culture, the researcher/facilitator discussed the instructions that were 


conveyed to him as a young man. In this close knit closed community, young men were 


"Victor P. Hamilton, The New International Commentary on the Old Testament: The Book of 
Genesis Chapters 18-50 (Grand Rapids, Michigan: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1995), 210. 
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instructed by older men and women about the type of young woman they should and 


should not marry. In this conception, it was alright to have sex with certain girls in order 
to obtain sexual experience and obtain manhood status, but these types of women were 
not to be brought home. What is amazing is that the community considers the boy a man 
when he finally engages in sex and, at the same time, considers the girl a whore. 

Interestingly, the men in the diverse groups, probably unconsciously, sought 
women that they thought exemplified a different character than their mothers. This factor 
verified for the researcher/facilitator the perception that Esau had engaged in a 
relationship with the Hittite women, Berri and Basemath, because of his anger and 
feeling of resentment toward his mother. Because Rebekah seemed isolated and distant 
from Esau and because Isaac did not instruct him spiritually, Esau, like many of these 
men, used sex as either a tool to validate his power, authority, and maleness or to meet a 
need that was not provided by his father or mother, 

In the biblical account, Esau, like most men after their maleness and manhood has 
been ignored, threatened, or disavowed by society, in order to re-establish or validate 
one’s maleness and manhood, engaged, sexually with women that society and culture 
said were unfit. As the researcher/facilitator talked with men from the pastoral group and 
the men’s fellowship group about being disrespected and disavowed as men on a daily 
basis, almost all of them talked about sex being a means of reclaiming their maleness, 
exerting power, and relieving stress. In listening to the men, it was clear that many of the 
men had equated the pursuit and conquest of new sexual encounters with reclaiming 


maleness, worth, self-identity, and power. 
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The challenge for the researcher/facilitator was to journey with these men to re- 


define and re-interpret the images and perceptions of sex in a post-modern culture. The 
prevalent image being conveyed by the media and dominant culture depict the African 
American male as a mindless, criminal, or what culture calls a thug or rough neck, who is 
only concerned with money, sex, power and self. Many of these perceptions convey that 
a real man does not desire love nor is capable of love or intimacy. In many of the rap 
lyrics we constantly hear the words, “I don’t want to make love, I just want to have sex, 
I’m in town tonight, If you give me some head, Tony (a weak African American male), 
give you some head.”'? and/or “T’ll take you to the candy shop, I’ll let you lick the 
lollipop, Go ‘head girl, don’t you stop keep going to till you hit the spot (whoa).”? 

In both of the songs, intimacy, love, and respect for one’s sexual partner are seen 
as a means for emasculating men and eradicating male power. Power is once again seen 
in the historic cultural perception of the African American male's genitalia and the big 
buck imagery. Once again, the African American male is relegated to the imagery of 
mindless animal that is incapable of mature emotions, a healthy relationship, or a mutual 
respect for his partner. This leaves the male with the image that he must see sex as a 
violent and/or pornographic endeavor that must denigrate his partner. 

Many African American men, even those within the African American church, 
struggle with issues associated with sex and sexuality and the power that is associated 


With these perceptions. Even renowned gospel singer Kirk Franklin has recently publicly 


“Curtis Jackson, (aka) Fifty cent, Fifty Cent is the future (Jamaica Queens, New York: released on 
June 2002). 


13 Curtis Jackson, (aka) Fifty cent, The Massacre (Santa Monica, California: G-Unit/ 
Shady/Aftermath/ Interscope Records released on February 2005). 
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acknowledged his addiction to pornography and his struggle for sexual identity in his 


song, “Let it Go,” in which he said, “Sex was how I made it through, without someone to 
teach you to love, what else was there to do?”"* Franklin, in the song, even alludes to the 
fact that he believes that the origin of this sexual struggle may be traced to his sense of 
abandonment at birth by his mother. 

The reality of the words being conveyed by Franklin in his song concerning the 
connection between sex, masculinity, and Christianity were articulated in several ways by 


numerous males in the diverse groups. 
Sex, Spirituality, and the Defining of the Self 


As the men in the diverse groups wrestled with issues pertaining to sex, maleness, 
and Christianity, it became apparent to the researcher/facilitator that many of their 
fundamentalist teachings were not working in their relationships. In the initiatory stage of 
the discussion, many of the men gave the macho response of being sexually satisfied and, 
more importantly, of satisfying their wives. As the groups continued to meet, the 
discussions seemed to change and the mood and tone in the room changed. 

It appeared to the researcher/facilitator that the impetus for the change stemmed 
from the shift in the men’s desire to discuss and engage each other on issues pertaining to 
their understanding of sex, and the roles and expectations surrounding sexual 
performance and desire. During the discussion, several of the men broke their polite 
silence and began to express frustrations over what they said was the feeling that their 


wives were rationing out sex to them. As these men began to discuss their frustrations, 


14 Franklin, Kurt, Lyrics from the song, Let It Go, from the album entitled, Hero, released by Sony 
Entertainment, Zomba Records, 2005. 
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other men in the group discussed boredom in their sexual routines. The more these men 


talked, the more it became evident that many of the men, including the pastors, were 
sexually frustrated. 

As the researcher/facilitator asked these men why they had not discussed this 
issue with their wives, many stated that they had tried to talk to their wives but were 
ignored and/or shut-down. As the men continued in their discussion, what appeared on 
the surface to be an issue of miscommunication became a much deeper issue and 
concern. The questions arose, were these women still interested in the men physically, 
emotionally, or spiritually and/or were their desires focused in another area or toward 
another person? 

The researcher/facilitator, in an effort to explore the men’s feelings around these 
questions, fears, and doubts, began to ponder whether the men’s fears, questions, and 
doubts were realistic or illusionary. Were these fears, questions, and doubts founded on 
evidence or were they supported by guilt or feelings of inadequacy? After further 
discussion, the men began to disclose that many of them were not really interested in 
hearing the desires of their spouses or exploring the reality and source of their fears, 
questions, and doubts. What appeared to have occurred was that both parties seemed not 
only disinterested in hearing the concerns, opinions, or desires of the other but also 
disinterested in meeting the other’s needs or possibly struggling with being too physically 
tired to engage their spouse. This required the researcher/facilitator to ask the men if they 
were still attracted to their spouses. A second question which had to be asked was, “Do 


you think your wife is still attracted to you?” A third question that arose from the earlier 
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questions stemmed from whether or not these men had become sexually disinterested in 


their spouses because of the pressures vocationally and relationally? 

As the men in the fellowship group wrestled with such questions, one of the 
middle-aged men bravely began to discuss his struggles with his wife around her decision 
to change her last name. As the middle-aged man talked, it was apparent to the 
researcher/facilitator that this man was angry and bitter over her decision. Although the 
man told his wife it was alright for her to change her name, in the group he owned his 
resentment, frustration, and sense of embarrassment around the issue. The real issue the 
man appeared to be struggling with was a sense of rejection and separation. His feelings 
of anger and frustration were heightened when many of the men in the group told him he 
was a better man than they were. Many of the men told him that if their wives had come 
to them and rejected their names and covering, they would have released and divorced 
them. What the men did not see was the pain and hurt on the man’s face or hear the 
statement “but I still love my wife.” This dichotomy of feelings and expectations was 
causing a schism in the self of this man. 

During the next two sessions, the researcher/facilitator discussed the diverse 
biblical perceptions and practices surrounding marriage. What the researcher attempted to 
convey to the men in both the men's fellowship group and the pastors’ group was the 
perception that the original intention of marriage by God/the Holy/Divine was to provide 
human beings with companionship and community. In the discourses that occurred, the 
researcher/facilitator attempted to utilize the two creation stories to reveal that the truest 
essence of the account is to convey that the purpose ascribed for life, identity, purpose 


and meaning originates with God/the Holy/Divine. It was during this discourse that the 
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researcher/facilitator shared the biblical perception that human beings were created to be 


stewards of what God/the Holy/Divine created. It is in mutuality that Adama, human 
beings, were created, and in support of one another. This means that human beings are 
created and born with a purpose and that once human beings identify their purpose and 
meaning for life as men and women created by God/the Holy/Divine to maintain the 
creation, then they are in a position to identify a partner to assist in the fulfillment of that 
purpose. The tenets of love and respect are manifested when the two understand their role 
and position in the life of each other and in assisting each other to manifest their dreams 
and aspirations. 

As the researcher/facilitator continued the discourse around perceptions 
concerning marriage and before the researcher/facilitator could respond adequately to the 
issues surrounding gender roles and the middle-aged man’s situation, another male who 
had been extremely quiet throughout the discussion spoke up and asked “what if a man 
has a preference for another man?” It was this question which completely silenced the 
fellowship group. 

Once the initial shock of the statement had passed many of the men chimed in and 
began to quote scriptures that rejected same-sex relationships. As the men battered the 
male who asked the question, the researcher/facilitator observed the somber and hurt look 
on the face of the man who initiated the discourse. It was during this discourse that the 
researcher/facilitator risked the sanctity of his position of authority in the group and 
decided to challenge the homophobic perceptions that were prevalent in the room. The 
risk that the researcher/facilitator was taking was not only his position as the authority in 


the room, but also the continuation of the project itself with the men’s fellowship group. 
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The researcher/facilitator, as in earlier discussions, challenged the scriptural 


interpretation of the texts that the men used to exclude same sex relationships by 
appealing to New Testament biblical scholarship. The researcher/facilitator examined the 
writings of Stephen Harris, Bart Ehrman, Luke Timothy Johnson, and Dennis Duling to 
explore the content of the scriptures and then utilized the psychological aspects found in 
the writings of Horace Griffin and G. Winston James. 

Although many of the men in the fellowship and pastors group were hostile to this 
approach and to the arguments articulated by the writers, the researcher/facilitator 
continued to press the point for inclusion and acceptance. The objective of the 
researcher/facilitator was to honor the integrity, honesty and bravery of the man in the 
group. A second objective was to move the African American men in the groups beyond 
the perceptions of “Ontological Blackness.” Ontological Blackness, in the interpretation 
of the researcher/facilitator, evolves out of the argument advanced by Victor Anderson 
and supported by Dwight Hopkins and suggests that there is more than one way to 
categorize what it means to be Black or, for the researcher/facilitator, African American 
and male. 

Unfortunately, the men in the groups began to aggressively argue with the 
researcher/facilitator. It was at this point that many of the men stopped attending the 
sessions while others mentally absented themselves from the conversation. The 
researcher/facilitator at this point began to feel that the project would be terminated. The 
men’s ministry leader, however, claimed his authority and called an immediate non- 
scheduled meeting. It was during that meeting that this ministry leader who was also the 


head deacon of the church began to challenge the men in the group by restating the initial 
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vision of the ministry. The head deacon continued his discussion by discussing the love 


and respect he had for a gay biological and fraternity brother. 
It was in this closed called meeting that the head deacon turned to the 


researcher/facilitator and asked the direct questions, “Is homosexuality biblically right or 


wrong? Are gay people or individuals who practice same sex love going to hell?””° 

The researcher/facilitator, not desiring to just give them his opinion, resorted to 
handing out copies and discussing the scholarship of Stephen Harris, Bart Ehrman, Luke 
Timothy Johnson, and Dennis Duling around the issue of homosexuality. The majority of 
the scholarship took the position that the issue of homosexuality in the New Testament is 
difficult to interpret linguistically and culturally. Steven Harris argues that Paul 
interprets homosexuality or “physical attraction to a member of the same sex, as a part of 
Roman culture, a deliberate or willful turning away from a person’s natural state and a 
moral choice and rebellion against the divine will.”"° 

While Harris argues for this interpretation of Paul’s position of homosexuality, 
Dennis Duling argues that the interpretation of the word that Paul uses to describe 
homosexuality or the homosexual act is not so clear. Duling in his chapter on an 
exegetical survey of Paul’s Letter to the Romans argues another perspective concerning 
Paul’s argument for sexual orientations, the truest interpretation is a heterosexual man 


participating in a homosexual activity which is against his nature. Both Ehrman and 


15 ‘The fact that head deacon stepped to the forefront by calling an impromptu meeting to discuss 
the essence of the ministry, share his perceptions and feelings, and directed his inquiry to the 
researcher/facilitator supports the objective of the project. The deacon by claiming his authority and voice 
took his position as an authority figure in the group. 


16 Stephen L. Harris, The New Testament: A Student’s Introduction, Fifth Edition (New York, 
New York: McGraw-Hill Publishers, 2006), 356. 
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Johnson agree with Dennis Dulings’ interpretation of the Pauline conception concerning 


homosexuality. 

As the researcher/facilitator attempted to continue the discussion, several of the 
men including the pastors in their group brought copies of earlier dated fundamental 
commentaries and web site articles that supported the rejection of homosexuality. The 
researcher/facilitator challenged the scholarship of the sources presented by several of the 
pastors which resulted in an intense outburst of anger and nervous energy. This challenge 
of the scholarship, particularly the scholarship submitted by the pastors, was seen as an 
attack against them personally and their authority as protectors of the faith. This struggle 
over authority, identity, and power led to an ensuing battle for control of the group. 

What became evident during the session was that, although an intellectual 
approach was informative and enlightening, it would be necessary to approach the subject 
matter from a different vantage point. The researcher/facilitator therefore appealed to an 
experiential approach in the hope that the men would be able to identify with the 
struggles of an African American homosexual male. The researcher/facilitator therefore 
asked the men about family and friends who claimed their identity as homosexual. The 
question that was proposed dealt with whether or not these individuals were human and if 
these individuals had a right to love and be loved. It was at this point that the 
researcher/facilitator shared his experiences with same sex couples who longed to love 
and be loved by the church and individuals of the same gender. The researcher/facilitator 
also shared his experience with a lesbian professor who showed him more compassion, 
love, and godliness during one of the most traumatic times in his life than many of the so- 


called self-righteous Christians and preachers that he knew. 
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It was at this point that several of the men became fidgety and moved to the edge 


of their seats. During this period several other men stood to their feet, became boisterous, 
and stated emphatically that “no matter what she did, she would burst hell wide open.” 
The group became almost uncontrollable as the bantering back and forth between the 
men and the researcher/facilitator exploded into an emotional tirade. The head deacon 
stepped in and concluded the session with an invitation to the men to reconsider their 
position. The head deacon stated that if the church was ever to become a City of Refuge 
then every human being must be welcome and feel safe in the community. He also stated 
that it was wrong for the men to rely on a man who has an alternative life style and then 
tell that man that his sexuality and sexual preference is not welcome or unacceptable. He 
stated that the community at this point is no different from the world in that it uses a man 
and then discards him. The session ended with several of the men walking away from the 
project and the men’s ministry group. Unfortunately, following this discourse, the men’s 
fellowship group attendance never rose above an average attendance of five men, while 
attendance at the pastor’s group became sporadic and inconsistent. 

Sometime after the session, the researcher/facilitator began to reflect on the 
situation that occurred and how it escalated to that point. In retrospect, the 
researcher/facilitator knew instinctively and internally, that when the issue of 
homosexuality was raised, the group would become volatile and hostile. The 
researcher/facilitator however was not sure how the deacon became the Alpha male in the 
group. It was not until the researcher/facilitator examined the Lukan text concerning the 


role of the elder son in a dispute that the researcher/facilitator began to understand. 
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Kenneth Bailey, examining and teaching in the Middle Eastern culture, says that 


“in a village quarrel the two parties never make up directly and therefore in order for no 
one to lose face, must be reconciled by a third party, ‘the mediator,’ which is selected by 
the strength of his relationship with both parties.” ‘7 The deacon in the ministry, because 
of his position and the trust that was extended to him by the researcher/facilitator and 


group acted as the mediator for the two dissenting parties. 
Learning To Bless Yourself 


In order to resolve the internal tension in the self within the African American 
males in the groups, the religious and larger surrounding community around the church, 
and society at large, it became necessary for the researcher/facilitator to explore the 
conclusion to the Jacob-Esau narrative and two anthropological works, Monster Shakur: 
The Autobiography of an L.A. Gang Member and Makes Me Wanna Holler: A Young 
Black Man in America, on the struggles, development, and search for identity of many 
African American males. Although the researcher/facilitator is an African American 
male, it became apparent to the researcher/facilitator that the statement conveyed by 
Samuel Proctor to Marvin McMickle, which said, “. . . except for the color of you skin, 
you and those ‘brothers’ don’t really have much in common,”’* was more applicable 
than he first thought. The researcher/facilitator, like McMickle, came to understand that 
he and many of the men in the groups did not share the same ethic or perception. 


Although all the men in the groups and the mentees were African American, the 


Hf Bailey, The Cross and the Prodigal, 45. 


18 Marvin A. McMickle, Preaching to the Black Middle Class: Words of Challenge, Words of 
Hope (Valley Forge, Pennsylvania: Judson Press, 2000), 1. 
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researcher/facilitator during the project found himself at a different place than the church 


or people she served. This recognition caused the researcher/facilitator to re-think his 
calling as a pastor and initiate steps for exploring a new means for manifesting his 

calling. The question that we all found ourselves facing was, how would the 
researcher/facilitator’s internal wrestling and desire to change his vocation affect the 
dynamics within the group? Could the groups forgive and accept the researcher/facilitator 
as he wrestled with the internal shifts and struggles? 

In retrospect the researcher/facilitator came to understand that the group process 
and methodology utilized by the researcher/facilitator requires the individual facilitating 
the group to remain objective to the diversity of thoughts, perceptions, and concerns of 
the men in the group if care of the spirit and soul are intended to be extended to the 
individuals. The danger for the researcher/facilitator in the process was to ignore the 
struggles and pains of the men during a period of transitioning or to control and/or 
dominate the discussion of the group when the issues became intense, heated, or 
polarized. 

In the conclusion of the Jacob-Esau narrative, the scholars discuss the encounter 
between the two brothers by examining the cultural expressions of reconciliation and acts 
of forgiveness. Hartley argues that Jacob “positions his wives and children in front of him 


1d 


as a sign to honor Esau as a prince”’~ and then “bows seven times as a sign of total 


submission to Esau as his lord.””° 


” John E. Hartley, New International Biblical Commentary: Genesis (Peabody, Massachusetts: 
Hendrickson Publishers, 2000), 288. 
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In order for the researcher/facilitator, men in the diverse groups and the mentees 
to arrive at a point from which they could begin the process of reconciling and blessing 
the self, it became necessary to explore the need to prepare, embrace, and accept the 
transitioning in one’s life. Because a post-modern culture shifts so rapidly, it became 
necessary to ascertain the significance in their life for stability, acceptance, and success 
against the cultural mandates ascribed to male success and happiness. Many of the men in 
the groups, like the biblical characters, had struggled so long with societal perceptions of 
happiness and success that they no longer were able to see the blessings in their own 
lives. They had forgotten about the presence of the God/the Holy/Divine in creation and 
their everyday lives and situations. 

In the biblical Jacob-Esau narrative, scholars argue that Esau asks Jacob about all 
the people, animals, and things that he passes to get to get to Jacob and then declines all 
the gifts offered to him by Jacob. Although it is customary to decline the offering of gifts, 
Esau advises Jacob that it is not necessary for him to repay him for stealing his blessing. 
This expresses the dynamic that in order for reconciliation and recovery of the self to take 
place, there is a need for the individual to move from the illusion or the fantasy of Utopia 
or Promised Land to embracing the activity and presence of God/the Holy/Divine in the 
reality of the places where human beings reside. 

The men began to identify the activity and presence of God/The Holy/Divine in 
their lives, even when that presence and activity is defined in terms of challenges, 
struggles, disappointment, and pains. Through such experiences, one becomes liberated 


from the burden of sin and past hurts. The experiences no longer are seen as obstacles or 
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hindrances, but as tools and instruments for strengthening and defining one’s character, 


resolve, and understanding of “the self.” 

What came to be understood was that a healthy understanding of the self is 
derived from the spiritual guidance, nurturing, and directing of a father or father figure 
capable of assisting the man in comprehending his identity and purpose as ascribed 
through covenant with God/the Holy/Divine. As the researcher/facilitator, the men in the 
groups and the mentees examined the spiritual journey of the biblical character, Esau, it 
became necessary to examine and discuss the significance of claiming and owning what 
Jung called the “shadow side” of the self. Once the individual learns to claim and own the 
shadow side, then the man can bless the totality of the self and reclaim relationship and 
fellowship with God/the Holy/Divine and the larger community in the self. It is in this 
confronting and reclaiming of the self that liberation from oppression, depression, 
disappointment, and disillusionment can be accomplished. 

In order for Esau at the end of the story to bless himself and Jacob, Esau had to 
repent and reconcile himself to God/the Holy/Divine and the community. He had to 
embrace his own participation in the episode. Esau, in the narrative account, chooses to 
leave his bitterness, blame, anger, and rage and embrace after years of absence what is 
most important, his brother. The value and significance of his brother, family, and 
covenant, over time and because of losses in life and other transitions becomes 
paramount in his life. 

As participants discussed the issues concerning transitioning and losses, their 
values and perceptions metamorphosed into a new awareness for the importance and 


significance of male to male and male to female relationships. 


CHAPTER SIX 
THE METHOD OF ANALYSIS 


A Qualitative Approach 


In Chapter Six, the researcher/facilitator outlines in a narrative form the 
methodology utilized to assess the data compiled during the focus group and mentee 
sessions. This chapter also discusses the limitations of the project parameters, and the 
scope of the research. The researcher/facilitator, using a qualitative approach for 
gathering and assessing the data, discusses the subtle and complex signs that were 
instrumental in interpreting the data and primary resources. Although the qualitative 
methodology is highly subjective, the researcher/facilitator found that this method was 
more conducive to the project foci as phenomenological rather than analytical. 

Because this dissertation is one African American male’s examination and 
exploration into the significance, influence, and impact that African American males can 
have on the spiritual formation and development of the self of other Aftican American 
males, the researcher/facilitator chose to utilize a qualitative approach that employed a 
phenomenological and ethnographic methodology for gathering the necessary research 
data. 

The researcher/facilitator utilized two seven-member focus groups, two hundred 
and fifty survey questionnaires, and two assigned mentees from an area seminary to 
gather the data. The initial context of the project was the Bible College and, once the 
researcher/facilitator began to gather data from the male students, the 
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researcher/facilitator was asked by several pastors and the pastor of a church to facilitate 


a male fellowship group around the issue. 

The first group the researcher used to gather data was two hundred and fifty of the 
male students who take courses from the researcher/facilitator at an area Bible College, 
now University. The questionnaires were placed in the hands of the male students by the 
researcher/facilitator after regular class time and during open periods in the student 
lounge area. The researcher/facilitator requested that the male students fill out the 
questionnaires in the presence of the researcher/facilitator and return them upon their 
completion. 

The second group the researcher/facilitator for gathering data was a seven- 
member group of pastors that was composed of a homogeneous group. The 
researcher/facilitator was familiar with the group members because of their affiliation 
with the Bible College as students of the researcher/facilitator. The previous relationship 
required the researcher/facilitator to clarify the objective of the project, numerous 
boundary issues within the group, and the parameters of the project. Although from 
different denominations, the theological constructs and cultural perspectives of these men 
were quite similar. 

A third group the researcher/facilitator used for gathering data required the 
researcher/facilitator to facilitate a nine, sometimes eleven, member inner city men’s 
ministry fellowship group twice a month for two hours each session. The men who 
comprised the group were former parishioners of the research/facilitator who still 


maintained a distant relationship with the researcher/facilitator. Although there was some 
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tension and anger in the room during several sessions, the men generally were cordial, 
attentive, and responsive. 

Because of the historic role of the African American pastor within the African 
American community and the role the researcher/facilitator played in the emotional and 
spiritual development of many of the men within the group, a level of trust and authority 
was extended to the researcher/facilitator. Once the researcher/facilitator was granted the 
trust and authority by the men in the group, some of the tension and anger subsided. 

The researcher/facilitator, in an effort to capture the dynamics of the male to male 
discourse, utilized a recorder and field notes to gather the data. This data, which was 
collected over a six-month period, contained conversational exchanges, numerous 
emotional outbursts, and the researcher/facilitator’s personal observations about the 
group dynamics and the information shared in the group sessions. 

The final method utilized by the researcher/facilitator for gathering data arose out 
of the researcher/facilitator's interaction with two mentees who were assigned to the 
researcher/facilitator by the Faith Journey Partnership In Parish Ministry Formation 
Program at the Interdenominational Theological Center. The two African American 
males, both unmarried seminary students, met the researcher/facilitator once a week for 
one-hour sessions, e-mailed, and conversed via phone on several occasions during the 
week. Although the program was slated for one year, the researcher/facilitator only had 
six months to record and evaluate the data of these meetings. The researcher/facilitator 
utilized field notes and tape recordings to maintain the integrity of the research data. 

The researcher/facilitator was an active participant in the groups and facilitated 


the direction of the groups using critical teaching methodology and African American 
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pastoral care techniques to challenge and direct the groups. The researcher/facilitator 


consistently used a tape recorder and field notes to assess the group dynamics, 
interaction, and male bonding rituals. These methods assisted the researcher/facilitator in 


the observation of the data. 
Limitations 


This project had to cope with limitations in five areas. These five areas included: 
(a) maintaining the involvement and participation of men in an intimate and interpersonal 
group setting; (b) the struggle to engage the perception of the fellowship groups and 
mentees who “automatically” place authority on the belief of the inerrancy of scripture 
and biblical tradition; (c)the cultural perceptions of maleness surrounding isolation and 
internal seclusion; (d)the proclivity of many students, men in the fellowship and pastors 
groups to impress other men and the researcher/facilitator, (e)the homogeneous economic 
level and religious acuity of three select groups, (f) the world view of critical thinking 
advanced by the researcher/facilitator not being shared by the group. 

In no way should these results be generalized to categorize all African American 
men in Biblical schools or encompass every African American male that is in the inner 
city or male pastors of African American descent. This research included an Action 
Reflection model that utilized a qualitative approach. The researcher/facilitator used a 
phenomenological and ethnographic field research methodology to gather and assess the 
data. 

One of the greatest challenges to the limitations of this project is the lack of 


participation of the men in the men’s fellowship group on a consistent basis. A second 
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challenge concerning the consistency of men stems from the schedules and commitments 


of the pastors. Although the project is important to the groups, the demands of everyday 
life for these men became a significant factor in processing, interpreting, and accessing 
the data and its outcome. The demands on these men and their time include: (1) Vocation; 
(2) Family Demands; (3) Fraternal Affiliations; (4) Social Group Affiliation; and (5) 
Recreational Obligations. 

While this project is limited in its scope, it is also delimited because of its multi- 
disciplinary approach. Because the researcher/facilitator utilized a practical theology 
approach, the disciplines of psychology, African American Studies, Constructive 
Theology, and many of the cultural idioms from within the contemporary African 
American culture to interpret and direct the project, the African American men were 
invited to embrace and encounter the self using Africentric spirituality. 

The researcher/facilitator also must claim several biases that could have 
influenced the outcome of the research data. The researcher/facilitator's relationship with 
the students’ and the men's fellowship group could have been compromised because of 
the need to impress the researcher/facilitator and the authority extended to the study 
outcome. The research from the pastor's group may also be compromised because of the 


competitiveness, status, and need for success exhibited within the group. 


Scope of Research 


The objective and methodological approach of the researcher/facilitator must also 
be taken into consideration when examining the data outcome. The researcher/facilitator 


was very committed to directing the groups toward embracing an African centered 
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constructive theological and psychological template. This objective created an 


atmosphere in which the researcher/facilitator and the men in the diverse groups wrestled 
with one another theologically, psychologically, and spiritually. The dynamics from the 
wrestling within the group context assisted the researcher/facilitator in ascertaining and 
interpreting the emerging data. 

Because the researcher/facilitator was also intentionally focused in directing the 
groups and mentees toward an outcome of establishing and creating a pastoral care model 
for African American men mentoring other African American men, the 
researcher/facilitator was determined to introduce relevant and everyday issues into the 
conversation at every opportunity. As the groups and mentees wrestled with issues that 
were prevalent in their life and their understanding of themselves as Christian men, the 
men and the researcher/facilitator found themselves polarized over the authority and 
method for interpreting scripture and tradition. Since the researcher/facilitator placed low 
priority on Christology and high value on biblical criticism, the men found themselves 
struggling with their embedded theology. 

In an effort to stimulate discourse, the researcher/facilitator consistently verbally 
challenged many of the men’s intellectual usage of scriptural interpretations using 
theological, biblical and philosophical scholarship. The researcher/facilitator was also 
intentional in appealing to the usage of numerous African centered and African American 
experiential sources and thought as a means of validating the perceptions of the 
researcher/facilitator and challenging many of the traditional scriptural interpretation and 


perceptions of the men. This methodology was intended to create dialogue around the 
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issues of racism, classism, homophobia, sexism and their connection to many 


fundamentalist Christian ideals. 
Inability to Gauge Spiritual Maturity 


Because the project is geared toward estimating and ascertaining the effect and 
impact of African American males mentoring African American males, it is impossible 
for a six-month research project to gauge with any certainty the gravity, level or depth 
that the project will have on any of the men. This project can also not ascertain the 
influence this project will have on the men or the groups over a long period of time or the 
length of this influence. 

Because of the societal and cultural demands placed on the men, it may be 
difficult for the men and groups to maintain the objective methodology established and 
initiated in the group by the researcher/facilitator and the initial group members. As new 
men enter the groups, there is a great possibility that the groups will transition and change 
their focus and method of engaging one another. Although the researcher/facilitator 
introduced the men to an interactive and interpersonal group method, the challenge facing 
the group will be to define its own objective and methodology for developing their own 
identity and accomplishing their own goals and objectives. 

Because the researcher/facilitator believes that spiritual formation and maturity is 
an evolving process that entails embracing a communal aspect of heritage, culture, and 
identity, this project is not capable of measuring accurately the level of intimacy, spiritual 


development or relational growth of the men in the groups or the mentees. This 
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assessment can only be ascertained over a long period of observation and should include 


a pre and post test evaluation. 
Teaching Methodology to Stimulate Dialogue 


The researcher/facilitator, in an attempt to develop an interactive men's fellowship 
and pastor's group, worked diligently at embodying an inclusive style of teaching and 
homiletics which would address three different styles of human learning and thinking. 
William Yount argues that there are three styles of learning and thinking that are seen 
as systems of interpretation. This system of teaching, Yount states, engages the totality 
of processing information by incorporating in one's teaching methodology an attempt to 
speak to “The Thinking Circle,” “The Feeling Circle,” and “The Doing Circle.” ' It is 
Yount who argues that, by engaging the students on these levels and by speaking to 
these styles of learning in a diverse manner, learning is stimulated. 

The researcher/facilitator utilized this methodology of teaching to engage the men 
in the different groups and the mentees in critically re-thinking much of their embedded 
theology. The researcher/facilitator intended to enhance their embedded theology by 
supplementing their perceptions with tools of critical thinking methodology and 
interactive personal dialogue. 

The outcome of this type of teaching should result in the development of mature 


thinking and personal growth. Personal growth and the development of mature thinking is 


1 William R. Yount, Called To Teach: An Introduction to the Ministry of Teaching (Nashville, 
Tennessee: Broadman and Holman Publishers, 1999), 4. 
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the result of logical and rational thinking and is, Yount argues, energized by the 


“principles of conceptualization, decentration, and metacognition.”? 
Application Limitations 


Although the researcher utilized two different focus groups, two hundred fifty 
surveys, and two mentees to gather data, this project and its outcome may not be 
applicable in other contexts. There are a number of variables that influence this data and 
the research outcome of this project. First and foremost, the limited time frame for 
gathering the data played a major part in the data outcome. Secondly, the fact that many 
of the men did not share the same goals and objectives of the critical thinking 
methodology also limited the project. Thirdly, the researcher/facilitator’s invitation to 
develop a consciousness raising men’s group whose focus was geared toward liberation 
and an Africentric constructive theology is not conducive to a theologically conservative 
group. 

Although this project had several limitations, this researcher/facilitator believes 
that this project can be an asset to any ministry that is geared toward the spiritual 
formation of African men by African American men. The perceptions and perspectives 
advanced in this project suggest that persons passionate about the well-being and care of 
African American men in a post modern culture can benefit from utilizing this project’s 


methodology. 


? Ibid., 22. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 
SURVEY, FOCUS GROUPS, AND MENTEE OUTCOME 


Method and Procedure for Examining Data 


In Chapter Seven, the researcher/facilitator discusses the statistical data and the 
data outcome that was derived from surveys, group interactions, and personal sessions 
with the mentees. The statistical data and data outcome, although subjective to 
interpretation in some aspects, was also analytically interpreted. The surveys and data 
were gathered from the men’s fellowship group, pastors’ group, and the two mentees and 
then analyzed, assessed, and interpreted by the school’s Department for Institutional 
Effectiveness. The University’s Department for Institutional Effectiveness utilized the 
Microsoft Access program to categorize and interpret the data according to the earlier 
stated parameters. The results of the surveys and questionnaires were analyzed according 
to responses and assessed according to the percentages of the respondents. The 
Department for Institutional Effectiveness, after compiling and assessing the data, 
provided the researcher/facilitator with a computerized statistical data sheet that 


interpreted and recorded the responses. 
The University Responses 


Survey questions were distributed to two hundred and fifty male students who 
attend an area Bible College, now University, and were compiled, analyzed and assessed. 
Although two hundred and fifty surveys were distributed only one hundred and seventy- 
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three questionnaires were returned with the answers. Of the one hundred seventy-three 


questionnaires returned, approximately eighty-three percent completed the questionnaire 
in its entirety. The questionnaires were examined and organized into five major 
categories. These categories were: income, age, presence of father, presence and 
correlation of father to the mentor, and affiliation with community of faith. These 
questionnaires revealed that 47 % of the male students had no contact or frame of 
reference as it pertained to their father, while 32 % had a negative perception of their 
encounter with their father. While 51 % reported that they had a favorable perception of 
their father, 61 % stated that their father was not a mentor for them. These statistics 
revealed to the researcher/facilitator that many of the male students had a negative 
perception of the male self and had no reference point or object to identify with as it 
pertains to maleness and manhood. Although many of the male students referenced their 
pastors as their spiritual father or mentor, the open-ended question concerning the 
expectation that the mentee had of the mentor revealed that they did not have a clear 
perception of the dynamics of this type of relationship. 

A second area of examination dealt with the age of the men and the income range 
of these identified University students. Statistically, the surveys conveyed that 20 % of 
the men fell within the economic range of $25,000.00 or less annually, while 22 % fell 
into the economic range of $25,001.00 to $40,000.00, 20 % into the economic range of 
$40,001.00 to $50,000.00, 27 % into the range of $50,001 to $70,000.00 and 12 % 
reported an annual income of $70,000.00 plus. The questionnaire also revealed that 12 % 


of the students surveyed fell into the age range of 18-25 while 5 % fell into the 26-30 age 
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range, 33 % into 31-40 age range, 35 % into the 41-50 age range and 10 % into the 50 


plus age range. 

A third area of examination dealt with the male students and their affiliation with 
a community of faith. The questionnaire revealed that out of the one hundred seventy- 
three completed questionnaires, 71% of the men were actively attending some type of 
community of faith. These questionnaires also revealed that the 23% of the male students 
were attending a Pentecostal Holiness community of faith, 35% attended a Full Gospel 
Church, 15% a Euro-American congregation, 2% attended some form of Methodism and 
8% a Traditional Baptist fellowship. 

The questionnaires that attempted to ascertain the viability and activity of the men 
in their diverse communities of faith revealed that out of the reported 71% only 39% of 
the men polled were actively engaged in some form of ministry at their churches. It was 
also reported that out of the same 71%, 42% of the men no longer attended predominately 
African American pastored churches. Although the percentage of African American men 
leaving predominately African American pastored congregations was of interest to the 
researcher/facilitator, the parameters of the project did not afford an opportunity to 


investigate this phenomenon. 
Pastoral Group Questionnaire 


The surveys completed by seven of the men who consistently attended the Pastors 
fellowship group revealed that 15 % of the men fell into the age range of 26 to 30 while 
25 % fell into the 31 to 40 age range, 57 % into the 41 to 50 age range and 3 % into the 


50 plus age range. The survey questionnaire also revealed that 22 % of the Pastors fell 
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into the economic range of less than $25,000.00 annually, while 27 % fell into the 


economic range of $25,001 to $40,000.00, 17 % into the $40, 001-$50,000 and 1 % into 
$70,000.00 plus. 

The survey questionnaire that dealt with the pastors’ perception of their fathers 
revealed that 54 % of the pastor’s had a positive impression of and relationship with their 
fathers, while 46 % had a negative impression of their fathers. This same questionnaire 
also revealed that although 51 % of the pastors surveyed felt that their fathers were 
positive role models, only 44 % stated that their fathers were their mentors, while only 
35% stated that their fathers were spiritual mentor’s to them. These results revealed to the 
researcher/facilitator that, although 51 % of the ministers had positive perceptions of their 
fathers, these men really did not feel that their fathers impacted their development or 
shaped their conceptions in a healthy or productive manner. What was insightful to the 
researcher/facilitator was that 28 % of the pastors stated that their fathers were friends, 


but 10 % of these same men could not see their fathers as mentors. 
Men's Fellowship Group 


The nine-member inner-city Men’s fellowship group was composed of men from 
six different counties in the Metropolitan Atlanta area and reflected an economic make- 
up of 3 % of the men reporting an income of $25,000.00 or less while 22 % reporting an 
income of $25,001.00 to $40,000.00 range, 46 % in the $40,001 to $50,000.00 range, 
20% in the $50,001 to $70,000.00 range and 6 % into $70,000.00 plus economic range. 


The fellowship group also reflected 13 % of its members residing within the 26 to 30 age 
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range, while 68 % fell into the 31 to 40 age range, 22 % in the 41 to 50 age range, and 


7% in the 50 plus age range. 

The economic information conveyed by the questionnaires revealed that the 
majority of the men polled could be categorized as the working poor. Although forty-six 
percent of the men fell within the forty to fifty thousand dollar a year economic range, 
this information was indicative of the fact that the majority of these men resided in an 
area where more foreclosures are filed on homes than in any other area within the United 
States of America. It was also reported that, of the men polled in the fellowship group, 
3% fell within the less than $25,000 a year ranking, while 22 % of the men could be 
considered by the economic index as impoverished. The final 7 % of the men were 
considered middle class and economically functional. This status informed and 
influenced the power dynamics within the group. 

As the researcher/facilitator continued to explore the questionnaires from the 
Men’s fellowship group, the findings revealed that 51 % of the men had a positive 
impression and relationship with their fathers while 49 % had a negative impression of 
their father. These questionnaires revealed that 47 % of the men surveyed reported that 
they had no recollection of ever meeting their father. These findings once again led the 
researcher/facilitator to the perception that many of these men did not feel that their 
fathers had influenced their lives in a positive manner. Although three of the men stated 
that their relationship with their father was improving, none of the nine surveyed stated 


that their father had been a mentor in their lives. 
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Two Mentees 


The two mentees assigned to the researcher/facilitator were both individuals who 
expressed a desire to answer the call to pulpit ministry. Mentee S, age forty-one, was a 
student attending an area University at the undergraduate level, while mentee Q, age 
twenty-four, was a second year seminary student who had recently switched 
denominations. While both mentees were unmarried and unemployed, they were both 
relationally involved with female individuals and were active in their respective 
communities of faith. S, although employed at the beginning of the process, stated that 
God/the Holy/Divine instructed him to quit his job. This situation was a significant point 
of discussion during many of the sessions because S was engaged to a recent Seminary 
graduate at the time of the project and was planning to get married at the end of the year. 

Q, age twenty-four, a former Church of God in Christ fundamentalist Pentecostal 
minister, had changed his church affiliation to the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. This 
change, although financially and intellectually beneficial for Q, had caused him some 
spiritual and ethnic challenges and pain. Although Q was active in an economically 
affluent, predominantly Euro-American mid-town Atlanta congregation, he expressed 
struggling with the failure of this congregation to impact non-Euro-Americans or affluent 
ethnic groups. 

One of the main internal struggles that Q shared with the researcher/facilitator 
was the ambivalence and irrelevancy of the African and African American members in 
the congregation to African or African American scholarship, stories, struggles, or 
traditions. It was this ambivalence which forced Q to wrestle with issues concerning his 


allegiance to the African American struggle for liberation and freedom. He constantly 
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asked the researcher/facilitator, “had he sold out his people” and “was this switch worth 


it?” 

After sitting with both men for three months, once a week in hour-long sessions, it 
became apparent to the researcher/facilitator that each mentee was searching for a father 
figure who could assist them in their decision-making processes. These sessions, which 
were taped and recorded via case notes and literary journaling, were instrumental in 
assisting the research/facilitator to formulate a methodology capable of developing a safe 
environment where the mentor and mentees could engage each other in intimate and 


personal dialogue. 
The Encounter with S 


S, a forty-one-year-old African American male, was attending an area university 
and was employed at a warehouse as a factory worker. S lived with his sister and had 
attempted, at an earlier age, to secure his undergraduate degree. However, by his own 
admission, he sabotaged this endeavor and bounced around from job to job and 
relationship to relationship. 

As § sat in a well lit conference room across from the researcher/facilitator, we 
began our initial session with the questionnaire. It was after completing the questionnaire 
and three history taking sessions that it became apparent that, although S had a 
relationship with his father, he struggled immensely with the ambiguity his father 
exhibited behaviorally toward his family and community. 

S, within the questionnaire, shared with the researcher/facilitator that although he 


chose to stay with his father after his mother and father divorced, he struggled 
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economically and psychologically after the separation. His father, who decided not to 


show up for the divorce hearing, had to pay S’s mother, by his writing, an exorbitant 
amount of alimony. The additional paragraph that S added to the answer he gave to the 
questions about the income of his parents during his developmental years revealed that S 
still had some hostility and abandonment issues. 

S also revealed to the researcher/facilitator that his sister suffered from paranoid 
schizophrenia and his father now suffered from numerous health challenges. S attributed 
all of this to the pressures associated with the collapse of his family and the fact that his 
father was not more aggressive during the divorce procedures. 

As S wrestled with the researcher/facilitator, it became apparent that S was 
struggling with the expectations his fiancé was making on him. S constantly expressed 
what he considered was non-support. After sharing with the researcher/facilitator that his 
fiancé had allowed him to use her car, assisted him financially, and attempted to assist 
him with finding employment, the researcher/facilitator asked him about his expectations 
of his fiancé. This statement, made by the researcher/facilitator, was interpreted as being 
hostile and non-supportive by the mentee and led to numerous emotional and heated 
exchanges between the mentee and the mentor. 

Because the researcher/facilitator believed that a significant part of the mentoring 
process entails holding the mentee accountable for behavior, actions, and responses by 
challenging the mentee, the researcher/facilitator confronted the mentee about unrealistic 
expectations and abusive emotional and psychological behavior. This behavior toward his 


fiancé was exhibited by S’s consistent absenting himself from his fiancé for long periods 
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of time and his consistent blaming of his unemployment situation on God/the 


Holy/Divine and, subconsciously, on his fiancé. 

The researcher/facilitator, after several sessions with S, confronted S on what the 
researcher/facilitator felt was his inability to accept responsibility for his actions, 
behaviors, and decisions. This confrontation led to S storming out of the session and 
screaming that he would not return. After a couple of days, S e-mailed the 
researcher/facilitator to apologize for his behavior and to see if the two could continue the 
sessions. After several days of e-mailing back and forth, the mentee once again lashed out 
at the researcher/facilitator when the researcher/facilitator once again confronted S. 

Although the researcher/facilitator attempted to establish a pastoral and brotherly 
connection with S, it became apparent that the pastoral style and confrontational manner 
utilized by the researcher/facilitator was not appreciated or valued by S. The 
researcher/facilitator, in an effort to assist S with developing a different style of relating, 
claimed his pastoral authority and pressed S to reexamine his image and understanding of 
the self and the reality of the world in which he lives. After a period of reflection, the 
researcher/facilitator came to the conclusion that the very desire of the 
researcher/facilitator to connect with S internally was a direct factor in S terminating the 
relationship and sessions. 

The final correspondence between the researcher/facilitator and S occurred after S 
was informed by his fiancé, a seminary graduate who was completing her first year of 
Clinical Pastoral Education Residency, that she was tired of his whining and that she 


thought he missed the voice of God when he quit his job. She discussed his constant 
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withdrawing from her at crucial times in her life and that he was self-absorbed and 


narcissistic, 

S, exhibiting what the researcher/facilitator identified as attributes of Bi-Polar 
behavior and Borderline Personality Disorder’, lashed out at his fiancé and the 
researcher/facilitator. He stated that he was tired of constantly being challenged by both 
his fiancé and the researcher/facilitator and that no one understood his pain or 
frustrations. Once again S turned himself into the victim and when the 
researcher/facilitator would not endorse the perception, the mentee withdrew from the 
process, program, and church he was attending without notifying anyone in authority. 

The researcher/facilitator learned, after this encounter, that his hypothesis 
concerning the conference of the blessing from a father to a son or a male mentor to a 
male mentee does not always lead to a healthy and favorable resolve. S suggested that 
sometimes the blessing process when inclusive of expectations might lead to rejection, 
hostility, and withdrawal. This pastoral care model must, therefore, incorporate the tools 
and techniques associated with psychological and diagnostic assessment. It is these tools 
which could assist caregivers in addressing issues that pertain to blaming and 
abandonment as well as prepare the caregiver for the possibility of an individual choosing 
to absent themselves physically, emotionally, spiritually, and psychologically from the 


process. 


' Diagnostic and Statistical Manual of Mental Disorders: DSM-IV TM, Fourth Edition, 
(Washington, D.C.): American Psychiatric Association, 1994. 351,650. The following specifiers for 
Bipolar I Disorder can be uses to describe the current Manic, Mixed, or Major Depressive Episode (or, if 
criteria are not currently met for a Manic, Mixed, or Major Depressive Episode, the most recent Manic, 
Mixed, or Major Depressive Episode). The essential feature of Borderline Personality Disorder is a 
pervasive pattern of instability of interpersonal relationships, self-image, and affects, and marked 
impulsivity that begins by early adulthood and is present in a variety of contexts. Individuals with 
Borderline Personality Disorder make frantic efforts to avoid real or imagined abandonment and have a 
pattern of unstable and intense relationship. 
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Encountering Q 


Q, a twenty-four-year-old African American male, was a second year seminary 
student who was a former student of the researcher/facilitator and had selected the 
researcher/facilitator as his mentor for the Faith Journey Program. He was reared by his 
mother and his maternal grandfather after his father was killed in a drug deal five months 
before Q was born. He was reared in the African Methodist Episcopal church and learned 
Methodist polity, tradition, theology, and ethics from his grandfather. After he journeyed 
to Atlanta in pursuit of his ministerial calling, he joined a Church of God in Christ 
fellowship. He attended the church for three years where he worked closely with the local 
and district leadership. This relationship ended abruptly after his graduation from the area 
bible college and during his first year of seminary studies. It was after Q had completed 
his first year of seminary and affiliated with the Presbyterian Church U.S.A that he 
sought out the services of the researcher/facilitator in the hope of establishing a mentee to 
mentor relationship. Because Q and the researcher/facilitator had a previous student to 
teacher relationship, it became necessary to establish clear boundaries and parameters in 
the relationship in order to eliminate any pastoral care assumptions. The objective that 
was mutually agreed upon required both parties to wrestle with issues of male intimacy 
and issues pertaining to transference and counter transference. 

One of the major dilemma’s facing Q stemmed from the fact that, although his 
grandfather modeled for him several spiritual tenets of discipline, he, as Q stated, was 
aloof and distant emotionally. This aloofness and distance presented numerous challenges 
for the researcher/facilitator and Q. On several occasions, the sessions between the 


researcher/facilitator and Q became stagnant and a sheer test of wills. The desire of both 
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the researcher/facilitator and Q to grow relationally assisted in the transitioning of the 


sessions from drudgery to ones of lively intellectual engagement. 

Because Q was a student who valued critical thinking and lively discourse and 
discussion, he entered many sessions challenging the researcher/facilitator on perceptions 
of theology, ethics, and diverse perceptions of academic scholar in diverse 
disciplines. The researcher/facilitator began to understand the challenge as Q's way of 
testing the strength, power, and intellect of the researcher/facilitator. Once the 
researcher/facilitator proved his worth and viability intellectually and psycho-socially, Q 
was able to trust the researcher/facilitator with the process. 

As the researcher/facilitator examined the dynamics of the interaction between Q 
and the researcher/facilitator, it became apparent that many men have to test the strength, 
power, intellect, and viability of another man before they can extend trust or confer their 
power to another man or a leader. These tests of strength, power, and viability, as the 
sessions revealed, usually occur in varied ways and may extend throughout the time of 
the sessions. Although the researcher/facilitator examined aspects of these dynamics, the 
issues previously discussed were essentially unstudied and require further research. 

Although the researcher/facilitator and Q discussed a variety of issues concerning 
African American males, liberation, male to male mentoring, and his desire to 
academically teach and pastor a church, two major issues that informed this project were 
the discussions that occurred around the church's failure to economically support Q and 
the community it is called to serve and Q's feelings concerning the church's practice of 


spiritual manipulation. 
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In three of the sessions, Q discussed his internal struggle and the pain associated 


with changing his denominational affiliation. Q expressed anguish over leaving the 
African American Methodist Church for the Presbyterian Church, but felt that this move 
was essential for fulfilling his calling to the ministry after the two traditional African 
American denominations informed Q that they had no economic resources to support his 
ministerial endeavors. Q, in an effort to devote himself completely to his vocation, made 
a decision to align himself with a comraunity of faith that could economically and 
spiritually support his endeavor and calling. 

As Q sat in the session and discussed his choice to leave a historic and traditional 
African American community of faith for a predominately Euro-American religious 
body, the researcher/facilitator began to explore the tension, struggle and pain that many 
men experience in deciding to forsake their traditions, myths, rituals, and communal 
identity for the security of the Euro-American churches’ promised stability. In an age that 
is experiencing the questioning of the viability and necessity of affirmative action, many 
African American men, including the researcher/facilitator find themselves questioning 
whether they have sold out their heritage, legacy, and a part of their soul. 

The information shared by Q was interpreted by the researcher/facilitator after 
listening to the audiotapes and examining the field notes of the sessions. Q, during the 
sessions, exclaimed his frustration with the traditional African American church’s 
inability to intellectually guide him in understanding, theologically and ethically, his 
sense of calling. It was during this time that he began to quote the perceptions of Paul 
Tillich and the teachings surrounding the need for each generation to reinterpret the 


biblical stories for themselves. 
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It was at this point that the researcher/facilitator began to examine the attraction 


that many Euro-American churches and institution hold for many African American men. 
Since the rise of affirmative action, many men find themselves drawn to predominantly 
Euro-American institutions and churches because historically they have been the places 
that confer status, power, prestige and honor onto men. This would mean, for an African 
American man, that if that man could succeed in a Euro-American church or institution 
then he was more successful or better than his African American counterpart. 

The researcher/facilitator was able to connect with Q over the similarity of the 
struggle and pain of leaving traditional African American denominations and uniting with 
predominant Euro-American denomination. It was in these sessions that both the 
researcher/facilitator and Q found themselves dealing with issues that pertained to an 
internal sense of guilt, isolation, and loss. These feelings, after much discussion and 
exploration, were found to be grounded in the fact that both the researcher/facilitator and 
Q felt that they had betrayed the trust that the communities and ancestors had given them 
as protectors of the traditions, stories, and rituals of an oppressed people. It was this 
struggle, that led to feelings of anger, resentment, and sense of failure. 

As the researcher/facilitator and Q discussed these feelings and shared the turmoil 
of living a contradictory existence, both the researcher/facilitator and Q found themselves 
facing what both called a crisis of conscience. It was during their times of engagement 
that the researcher/facilitator and Q identified the internal dichotomy that arose out of 
their desire to honor their legacy and heritage with the need to survive, thrive and live out 
their calling with integrity. It was this tension which led to a pain that evolved out of a 


desire to embrace and define the self in a new and authentic manner. 
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Both the researcher/facilitator and Q struggled in their time together to resolve the 


feelings associated with the sense of betraying their ancestors and community for 
individual survival and security. The question they both found themselves addressing 
stemmed from a desire to engage the communities of faith that they serve in relevant 
theological and ethical dialogue that addressed the struggles and challenges of oppressed, 
dehumanized, and dispossessed people. A second question that arose during the sessions 
required both individuals to wrestle with how to remain relevant and authentic to their 
spiritual roots within a predominant Euro-American context. This means, within male 
discourse, challenging the churches in which both served to address social and political 
issues that are intrinsic to an oppressed community, gender, ethnic and economic group. 
A subsequent question which both needed to address was, “Could this desire be enacted 
in. these two predominant Euro-American denominations or even within many African 
American churches where so many unresolved issues of male identity reside?” 

As the researcher/facilitator and Q discussed issues associated with their 
understanding of ministry as a call for liberation and activism, they formed a cohesive 
relationship based on mutual concem, commonality, and intimacy. It was the 
commonality of concerns, struggles, and stories which led to a level of conversation that 
moved beyond cordiality and superficial rhetoric. The language and conversation of the 
sessions was not only engaging and emotional but also invited both men to re-examine 
their sense of obligation and disloyalty to the denominations, ancestors, and communities 
that laid their spiritual foundations. 

One of the major issues that arose from the discourse between the 


researcher/facilitator and Q was their struggle to maintain their sense of self and identity 
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within an institution and context that many times is antagonistic and hostile to one's very 


existence. 


The Church of Slaves 


A second issue that arose, during the sessions between the researcher/facilitator 
and Q stemmed from Q’s continual frustration and struggle with what he called the 
dictatorial nature of the African Methodist Episcopal Church system. Q argued that the 
traditional African Methodist Episcopal system was a slave system that was out of touch 
with and irrelevant to the struggles of many of the communities and people that it was 
called to serve. 

The researcher/facilitator on several occasions attempted to point out to Q that he 
had left the Methodist Episcopal system and that their struggle for survival and vibrancy 
was not his fight anymore. Yet the more the researcher/facilitator attempted to assist Q 
with issues surrounding detachment and separation from that system, the more animated 
he became with his argument. This struggle became a dominant theme between the 
researcher/facilitator and Q because the researcher/facilitator had also left a historic 
African Methodist Episcopal system and, in retrospect, still struggles with issues of 
separation and detachment. This struggle, which is framed in issues of identity and 
authority, continued throughout the sessions because of its significance to both men’s 
understanding of the self. 

This issue, much like the feeling exemplified in the article by Fountain, entitled, 
“No Place for Me: I Still Love God, But I’ve Lost Faith in the Black Church,” reflected, 


for the researcher/facilitator, the dichotomy that many men experienced in their desire to 
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express their love for God/the Holy/Divine and their frustration with the institutional 


church, Many men wresile with their desire to provide economically for the church, but 
feel frustrated because of their responsibility to their family’s well being. The continual 
bashing by many pastors over the failure of men to go above and beyond their financial 
means to gratify the desires of the pastor and church has left many men bitter and angry. 
This anger and bitterness is amplified when these men attend church in the hope 
of finding personal direction and validation, only to find abuse, ridicule, and belittlement. 
It is the pain from the internal struggle of longing to be connected with God and the anger 
and resentment with feelings of being exploited by the institutional church which results 


in many African American men leaving the church. 


During the sessions between the researcher/facilitator and Q, issues pertaining to 
the mass exodus of men from the institutional church were explored. What became 
evident during the dialogue was that, because of the abuse that many men felt in the 
church and its irrelevance to their existence as men, African American men in large 
numbers have decided to either leave the institutional church, join a predominantly Euro- 
American congregation or institution, reject the institution of religion entirely, form or 
select a new religious expression or institution, and/or become entirely indifferent to the 


religious process. 


As the researcher/facilitator and Q discussed their struggles with the structure and 
irrelevancy it became apparent that there was still a sense of loyalty, love, and obligation 
toward the organizations that shaped both men’s spiritual identities. This realization 
assisted the researcher/facilitator in understanding the depth of the pain and frustration 


that has resulted in the antagonistic nature that many African American men exemplify 
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toward the institution they know as the church. Because it was this institution that gave 


both men their foundational understanding of the African American experience and their 
sense of identity, authority, power and ways of being, it remains painful for both men to 


discuss their leaving. 


One perception that arose during several of the discourses between the 
researcher/facilitator and Q surfaced when they examined the feelings that many African 
American men expressed about the church. In several conversations with African 
American men, both the researcher/facilitator and Q have been informed, in an almost 
hostile manner, about resentment toward the church. Because most men do not see the 
church actively involved in the everyday struggles of the people and community, they 
believe that the church has become one more exploiter and abuser of the community. 
This perception, therefore, has resulted in the fact that many men see the church as an 
enemy even though they see the power and possibility that the church can have in 
transforming lives and communities. It is this frustration that leads many African 
American men to critique and leave the church while at the same time hoping that it will 


some day fulfill its potential. 


Q and the researcher/facilitator constantly bantered back and forth about African 
American church polity and politics and the pain it caused them as young men searching 
for a place to live out their calling. As Q discussed his pain, he assisted the 
researcher/facilitator in understanding the feelings of loneliness, isolation, and 
abandonment that accompany denied support and opportunity. This discourse was 
beneficial to the researcher/facilitator because he had to re-think an earlier perception and 


argument that the researcher/facilitator's father had not supported or assisted in the 
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academic or spiritual journey. Upon a closer examination of the statements echoed by Q, 


it became apparent that the researcher/facilitators’ father did support and still supports the 
researcher/facilitator’s dreams, aspirations and endeavors. This support does not always 
manifest itself in affirmation or financial support, but it did and still occurs in the father’s 
challenge to the researcher/facilitator to always clarify the call on one’s life and what it 
will take or look like to win in whatever the endeavors and choices. 

This illumination led the researcher/facilitator to re-think the dynamics of the 
question proposed to the diverse men surveyed about their relationship with their fathers 
and whether their fathers were role models or spiritual guides or, indeed, what the roles 
were and had became. In the estimation of the researcher/facilitator, many of their 
responses, approximately 20 %, may have been erroneous because of the men’s 
perception of support, mentoring, or guiding. 

It is the opinion of the researcher/facilitator that many men do not see the father’s 
“no” or silence as a tool for guiding and mentoring. As the researcher/facilitator reflects 
on the interaction between the researcher/facilitator and his father as well as the 
researcher/facilitator and the church, it becomes apparent that many moments of silence, 
challenge, and opposition were the best method for guiding and mentoring the 
researcher/facilitator. 

As the researcher/facilitator sat with Q in the mentoring sessions, the 
researcher/facilitator invited Q to experience feelings of vulnerability by remaining silent 
during numerous periods in the sessions. Although Q pressed the researcher/facilitator 
for answers, personal opinions, and definitive statements, the researcher/facilitator, like 


the father, invited Q to sit with his own fears and uncertainties. The researcher/facilitator 
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was aware that Q might walk away from the sessions and relationship, but took the risk 


and invited Q to develop a new way of envisioning the world. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 
REFLECTION, SUMMARY, AND FINAL CONCLUSION 


In Chapter Eight, the researcher/facilitator re-states the initial project prospectus, 
the problem that the project confronted, and the initial hypothesis and perspective of the 
researcher/facilitator. It also incorporates the personal reflection of the 
researcher/facilitator and the final outcome of the project using a narrative writing style. 

The researcher/facilitator began this reflection with the desire to examine and 

explore the significance that one African American male can make in the life of another 
African American male through the act of blessing. This desire was based upon the 
researcher/facilitator’s perception that his father had failed to bless him professionally 
and personally. After numerous moments of personal self reflection about the 
relationship between the researcher/facilitator and his father and the relationship 
between the researcher/facilitator and his son, the researcher/facilitator struggled with 
the questions concerning what it meant to be blessed and what it meant to bless another 


African American male? 
The Problem to be Addressed 


As the researcher/facilitator sat with the GCOR men’s group, it became clearer as 
they discussed their frustrations with the pastor and the church that these men were 
wrestling with the relevancy of the church and the messages that were being proclaimed 
by the pastor that impacted their identity. Although these men liked the pastor, they felt 
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that the messages he preached were geared toward the women in the church and the 


metaphors the pastor used denigrated the males. As these men talked, it reminded the 
researcher/facilitator of a message the researcher/facilitated once preached on a “Men’s 
Day” in which the researcher/facilitator heard the chairman of the board of Deacons, after 
the service ended, say to another male, “Well, we’ve endured another beat up the men 
sermon.” 

As the researcher/facilitator processed the discourse, it became apparent that the 
researcher/facilitator, like so many males, had internalized his own insecurity and 
uncertainty and proclaimed a message that ridiculed, accused, and abused men who were 
in search of a message to inspire and empower them. 

Because these men constantly endured messages that denigrated their role and 
significance to their spouses and children, many of these men began to wonder if this 
church and, more specifically, Christianity have a relevant message for them. What 
frustrated these men was the fact that their wives and children had begun to idealize the 
pastor as the manifestation and epitome of maleness and manhood. 

Martin Pable furthers this argument by elaborating on the internal sense of 
separation from God and the meaning for life on a multiplicity of levels by stating that 
men experience, “not only personal pain or dissatisfaction with the roles and expectations 
that society (church) sic has laid on them but they also often feel divided within 
themselves and isolated from the world around them and it is their desire for wholeness 


that is driving their spirituality.”! 


? Martin Pable, The Quest For The Male Soul: In Search Of Something More (Notre Dame, 
Indiana: Ave Maria Press, 1996), 13. 
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As I wrestled with these diverse groups of men, it became apparent that their pain 


and struggles evolved out of the tension that existed between their desires to succeed 
vocationally and economically in a Eurocentric dominated culture, while at the same time 
maintaining their traditional understanding of what it meant to be a strong authentic 
African American man. These men, by their language and body motions embodied the 
tension and pain that accompanies the struggle to hold in tension two polarized cultural 
norms and values. On one side these men were trying to satisfy the desires of their 
family, church, and community while at the same time trying to fulfill the historic “man 
code” that requires them to be strong and communally astute. This dichotomy within “the 
self” is what W.E.B. DuBois articulated by saying: “It is a peculiar sensation, this double 
consciousness, the sense of always looking at one’s-self through the eyes of others, of 
measuring one’s soul by the tape of a world that looks on in amused contempt and pity. 
One ever feels his two-ness,—an African, a Negro; two souls two thoughts, two 
unreconciled strivings; two warring ideals in one dark body , whose dogged strength 


alone keeps it from being tom asunder.” 


Thesis for Resolution 


The researcher/facilitator began this dissertation project with the assumption that 
African American men can experience psychological, emotional, and spiritual 
transformation if they were challenged intellectually with Theocentric and Africentric 
thought. Because many men, particularly African American men, feel that the church or 


community of faith, has forsaken intellect, logic and rationality for motivation and 


? W. E. B. DuBois, The Souls of Black Folks (New York, New York: Barnes and Noble,1903). 
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emotionalism, it was the conviction of the researcher/facilitator that a men’s fellowship 


group that engaged, challenged, and exchanged theological and philosophical discourses 
on an interpersonal level might assist men in formulating positive conceptions of the self. 
It was by developing this safe haven of exchange that the researcher/facilitator believed 
that the men wouid begin to see the need, relevancy and significance of spirituality and 
faith in their lives and at least recognize some of the issues of post-modern African 


American male identity. 
Pastoral Reflection 


It was within the context of this project that the researcher/facilitator recognized 
that the initial perception of the researcher/facilitator that his father did not bless him 
was incorrect. As the researcher/facilitator heard diverse men and mentees convey their 
internal struggles and frustrations about the absence of their fathers, it became evident 
that the researcher/facilitator’s father had given him a strong example and presence to 
emulate and to wrestle with. It was during this project that the researcher/facilitator 
recognized that his father had blessed him with a strong sense of self, pride, and a spirit 
of determination. The researcher/facilitator's father, unlike many of the men in the 
groups and both of the mentees, taught him the reward of a strong work ethic, the 
necessity to persevere, and F strong sense of male pride. 

Although the researcher/facilitator's father gave him a tremendous example to 
follow, he also gave him a great deal of examples that needed demythologizing and re- 


orienting. The researcher/facilitator's father was, although successful in his vocational 
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life, a sexist, domineering, and patriarchal figure who believed in the absolute authority 


of the father and of male roles in church and society. 
Family Dynamics and its Influence 


The researcher/facilitator during the course of the project was also able to 
correlate the biblical account of the Genesis Esau and Jacob narrative with many 
dynamics prevalent in African American families reflected by the men in the groups. 

By listening to the men in the diverse groups and the mentees, the researcher/facilitator 
observed the correlation between the narrative account of two children struggling 
within their mother's womb for meaning and dominance and the struggle many African 
American men face trying to survive and thrive in both the Euro-American and the 
African American cultures. The researcher/facilitator also observed the pain, 
frustration, and disillusionment that can occur when the parents triangulate the children 
and use them as pawns to control the other parent. It is this triangulation, in the 
estimation of the researcher/facilitator, which leads to a negative construction of the 
self and initiates within the individual a sense of rejection and low self-worth. The 
child, or more specifically for this project, the male, does not see himself as someone 
who is loved or valued, but as an object or tool to be used for manipulation. This 
manipulation and devaluation of the self is often intensified within a racist and classist 
society. 

Because many children are being raised in blended and/or cross/multi-cultural 
families and communities, many children find it difficult to rationalize and interpret the 


emotional and psychological struggles associated with being embraced by one parent, 
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family and/or community, while at the same time feeling rejected by the other parent, 


family, or community. As these children move out into the larger society, they usually 
experience this sense of rejection at a greater level. 

A third discovery for the researcher/facilitator occurred during this project when 
the researcher/facilitator wrestled with the men in the diverse group and mentees over 
the negative impact and influence that society and culture had on the men when it 
relegated these human beings to a position of irrelevance because of ethnicity, class, 
birth station and position. It is this relegation to a sub-position within a technologically 
advanced society leads to a lack of accessibility to possibilities of success and 
prosperity. Many of the men that the researcher/facilitator encountered in the groups, 
because of their low economic station, felt trapped, overwhelmed and exhausted by 
their desire to achieve the American dream. Because the surveys reflected that 22% of 
the men reported an income of between $20,000 - $25,000 per year and 46% of the men 
reported an average income between $40,000 - $50,000 per year, the actualization of 
living the American dream appeared to be unattainable. It was this sense of failure 


which led to a feeling of inadequacy. 
Perspectives on a Solution to the Problem 


One approach to the absence of African American men from the African 
American church and the lives of their children, lies in the re-education of African 
American men. The re-education of these men must be relevant to the situations and 
circumstances that these men face daily and conveyed in a logical and rational manner. 


Although many churches claim a large following of disciples, it must assist the men in 
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tangibly seeing the viability of spirituality and the church within the confines of the larger 


community. 

The researcher/facilitator believes that the oniy way that the community of faith 
can re-educate African American men to spiritually understand and embrace the self is to 
initiate a ministry that enlightens the men in a Theocentric and Africentric understanding 
of the self and level of world view. By re-connecting with the internal flame of the soul, 
these men will be able to ascertain meaning, purpose, and identity as defined by their 
African traditions, myths, rituals, and stories. Although these understandings are 
comprised of teachings and instructions concerning the African ancestral perceptions of 
the self these perceptions have in many regards only been interpreted in patriarchal 
terms. This project, however, proposes a critical re-thinking of the roles and values 
ascribed to men within the family and community context and therefore must explore 
ways of integrating matriarchal and Womanist perspectives into the teachings. This 
integration will hopefully result in the entire community rethinking the image of the male 
as being the identified authority figure in the family or the one relegated to non- 
personhood or non-viability. The researcher/facilitator, therefore, proposes to develop a 
curriculum which attempts to advance the argument for the mutuality and equality of 


males and females described in the first creation story. 
Evaluation of Model 


As the researcher/facilitator reflects on the methodology utilized in the project, 
the interpersonal and interactive approach was found to be beneficial for the development 


of discourse and dialogue among men. The usage of confrontation and engagement 
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stimulated a great deal of tension and excitement in the group. This tension and 


excitement, in the estimation of the researcher/facilitator, attracted at first many men to 
the groups. Because of the tension, energy, and excitement exhibited in the sessions, 
many men felt that the group sessions were honest and authentic. This type of 
atmosphere, behavior in the group, and level of interaction and excitement can only occur 
if the facilitator is active and fully engaged with the men in the group process. 

The diversity of the groups, the surveys, and the interaction between the mentees 
gave the researcher/facilitator an enormous amount data to process. The 
researcher/facilitator learned a great deal from the interactions and group process, but 
also must acknowledge a feeling of being overwhelmed at times. In retrospect, the 
researcher/facilitator assessed that this feeling of being overwhelmed was connected to 
the group’s willingness to risk being vulnerable and authentic with one another in a group 
setting. 

As the researcher facilitator continued to process those feelings, the 
researcher/facilitator began to identify within the groups, the men’s deep need and desire 
to engage one another at an interpersonal level. This interpersonal connection, in the 
estimation of the researcher/facilitator, allowed for openness between the men and 


researcher/facilitator that reflected mutual respect. 
Conclusion 


During the initial stage, the project appeared to be beneficial for the Spirit of 
David Men’s Ministry, the Pastors group and the Mentees. Each group, during the initial 


stage of the project, seemed energized and enthusiastic. The men in the groups were 
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engaged and seemed to be growing interpersonally and biblically. The 


researcher/facilitator confronted and engaged the men constantly on theological, 
philosophical, and communal perceptions. These coriversations led to a sense of 
community and connectedness that was not exhibited at the beginning of the sessions. 
Many of the men and even the pastors expressed excitement over the information and 
perspectives that were being shared and the possibilities that lay within the group 
sessions. 

This excitement, energy, and sense of community came to a termination when the 
groups discussed the issue of homosexuality and sexuality. The researcher/facilitator, 
because of the essence of the project, did not choose to be quiet during the discussion or 
stay neutral, but decided to take a stance, and engage the men in the dispute. Because the 
researcher/facilitator chose early in the process to be an active participant, the 
researcher/facilitator decided not to remain silent in this struggle for justice and equality. 
If the researcher/facilitator believed in developing a safe haven where diversity of 
thought, personhood, and identity were to be honored and valued, then diversity of sexual 
expression must also be valued and honored. 

Although the researcher/facilitator has chosen to be very vocal in the strugele for 
racial, gender and class equality, the struggle for sexual preference equality was a new 
arena for the researcher/facilitator. This growth was different and hard even though the 
researcher/facilitator had always silently supported the rights of same sex partnership. 
This project led the researcher/facilitator to confront his own fear of ostracism, labeling, 
and exclusion. Issues of male intimacy and being perceived as feminine or heretical 


toward the faith were all issues that needed to be personally overcome by the 
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researcher/facilitator. Although the researcher/facilitator has not experienced the level of 


ridicule, oppression and dehumanization on a daily basis that individuals of different 
sexual orientation experience, the researcher/facilitator began the long walk toward 
aligning himself with those who truly fight for liberation. 

The researcher/facilitator, after the outburst in both the men’s and pastors’ group, 
pondered the fate of the African American male who decided to break the don’t ask, 
don’t tell rule. Although the group’s attendance declined after the African American male 
claimed his identity, the researcher/facilitator believes that the latter men’s fellowship 
group was a healthier and more authentic group. The effect of the program and the 
spiritual growth of the men in the fellowship group became evident when the five 
remaining group members embraced and affirmed the African American male who 
decided to convey his sexual orientation during one of the last sessions and in the larger 
church. 

This stand of liberation however came at a price to both the church and the 
tesearch/facilitator. After this encounter, the pastors within the group, during a scheduled 
meeting, requested that the researcher/facilitator terminate affiliation with the group and 
several even terminated their friendship. The church also did not escape the cost from 
this struggle because it lost several male members and their families from their 


congregation over this struggle. 
Final Observation 


The researcher/facilitator believes that further work needs to be performed in the 


area of African American male spiritual formation and pastoral care. As the 
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researcher/facilitator engaged the men in the groups and sessions, the question arose, 


what impact and effect could Theocentric and Africentric thought have in assisting the 
community of faith in comprising a multi-religious and multi-cultural group affirming the 
importance of African American men blessing African American men. 

It became apparent to the researcher/facilitator after sitting with the diverse 
groups and the mentees that the African American church once again has slipped into a 
self-sustaining mindset. As it did after Reconstruction One, the African American church 
for the most part has relegated itself to focusing on personal piety and revivalism, named 
economic empowerment. The African American church no longer sees itself as the 
rallying point of a community and appears to no longer be concerned with the social, 
political, and psychological struggles of the people it is called to serve. This disconnected 
and self-serving mentality has led to a mass exodus of men from the African American 
church. 

The data from this project suggests that many men desire to reclaim their place 
within the church and the larger community if the church reclaims its identity as the 
protector and instructor of the African and African American experiences. By protecting 
and proclaiming an Africentric message, these men are able to embrace their sense of 
identity and worth by understanding the stories, myths, traditions, and rituals of their 
ancestors. 

This data, however, also revealed that the greatest challenge to this methodology 
was the pastors who defended many of the fundamental and conservative perspectives of 
the Christian faith. These perspectives, the researcher/facilitator believed, derived from 


the pastors’ fear of change and loss of power within their congregations and 
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communities. These pastors, like those after Reconstruction One, appear to be more 


focused on accumulating personal wealth than they are in empowering the community of 
faith or/and the larger community. 

Once the researcher/facilitator completed this project, the rescarcher/facilitator 
became interested in exploring and examining the impact that this pastoral care model 
and methodology might have on different ethnic, gender, and class groups. The question 
arose, “could this model and methodology work with different faith traditions, class, 
distinctions, gender roles, and faith settings?” 

In order to facilitate such a diverse group, the researcher/facilitator must have 
knowledge and respect for each expression of faith. Not only must the 
researcher/facilitator respect these expressions, but the researcher/facilitator must also 
value the traditions, myths, rituals, stories, and philosophical underpinnings of each faith. 
This knowledge and appreciation for the diversity of expressions will create an 
atmosphere of care among the men in the group. 

A second area of interest for the researcher/facilitator which evolved out of the 
group sessions was a desire to explore the effect that a male spiritual father figure would 
have on a woman’s spiritual formation group and the impact that this figure could have 
on their understanding of the self and relationships. 

As within every group that desires to institute an atmosphere of trust and 
validation of the human person, the researcher/facilitator must be knowledgeable and 
respectful of both womanist and feminist perceptions and expressions of faith and being. 
Because of the tension that presently exists between African American men and women, 


it would be necessary for the researcher/facilitator to be sensitive to the experiences, 
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pains, and struggles of females that sometimes could manifest as anger. The 


researcher/facilitator must also be aware of situations of transference and counter- 
transference occurring within the group. 

A third area of interest for the researcher/facilitator that evolved out of the group 
sessions and surveys was a desire to explore the effect that Theocentric and Africentric 
thought could have in guiding a multi-economic and multi-political male fellowship 
group. Because of the growing mega-church phenomenon and the fact that many of the 
messages proclaimed in those churches are high Christological and are geared towards 
prosperity and religious conservatism, many African Americans find themselves 
ridiculing or being ridiculed by other African Americans for not embracing these 
perceptions. 

Because the majority of the men that this project examined were high 
Christological in their thought and greatly influenced by a capitalistic western Euro- 
centric paradigm, it would be of interest to explore the impact that a research project 
could have on a religious group that is composed of diverse political, social, and religious 
thought. This type of group could reflect the thoughts and perceptions of New Afrikaans, 
Black Muslims, African Jews, Nuuwabians, and other Pan African groups. 

A fourth and final project of interest that arose for the researcher/facilitator during 
the project deals with forming a group of men and women to discuss the influence that 
patriarchy, matriarchy, and sexism have had on their ability to engage in healthy and 
viable relationships. The research that was investigated during the project revealed that 
there is presently an increase in the inability of African American males to relate and 


connect with African American females relationally. This increase has resulted in a 
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decrease in the number of African American males and females interested in dating an 


individual of the same ethnic group. 

The researcher/facilitator, in an effort to examine the decrease in the marriages 
occurring between African American males and females, will explore Edward 
Wimberley’s work, Counseling African American Marriages and Families, and attempt 
to further develop work around this issue. This decrease is of concern to the 
researcher/facilitator. Aiso of interest to the researcher/facilitator is the impact that this 


difficulty in relating is having on the African American family, community, and church. 


APPENDIX A 


THE RE-EDUCATION PROCESS 
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The researcher/facilitator examined, The Mis-education of the Negro by Carter G. 
Woodson, The Conspiracy to Destroy Young Black Boys, by Kawanza Kunjufu, and 
numerous works on the teaching psychology of Na’im Akbar in order to develop an 
African and African American centered teaching methodology. 

All of the works mentioned earlier conveyed the perception that there was a need 
for educators to assist African American men in the manner in which they interpret and 
process information. This re-interpretation process requires the educator to recondition 
the thinking patterns of African American men. Because Africans and African Americans 
have been mis-educated or written out of the history by many scholars, there is a need for 
the researcher/facilitator to assist these men in understanding that education entails the 
transmittal of the rites, traditions, stories, and rituals of a people and their journey within 
the larger culture and world. 

Because many ministers have been trained in the regurgitation style of education, 
they fail to equip their congregations with the tools or ability to critique their faith in a 
larger society. It is this regurgitation style which has led to a post-modern church that 
trains its congregants to recite prescript anecdotes that are narrow in focus and substance. 

The church by teaching its congregants this regurgitation method of learning has 
trained them to be docile and non-critical in their interpretation of faith and culture. The 
church must therefore re-institute a procedure for assisting its congregants with 


understanding and appreciating the value of critical thinking methodology. 


Education of African American men will therefore require a process that is 


capable of assisting these men in understanding and appreciating their Africentric 
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heritage and traditions. When these men begin to understand that the cultural identity of 


a people is continuously maintained throughout generations when one generation accepts 
the responsibility entrusted to them by another generation, they will begin to maintain, 
transmit, protect, and continue the covenantal journey of a people journey toward 
liberation. What is important in the process is not only the content of the rites, rituals, 
traditions, and stories, but also the grounding methods of inquiry. 

The researcher/facilitator, after engaging this information, attempted to convey to 
the diverse men in the groups and the mentees that they had been entrusted by their 
ancestors with the responsibility of imparting, conferring, and blessing a new generation. 
In this understanding, a blessing is to be interpreted as, “the transmittal of power from 
one person to another or from one generation to another.” Power in this understanding 
can be seen in a people determining their own sense of value, personhood, and worth by 
interpreting their journey and humanity within the construct of their own ancestral 
knowledge, ritual, stories, rights, perceptions and experiences. 

This type of conferring of a blessing required the research/facilitator, the diverse 
men in the focus groups and the mentees to understand the meaning and tenets of 
education as conveyed by Na’im Akbar. Akbar, examining the psychological origin and 
conceptions of education, states that, “Education in its inception was understood as a 
process of harnessing the inner potential that was yet unexpressed and bringing it ‘out’ or 
‘up’ into consciousness and that its true nature was an essential task that every society 


provided for its offspring.” ! 


1 Naim Akbar, Know Thyself (Tallahassee, Florida: Mind Production, 1998), 4. 
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This understanding of education would require the researcher/facilitator, diverse 


men in the focus groups, and mentees to embrace a communal sense of responsibility for 
training and equipping a younger generation of men. Because these men were being 
trained to convey the stories, interpretations, and traditions of African American culture 
in a critical manner, the researcher/facilitator challenged the men to re-think how they 
would convey and transmit this cultural and religious information. This conception of 
training needed to be clarified because of what Akbar and Woodson called the training 
and mis-education of African Americans. Both Akbar and Woodson argued that 
education, even within a University system, can be a training ground which denigrates 
the self, personhood, and identity of a people or group. Education, as both argue, in order 
to be effective demands that, “Human beings must have a sense of who they are in order 
for them to demand their acceptance in the human community and can only belong to 
themselves if their identity is an outgrowth of their history, their culture, their reality, and 
their survival needs.”* 

The first objective the researcher/facilitator undertook was to help the men 
deconstruct and re-define their understanding of education. This deconstruction and re- 
defining process entailed re-imagining the notion that education is the regurgitation of 
information. As Akbar argues that education at its best is when, “Each generation has the 
responsibility of maintaining the level of consciousness attained by the previous 
generations, and of advancing the community to even higher levels by the development 


of their own consciousness and that every civilized group of people establishes 


Toid. 
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mechanisms by which this process of transmission is insured. The term that has come to 
be used to characterize this process is ‘education.’” ? 

This understanding of education carries with it not only a sense of responsibility 
but also a level of authority, power, and self-worth. Because an individual defines the self 
on their own terms and in their own way, they have the potential of finding liberation and 
enlightenment. As Carter G. Woodson wrote concerning the dynamics of power and 
controlling a man’s destiny by controlling the information he receives, "When you 
control a man’s thinking you do not have to worry about his actions. You do not have to 
tell him to stand here or go yonder. He will find his ‘proper place’ and will stay in it. You 
do not need to send him to the back door. He will go without being told. In fact, if there is 
no back door, he will cut one for his special benefit. His education makes it necessary.”* 

The information conveyed by Woodson dates back to the 1930’s and was relevant 
because of the struggles many African American men were facing vocationally and 
psychologically. As the researcher/facilitator engaged these men, it became evident that 
many of the men felt that they were forever caught in a cycle of powerlessness and 
subservience. Even though these men had jobs, careers, and even families, they felt 
controlled by these institutions. As Woodson, stated concerning the dangers associated 
with the thinking patterns of an oppressed people, “History shows that it does not matter 


who is in power . . . those who have not learned to do for themselves and have to depend 


3bid., 1. 


* Carter G. Woodson, The Mis-Education of The Negro (Trenton, New Jersey: Africa World Press, 
Inc., 1988), xiii. 
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solely on others never obtain any more rights or privileges in the end than they did in the 


beginning.” * 

Although education and the sharing of knowledge about personhood, self-worth, 
and identity can assist men in beginning the process toward initiating some sense of 
resolution, internally, the researcher/facilitator does not believe that education alone will 
totally resolve the internal struggle and conflict within the male psyche and spirit. There 
must be the developing of an incubus where men from diverse disciplines and fields 
gather to critically explore and examine resolutions for accomplishing liberation. These 
diverse fields shall include men from the area of politics, economics, urban development, 
religion, and the academic community. The objective of the group will be to raise the 
consciousness of the larger community and subsequently the church. 

The researcher/facilitator, in an effort to address the internal struggle holistically, 
examined a work entitled, Practical Theology For Black Churches: Bridging Black 
Theology and African American Folk Religion, and ran across a section that used the 
work of Clebsch and Jaekle as a foundational premise for examining the historic 
liberation aspect of pastoral care in the African American Church and community. 

Clebsch and Jaekle in their work, Pastoral Care in Historical Perspective, define 
the essence of pastoral care in terms of “healing, sustaining, guiding, and reconciling 


troubled persons, whose troubles arise in the context of ultimate meanings and 


5 Tid. 
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concerns.” These terms suggested to the researcher/facilitator that the outcome of the 


project should be geared toward empowering the men to establish a balance between 
intellect and the care for the soul. 

In order to accomplish the project’s objective for the liberation of the male psyche 
and soul from Eurocentric and patriarchal perceptions, the researcher/facilitator shall 
incorporate a feminist prospective and interpretation of pastoral care. The historic 
method of pastoral care as argued by Seward Hiltner entailed healing, sustaining, 
guiding, and reconciling. To these methods was added the perception of advocacy as a 
method of pastoral care. Feminist scholars, examining and critiquing Hiltner’s work, 
added to his perception of care “empowerment, liberation, resistance, and nurture” as 
modes of enhancing the care and practices to all human beings. These perceptions more 
recently have because of shifting values in a transitioning society, been further enhanced 
by two additional modes of care. Dr. Peggy Way in her book, Created by God, argues 
that “education and ritualizing are also modes of care”® and the researcher/facilitator 
integrated these additional modes of care into the methodology of the project. 

The works of Dale Andrews, Clebsch and Jaekle, Seward Hiltner, Peggy Way, 
and Edward Wimberly all fueled the desire of the researcher/facilitator to initiate an 
attempt toward bridging the gap between the theological and philosophical thoughts 


found in the academy and those within many African American Churches. 


® Dale P. Andrews, Practical Theology For Black Churches: Bridging Black Theology and African 
American Folk Religion (Louisville, Kentucky: Westminster John Knox Press, 2002), 27, William A. 
Clebsch and Charles R. Jaekle, Pastoral Care in Historical Perspective (Northvale, New Jersey: Jason 
Aronson, 1975), 4, 8, 9. 


” Peggy Way, Created By God: Pastoral Care For All God's People (St. Louis, Missouri: Chalice 
Press, 2005), 9. 


® Thid. 
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The Self psychology of Heinz Kohut, the analytical psychology of Carl Jung and 
the conceptions of Parker Palmer were all significant resources which were utilized in 
constructing a psychological perspective for examining the self. Although Kohut and 
Palmer are informed by examining European and Euro-American individuals, Jung 
traveled and studied throughout Africa, America, and India. The rationale for using these 
works is the descriptive explanations of understanding the conceptions concerning the 
psyche of the self. 

Heinz Kohut’s psychology of the self was explored to ascertain the influence and 
effect that changes in culture and community might have on the psyche of the self. This 
understanding was significant after the researcher/facilitator examined the work entitled, 
The Minds of Marginalized Black Men; Making Sense of Mobility, Opportunity, and 
Future Life Changes by the Princeton Studies in Cultural Sociology. 

Kohut and the collaborators in the Princeton Sociological study both examined 
the influence that cultural shifts and transitioning had on the behavior and psychological 
understanding of the self. Although Kohut did not incorporate African Americans into his 
study about the changing conditions of American culture after World War II and the 
Korean conflict, the information, in the estimation of the researcher/facilitator, was useful 
and relevant for exploring the psyche of African Americans who are experiencing an 
economic, political, and sociological shift of power within their families, communities, 
culture, society and vocationally. 

The Princeton sociological study explored the impact that a transitioning culture 


had on African American men who were in search of identity, purpose, and self-worth. 
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As employment opportunities within the American culture and society shift from a labor 


intensive work force to a more technologically advanced society and global market, many 
African American males find themselves losing their position, value, identity, purpose 

and sense for the self. The world, society, and community that they knew were gone and 
their struggles concerned whether or not there was a place for them within the new world, 
society, and culture. 

Kohut, exploring the transitioning structures within culture, society, and family 
systems after World War II and the Korean Conflict, engaged in a research project that 
would ascertain the impact and influence of these institutions. Kohut began his research 
by exploring and impact that absent fathers had as an object for their sons had on the 
psychological objectification of the self. Kohut also examined the significance that the 
fathers being drawn away at critical times of intrapsychic development, and the influence 
that overly close sioitiegs would have on the psychological development of the self and 
concluded that the sons have developed a Narcissistic Personality Disorder because of 
their need for consistent parental empathy to stabilize the self. 

After examining the work of Kohut, the researcher facilitator explored the 
perceptions and writing of analytic psychologist Carl Jung. Jung, “consolidating his study 
and experience of the unconscious, contrasted the persona (socially acceptable mask) 
with the shadow (the rejected counterpart); the anima (feminine in man) with the animus 
(the masculine in woman).”! 

Jung, utilizing the perceptions found in Chinese philosophy of Yin and Yang, 


articulated a premise which argued for a contrasexual perspective of the animus and 


* Rodney J. Hunter,ed., Dictionary of Pastoral Care and Counseling (Nashville, Tennessee: 
Abingdon Press, 1990), 623. 
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anima spirit. This perception advanced the perception that there are “Two central 


elements in Chinese philosophy which are the Yin and the Yang and that although these 
two principles do not oppose but complement each other, the Yin without the Yang is the 
status quo, inertia, and the Yang without the Yin is the enthusiastic rushing forward 
without the solid base of correctness or solidarity.”” 

Jung’s argument was important and significant in the diverse groups’ processing 
of issues of masculinity, sexism, homophobia, and the psyche’s drive toward wholeness. 
It was when the males blessed and embraced the Yin and Yang of the self internally that 
they could appreciate the diverse manifestations of exhibited male masculinity. By 
understanding Jung’s argument the men were invited to wrestle with the perception that, 
“Human beings are potentially bisexual, biologically as well as psychologically and that 
during our development, one side comes to predominate over the other, while the other 
side exists in an inferior form. The goal of a whole and healthy self, Jung states, is only 
accomplished when the Contrasexual aspects coexist in the unconscious and when the 
male has an unconscious Yin side, the anima, and the woman has an unconscious Yang 
aspect, the animus.” Jung continued to argue that it is only when a balance exists between 
the anima and animas spirit that wholeness, harmony, and peace can exist internally 
within a human being. This peace, harmony, and wholeness are accomplished because 
the individual is fulfilling their haman purpose as ascribed by mutuality between God/the 
Holy/Divine and the Human will. 

Jung not only discussed the wholeness of the self being accomplished with the 


contrasexual understanding of the self but that a human being’s ability to develop a 


” Raymond J. Corsini and Danny Wedding, Current Psychotherapies, Fourth Edition (Itasca, 
Illinois: F.E, Peacock Publishers, Inc., 1989), 128-129. 
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healthy relationships with self as others was affected. Jung argued that “this accounts for 


a man’s capacity for relatedness, emotionality, involvement with people and ideas, a 
spontaneous and unplanned approach to life and its experiences, sensuality, and 
instinctuality. The anima is symbolized by female figures in a man’s unconscious 
products, appearing as the beloved one, the princes, priestess, witch, prostitute, and 
nymph. If the anima is not related to and consciously integrated, the man appears barren, 
abstract, and detached, as if lacking some vital element. On the other hand, an anima- 
possessed man is swayed by moods, depressions, and anxieties, and tends to be 
withdrawn and detached.” 

This dialogue was significant and instrumental in assisting the 
researcher/facilitator’s attempt to confront the misnomers that hinder African American 
males from establishing and initiating an interpersonal discussion group. Because many 
African American men are fearful of being seen and labeled as weak, gay, effeminate or 
impotent, they avoid group work and are distrustful of intimate and personal sharing. As 
a means of eradicating this premise and in the hope of establishing a sense of safety and 
trust within the group, it became imperative for the men to explore diverse ways of 
embodying and expressing maleness and manhood within an African American context. 

Since I am dealing mainly with male pastors and ministers in the area of men 
blessing men it is imperative that one of the areas I examine with them deals with the 
biblical perception of what it means to be a priest of God in the larger community, the 


religious community and in one’s home. This discourse will entail wrestling with the 


3 Yhid. 
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perceptions of the correlation between power and dominance as ascribed by most post- 


modern mainline and contemporary churches. 

A third area of exploration that the researcher/facilitator examined was the work 
of author Parker Palmer and the search for wholeness. Palmer, discussing the 
phenomenon concerning the struggles associated with understanding the influence that 
secularism, moralism, and culture have on the development of the self, states that “two 
streams in our culture which contribute to our inattention are secularism, which regards 
the human self as a social construct with no created core and moralism, which regards all 
concern for self as ‘selfish.”” Palmer goes on to argue that “Secularism and moralism 
may sound contradictory, but they take us to the same place: a denial of the true self. If 
we accept their distortions of reality, the journey toward an undivided life becomes a 
fool's errand, so it important to understand why both assessments of our condition are 
wrong.”* 

The information that Parker shared about wholeness and the tension between 
secularism and moralism influenced the manner in which the researcher/facilitator 
approached the perceptions, held by many of the men, concerning the schism between the 
sacred and the secular and between morally acceptable and reprehensible behavior. 

Palmer, after exploring the influence that secularism has had on the perception of 
the dominant culture, argues that this development has led to an internal human struggle 
that derives from what he has labeled, “empty self” Palmer says, “They have a 
bottomless pit where their identity should be-an inner void they try to fill with 


competitive success, consumerism, sexism, racism, or anything that might give them the 


4 Parker J. Palmer, A Hidden Wholeness: The Journey Toward An Undivided Life (San Francisco, 
California: Jossey-Bass, 2004), 33-34. 
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illusion of being better than others. We embrace attitudes and practices such as these not 


because we regard ourselves as superior but because a path to identity, a path we would 
not need to walk if we knew who we were.” 

In talking to many African American men attending the bible college, in the inner 
city male fellowship group, and the pastors’ focus group who, in many ways, expressed 
feelings associated with the prognosis of the empty self. These men not only find 
themselves searching for some sense of purpose and meaning to their existence but also 
find themselves longing for a connection with God/the Holy/Divine that makes sense of 
their present realities. 

Although many of these men attended church services and even led church 
services in the hope that God/ the Holy/ Divine would unveil, illumine, or reveal their 
purpose and identity to them to some sense of destiny, future, and sense of worthiness. 
The hope was that God/the Holy/Divine would encounter them in the worship service 
in order that their lives would receive instruction, direction and meaning for their 
existence. As the researcher/facilitator and the men and mentees in diverse sessions 
wrestled and conversed, they expressed feelings of frustration that emanated from 
enduring worship services that only stimulated a sense of emotionalism and 
experienced rhetoric that seldom or rarely spoke to the internal feeling of intellectual 


and psychological emptiness or void. 
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The researcher/facilitator in an attempt to understand the psychological 


perceptions of gang and prison mindsets, examined the works of Nathan McCall, Sanyka 
Shakur, Lee J. Butler, and Gayraud Wilmore’s, Black Men JIn Prison: The Response of 
the African American Church. 

As the researcher/facilitator explored the works of McCall and Shakur, it was 
revealed that both individuals, former gang members and men incarcerated in the prison 
system for gang activities, were in search of identity, self, value, and purpose within the 
extended family system known as the gang. Although both men were from economically 
and communally different spectrums of society, each searched for validation in the gang 
system. 

Shakur, known as Monster, grew up in an impoverished community of Los 
Angeles while Nathan McCall, grew up in the black working middle class community of 
Portsmouth, Virginia. Both young men, expressing a need to receive communal 
validation, sought the gangs as a means of embracing their desire for autonomy, power, 
value, manhood, acceptance, and belonging. It was through the gang that these young 
men experienced what Lee Butler Jr, identifies as a communal sense of being and 
identity. 

It was psychologist and pastoral counselor Lee Butler Jr. who assisted the 
researcher/facilitator in psychologically understanding the need for family and communal 
validation by understanding that community, for most Americans, includes only those 


whom one chooses to have relationship and incorporates an individualized concept of me 
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and mine, that is defined through ideas of in-group and out-group cliques and social 


classes. ' 

It was after examining Butler’s psychological and pastoral work on the 
connectedness between the communal and spiritual formation of identity within the 
African and American contexts that the researcher/facilitator began to understand the 
need for marks and tattoos within the communal context. The scars and wounds exhibited 
by McCall and Shakur, as well as, many young African Americans are badges of 
communal honor, belonging and commitment. Much like the African tribes rites of 
marking or the biblical ritual of circumcision, these scars and wounds symbolize to the 
community that the individual is a protector or purveyor of the community. 

Although both men spent time in the penal institution it appeared, by their 
writings, that this time, forced them to rethink numerous psycho-social and psycho- 
spiritual perspectives. Even though there were gangs in the prisons where they were 
incarcerated, they found themselves searching for something more. They each engaged in 
an internal examination of the self which led to a transformation. 

It was during the researcher/facilitator’s examination of Shakur’s and McCall’s 
transformation process that the work of Gayraud Wilmore’s examination of prison life 
became helpful in understanding the connection between communal identity, survival 
ethics and incarceration. By examining all three works the researcher/facilitator began to 
understand the significance of the penal institution as one more emblem of honor for a 
gang member. In all of the works, it appeared to the researcher/facilitator, that 


incarceration validates to the community that this individual is indeed a man. 


' Lee J. Butler Jr., a loving home: caring for african american marriage and family (Cleveland, 
Ohio: Pilgrim Press, 2000), 48. 
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As the researcher/facilitator sat with the diverse men and mentees, it became 


necessary to identify the emblems, badges and scars that validate the masculinity of these 
men to their families and communities. A second issue that informed the 
researcher/facilitator during the discourses with the men and mentees evolved out of a 
sense of curiosity concerning how the men and mentees dealt with the psycho-social 
challenges that surround maleness, community expectations, and societal excusatory 
barriers. It is how these men respond to these perceptions which sub-consciously and 


consciously drive their values, world-view, decision-making and ultimately behavior. 
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One of the major challenges that the researcher/facilitator had to confront was the 
aspect of Walter Brueggeman’s definition of “blessings” which entailed the connotation 
and correlation of blessing with prosperity. Although the Hebrew Bible/Old Testament 
does argue and equate blessings with the acquisition of land and a life that is filled with 

joy and favorable possibilities, the researcher/facilitator does not believe that the presence 
of God/the Holy/Divine can be relegated to this one dimensional perspective. 

Because many twenty-first century pastors and churches have taught and been 

taught that the actualization of God/the Holy/Divine’s blessing and presence can be 
relegated and limited to the acquiring of material possessions and self-aggrandizement, 
many African American men who have not attained a level of success feel cursed and 
rejected by that God/the Holy/ Divine. Why then should the African American male trust 
and believe in a God/the Holy/Divine that is hostile and angry to him? Should the African 
American male trust or believe in any presence at all? 

In order to wrestle with the five dynamics that can influence and inform the 
spiritual formation of African American men, the researcher/facilitator examined, 
explored, and reflected upon the following questions and information geared 
specifically for individual sessions and group sessions. The questions that the 


researcher/facilitator extended to the following diverse groups were: 
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Survey Questions for Beulah Heights University Students 

1. What is your ethnic background? 

2. What is your age range? 18-25, 26-30, 31-40, 41-50, 50+ 

3. What was your socioeconomic status in your adolescent years? What was your 
Family Income Range? 25,000 or less, 25,001-40,000, 40,001-50,000, 50,001- 
70,000, 70,000+ 

4. What is your socioeconomic status now? 25,000 or less, 25,001-40,000, 40,001- 
50,000, 50,001-70,000, 70,000+ 

5. What size is the congregation you shepherd? 

6. What does it mean to shepherd a congregation? 

7. What was your relationship with your father? 

8. Have you ever had a mentor? 

9. Have you ever had a spiritual Father? 

10. How do you handle the pressure of being the spiritual father and leader of a 
congregation? 

11. How do you balance the tension between the role of pastor and the role of 
husband and father? 

12. How do you deal with issues of success and failure? 


13. Who do you talk to when you struggle with church and family issues? 
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Survey Questions for African American Pastors Group 


1. What is your ethnic background? 

2. What is your age range? 18-25, 26-30, 31-40, 41-50, 50+ 

3. What was your socioeconomic status in your adolescent years? What was your 
Family Income Range? 25,000 or less, 25,001-40,000, 40,001-50,000, 50,001- 
70,000, 70,000+ 

4, What is your socioeconomic status now? 25,000 or less, 25,001-40,000, 40,001- 
50,000, 50,001-70,000, 70,000+ 

5, What size is the congregation you shepherd? 

6. What does it mean to shepherd a congregation? 

7. What was your relationship with your father? 

8. Have you ever had a mentor? 

9. Have you ever had a spiritual Father? 

10. How do you handle the pressure of being the spiritual father and leader of a 
congregation? 

11. How do you balance the tension between the role of pastor and the role of 
husband and father? 

12. How do you deal with issues of success and failure? 

13. Who do you talk to when you struggle with church and family issues? 

14. What kind of relationship do you have with your colleagues? 


15. What kind of relationship do you have with your family? 
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16. What are your greatest challenges as a professor? 
17. What are your greatest challenges as a minister? 


18. What are your greatest challenges you face in personally? 
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Survey Questions for African American male fellowship Group 
1. Are you a member of a church? 
2. What type of church do you presently attend? 
3. Do you serve as a leader in the church? 
4. Is there a mentoring or leadership training in the church? 
5. What is the gender of your pastor? 
6. How are the elderly viewed in your community and church? 
7. How do you understand the role of a spiritual Father? 
8. How do you see love? 
9. How do you understand love? 
10. How do you receive, earn, or achieve blessings? 
11. How do you see God/the Holy/Divine? 
12. What does it mean to be a man in the 21* century? 
13. How do you understand the role of being man? 
14. How do you understand the role of the Father within the Family system? 
15. How do you understand the role of a “Spiritual Father" within the Church? 
16. What role does a Father play in the development and life of his children? 
17. What role does the father play in the life of the community? 
18. What role does the Father play in the life of the church? 
19, What role did your Father play in your life? 
20. What role did your Father play in your community? 


21. What role did your Father play in the life of your church? 


22. What roles have and do men play in your spiritual development and religious 
understanding? 

23. How have men modeled manhood and maleness in your life? 

24, What effect have African American men had on your learning and ministry? 

25. How do you understand love and sex? 

26. Are you looking for a mate and what kind of mate are you looking for? 

27. What role will God/the Holy/Divine play in the selecting of a mate? 

28. What were you expecting when you entered the ministry? 

29. How do feel now in you ministry and calling? 

30, What kind of job do you have and what kind of job would you like to have? 


31. How does you present job make you feel? 
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Survey Questions for Sessions with Two African American Male Mentees 


What does it mean to be a man in the 21" century? 

How do you understand the role of being man? 

How do you understand the role of the Father within the Family system? 
How do you understand the role of a “Spiritual Father" within the Church? 
What role does a Father play in the development and life of his children? 
What role does the father play in the life of the community? 

What role does the Father play in the life of the church? 

What role did your Father play in your life? 


What role did your Father play in your community? 


10. What role did your Father play in the life of your church? 


11. What role has and do men play in your spiritual development and religious 


understanding? 


12. How have men modeled manhood and maleness in your life? 


13. What effect have African American men had on your learning and ministry? 


14. How do you understand love and sex? 


15. Are you looking for a mate and what kind of mate are you looking for? 


16. What role will God/the Holy/Divine play in the selecting of a mate? 


17. What were you expecting when you entered the ministry? 


18. How do feel now in you ministry and calling? 
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19. What kind of job do you have and what kind of job would you like to have? 


20. How does you present job make you feel? 
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Because of the manner in which the final session of the Spirit of David Men’s 
Fellowship Group ended, the researcher/facilitator assumed that the objectives and 
agenda of the project not only threatened the survival of this particular ministry but also 
the overall ministry of God’s City of Refuge. The anxiety caused by these feelings not 
only resulted in the researcher/facilitator re-examining the essence of the proposed thesis, 
hypothesis, and approach of the project but also forced the researcher/facilitator to factor 
into the hypothesis the possibility that blessings can lead to separation and the 
termination of relationships. 

When the researcher/facilitator began the process of writing the project, the 
researcher/facilitator received an invitation from the Spirit of David Men’s Fellowship 
Group requesting the presence of the researcher/facilitator at the initiation of a new men’s 
ministry group at God’s City of Refuge Christian Church. Although the 
researcher/facilitator hesitated in accepting the invitation, the researcher/facilitator soon 
acquiesced to the groups demand. 

On July 21, 2007 at six o’clock p.m., eleven male members of God’s City of 
Refuge Christian Church met at the home of one of the men of the church to discuss 
initiating a new men’s fellowship ministry. The men, after approximately an hour of 
fellowship, gathered together in prayer and began the process of instituting a new 
objective and agenda for their group. The men began the process by changing the name 
of the ministry from the “Spirit of David Men's Ministry” to “The Empowerment Zone.” 


After the men changed the name of their ministry, they began a spirited dialogue session 
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around information, insights and observations that arose during the earlier sessions. This 


deliberation, discussion, and dialogue guided the men in establish the following 


objectives and agenda for their ministry and fellowship group. 
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Scripture Reference 
Psalm 133: 


Behold, how good and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell 
together in unity! 


Mission Statement 

To facilitate a total metamorphosis in the character and self-image of men and to 
strengthen, particularly African-American men, who have been labeled by society as 
lazy, deadbeat, incorrigible, and unemployable; making them positive well-trained, 
productive members of society through formal education, spiritual counseling, and 
targeted training seminars, so that the whole person can be fully developed. 

Our Pledge 

I make this pledge before God, and as a vital member of the men of God City of 
Refuge, to stand with my brothers in their time of need, and in their time of victory; to 
understand with compassion every man’s struggle, to give an ear to the inner cry of my 
brother when he is in pain, to hold in the strictest of confidence everything that I may 
hear, to never be judgmental of another man’s weaknesses, understanding that no sin has 
a greater degree than another and that all have sinned, always remembering to do for my 
brothers as I would want them to do for me, in a spirit of godly love, peace, compassion 
and understanding. It is my duty as a man to help restore my brother if he is somehow 


overtaken in a fault, remembering that one day it may be me. 
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Saturday 
God City of Refuge 


Presents 


Empowerment Zens 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


. As aman of GCOR, do you believe it is necessary for men to come together in 
fellowship to discuss our specific issues, and support each other? —=-s~-Yes_——s No 
. In order for this ministry to be strong, vibrant and relevant to our community, we 
need the participation of all men. Are you willing to participate? = Yes___—~ No 
. One problem men have always had is trouble being transparent. Do you feel you 
can be transparent about your past, if it will help others? § Yes __—_—sNo 

. African-American men face challenges no one can understand but other African- 
American men, especially in the community we are going into. How do you feel 


we, as GCOR, can make a real difference? 


. The success of this ministry depends on our ability to maintain the strictest 
confidence in everything we discuss. Can our brothers share anything and know 


that you will keep take it to your grave? =» ~Yes___—No 
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6. You are going to hear all kinds of subjects discussed, and testimonies shared: is 
there any subject that you find particularly offensive? Yes __ No If so, what 


are they? 


7. believe that it is necessary for men to get away from everything from time to 
time, just to relax, fellowship, and have fun. Would you be interested in joining 
our group on a retreat, 2 times a year, 3 dayseach?_—s-Yes__——No 

8. There will be no subject that we will be afraid to approach. However, if there is 
something in particular you would like to see from this ministry, please feel free 


to give us feedback, comments or opinions. 
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